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AUBREY BEARDSLEY—A STUDY IN CONVERSION 
By HuGu F. Buiunt, LL.D. 


HE fascination of Aubrey 
Beardsley is eternal. No pe- 
riod in the history of literature and 
art so throbbed with vitality as the 
one we now call “the Nineties.” 


“Its memory,” says Holbrook Jack- 


son, “will never die.” You will 
have to admit that, whether or not 
you favor certain aspects of the 
vitality expressed. You may not 
dignify the decade as you would a 
more remote period, by calling it 
such names as Augustan, or Resto- 
ration, or even early Victorian. 
The “Nineties” seems flippant, as if 
you were dismissing the patently 
ephemeral. Indeed, the panegy- 
rists of that day-before-yesterday 
are half-apologetic. They seem to 
feel what an effrontery it is to 
eulogize what grandfather, still 
alive, cannot recall as having exist- 
ed. Oh, yes, those decadents of the 
fin de siécle. Well, I suppose they 
did write a few bits of things, but 
we paid little attention to the flash 
in the pan. Now there were Ten- 
nyson and Browning and Arnold 
and—well, we had standards of 


criticism then! And then we are 
delighted to smile cynically, as we 
remember that Arnold did not 
think much of Tennyson’s verse, 
perhaps honestly, and then again 
perhaps because he was a bit jeal- 
ous of the popularity of his rival. 

Anthony Hope, for one, never 
could see why all this bother about 
the school of the Yellow Book. 
“Sometimes,” he writes, “when I 
read literary recollections of ‘Lon- 
don and the Nineties,’ or references 
to that period in the newspapers, 
my first petulant impulse is to pro- 
test that all London did not live in 
Chelsea, and all London did not 
read the Yellow Book.” A bit pee- 
vish, indeed! 

But a generation has arisen that 
refuses to be circumscribed by the 
excellences of the Victorian, how- 
ever certain those excellences are. 
Personalities have been to a great 
extent eliminated. The literature 
of that decade, its art, is being 
judged on its own merits, and not 
sneered at and thrown into the dis- 
card merely because the creator of 
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it was not highly regarded for his 
personal character. 

There is something arresting 
about the school of the Nineties; I 
call it school for convenience, al- 
though there was not the coherence 
of a school, since all were making 
efforts individually, irrespective of 
the productions of their co-workers 
or co-decadents. How worthy it is 
of the growing interest, is another 
matter. And whether that growing 
interest is indicative of any mental 
or spiritual migration is, too, be- 
side the point. The fact, however, 
is there. Let it be seen in the for- 
eign attitude toward the writers of 
that period. It is not the big guns 
that are being inspected, but rather 
the toy pistols, as the big guns must 
have regarded those mere poppers 
of words, if they ever were con- 
scious of the existence of their ri- 
vals. Rivals, indeed! What pre- 
sumption for a popgun to try to 
make as much noise as a Big 
Bertha! But just here the brass 
tacks begin to show. When your 
foreigner wants to know something 
about English literature, does he 
translate Tennyson or Browning? 
He does not. Perhaps because he 
has enough of their kind in his own 
tongue without going to the trouble 
of translating foreigners, who, any- 
way, have the same thoughts to ex- 
press as the native authors quoted 
in his school books. No,—and here 
the congregation is allowed to ex- 
press surprise and in some quarters 
even disgust,—no, he _ translates 
Oscar Wilde! Whether you like it 


or not, and no matter what your 
resultant reaction to this confession 
of the barbarous, Oscar Wilde is 
more in demand than any other 
writer of the English language. 
Says Osbert Burdett in his The 
Beardsley Period: “Now we find 
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that foreigners do not betray any 
remarkable interest in Matthew Ar- 
nold or Tennyson, in Ruskin or 
Browning, and we are not greatly 
comforted to know that Aubrey 
Beardsley and Oscar Wilde have 
won an international reputation. It 
seems, does it not, an anticlimax, 
an inconvenient and inexplicable 
fact, made the more irritating from 
the continued popularity of these 
among our more youthful and 
less responsible readers.” Arthur 
Symons, too, tells us that the books 
of the Nineties are collected by 
many and are not cheap when 
found. Laugh it off, if you will, 
but even German publishers do not 
bring out books for which there is 
no demand. 

And what I am getting at is this: 
if there is such a widespread inter- 
est in the leading writer of the 
decadent school of the Nineties, an 
interest that not being purely lo- 
cal must have something of the 
humanum in it, there must also be 
something of the same thing to ex- 
plain the continued, the increasing 
interest of English and American 
students in an artistic group which 
will not down, in spite of all the 
obloquy heaped upon them, not 
only by their static contemporaries, 
but by the rigid puritans of every 
decade since. 

Make a study of the Nineties if 
you will, but be prepared to tackle 
monographs, magazines, newspa- 
pers ad infinitum. Every little while 
there is a new book about one or 
other or all of the characters in the 
Yellow Book school, enough to 
make all the Anthony Hopes dis- 
gusted with the critics who can find 
anything worth while in that pe- 
riodical. 

And the one character chosen 
above all others to be the most rep- 


























resentative of that yellow decade 
is Aubrey Beardsley, not so much 
for what he wrote, since his con- 
tribution to literature is quite neg- 
ligible, in spite of his ultra admir- 
ers, but because the aspirations, the 
urges of the new school were some- 
how best expressed in his marvel- 
ous art. Beardsley pointed the pe- 
riod as well as painted it. Instead 
of his illustrating the work of the 
writers, they wrote words to the 
music of his pictures. Max Beer- 
bohm could say: “I belong to the 
Beardsley period”; Osbert Burdett, 
in his recent study of the writers 
of the Nineties, could find no more 
descriptive, no more comprehensive 
title, than The Beardsley Period; 
and Holbrook Jackson’s thorough 
study, The Eighteen Nineties, is 
justly prefaced with the portrait of 
Beardsley. The students of Beards- 
ley are as much attracted to him as 
were his contemporaries. “I never 
heard of anyone of importance who 
disliked him personally,” writes 
Robert Ross; “on the other hand 
many who were hostile and preju- 
diced about his art ceased to at- 
tack him after meeting him. This 
must have been due to the magnet- 
ism and charm of his individual- 
ity exercised quite unconsciously.” 
After all these years we still feel 
that personal attraction. And the 
reason of it, to my mind, is that 
Aubrey Beardsley had a great soul, 
a soul which was stained by great 
faults—nobody knew that bettter 
than Aubrey himself—but which 
worked up from beneath the crush- 
ing mass of sin, through pain and 
penance, and flowered even unto 
sanctity. That spirit of penance is 
not unique to Beardsley in the yel- 
low decade. Jackson refers to it, 
as “the repentant attitude of so 
many poets and other artists of the 
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time, who, after tasting more life 
than was good for them, reluctant- 
ly sought peace in an escape from 
material concerns.” And that, of 
course, led to Rome. “The old ro- 
manticism,” says Jackson again, 
“began by being Catholic; Theo- 
phile Gautier strove to make it pa- 
gan, and succeeded for a time, but 
with Huysmans romanticism in the 
form of decadence, reverted to 
Rome. In England the artists who 
represented the renaissance of the 
Nineties were either Catholics like 
Francis Thompson and Henry Har- 
land or prospective converts to 
Rome, like Oscar Wilde, Aubrey 
Beardsley, Lionel Johnson and Er- 
nest Dowson.” 

Beardsley, if he had never drawn 
a line, would be of supreme inter- 
est in the study of the psychology 
of the saints. That aspect of the 
man is of negligible interest to 
many of his critics. His latest 
biographer, for instance, Haldane 
McFall, misses the principal point, 
because he is unable to appreciate 
the quiet but sudden spiritual 
growth of a man. He even seems 
to question the thoroughness of 
Beardsley’s conversion, and finds 
his “last letters” to John Gray only 
“dull,” yet they are letters which 
illuminate the soul of the artist 
better than ten thousand ful- 
some biographies. Jackson, how- 
ever, finds them “full of a sweet- 
ness which is heroic in so passion- 
ate a lover of life,” and that they 
reveal, “how he was gradually be- 
ing drawn from the literature of 
time to that of eternity.” 

The life of Aubrey Beardsley was 
a short one. He was under twenty- 
six when he died, and his intensive 
career as an artist had been crowd- 
ed into less than five years. He was 
born August 21, 1872, in Brighton, 
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in the home of his maternal grand- 
father, an army surgeon named 
Pitts. It was a family of the mid- 
dle class. Little is known about his 
father. Does his name, Vincent 
Paul, indicate Catholic antecedents? 
The wife, Ellen Agnes Pitts, was 
the great influence over Aubrey, 
her second child, the other one be- 
ing the daughter, Mabel, two or 
three years older, who achieved 
distinction as an actress. Mrs. 
Beardsley was a bright, cheerful 
woman, who, an amateur in water 
colors, had evidently handed down 
to her son his artistic sensibility. 
Their mutual devotion until the 
very end was a beautiful thing. 
Seeing that her children were un- 
commonly intelligent, she set her- 
self to develop their talents, per- 
haps with too great a zeal, especial- 
ly in the case of Aubrey, who from 
birth was something of a physical 
weakling. It was rather a forced, 
premature, precocious development. 
Aubrey was always older than his 
years, due somewhat to the incipi- 
ent tuberculosis which manifested 
itself when he was at preparatory 
school. With an artistic flair, even 
from the kindergarten days, trotted 
out as an infant prodigy at the pi- 
ano, allowed to read everything that 
came into his hands, with little or 
no home life in a family that was 
always breaking up, he came to be 
called, when he entered the Brigh- 
ton Grammar School, a “quaint per- 
sonality.” 

But precocious and over-devel- 
oped mentally, he was popular with 
masters and students alike. All 
were proud of his artistic talent, 
proud of his great knowledge of 
books and music andthedrama. An 
authority on Elizabethan drama, a 
master of the French Classics and 
French novels and an easy reader 
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of Latin! Quite a program for a 
mere boy! 

We get a picture of him as he 
left school, a_ tall, loose-limbed 
youth, with his auburn-red hair, 
dandified in his dress, a picture 
that may be considered permanent. 

Back home in London, the happy 
school days over, he discovered at 
once that he was no longer the lion, 
but a mere individual in a mighty 
city. He tried to adjust himself to 
the new life, got a job as clerk in 
an architect’s office, hated the job, 
tried to escape from the tedium of 
it by burying himself in books, 
made an effort to be a writer, stud- 
ied art, visited the British Museum 
and the National Gallery, but so 
weak in health, so tired after the 
day’s work, that he had little ambi- 
tion for anything, and simply drift- 
ed mentally. He left the architect’s 
office, went to work in the Guardian 
Insurance office, hated that job, too, 
began to bleed in the lungs, was 
obliged to give up all his amuse- 
ments, especially music for which 
he had a passion, and even feared 
he would have to give up his job 
when his help was so much needed 
at home. He was broken in body 
and soul, with death staring him in 
the face. He must have had great 
strength of character not to let the 
life be crushed out of him. It was 
a dark, morose life, where the only 
relief was in reading, though it 
must be admitted that some of the 
books he then read were far from 
uplifting. 

And then suddenly the light 
broke through the clouds. One day 
he discovered the bookshop of 
Jones & Evans, which was but a 
minute’s walk from his office. He 
went there every day and soon won 
the friendship of Mr. Frederick 
Evans, for they both had the same 
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love for books and music. Inspired 
by Evans, Beardsley now deter- 
mined to be an artist, and with so 
much zeal, indeed, that he sought 
an introduction to the famous 
Burne-Jones, who was at once drawn 
to the youth by his intelligence and 
wit, and manifested a real interest 
in his drawings. Beardsley walked 
on air. He had sighted the goal. 

But it was really Vallance who 
made him turn seriously to art. 
Vallance was enthusiastic over the 
drawings which Beardsley showed 
him, and immediately arranged to 
have Robert Ross meet this new 
find of his. The meeting took place 
in Vallance’s rooms, February 14, 
1892. Ross, too, was enthusiastic 
about the “strange and fascinating 
originality” of the young artist. It 
was a stroke of luck for Beardsley. 
Ross not only dealt much in pic- 
tures, but he was a power in the 
social and art circles, with entrée 
into the drawing rooms and edi- 
torial offices. Beardsley thawed 
out under the warmth of the recep- 
tion given to him by a man who 
was naturally kind and helpful. 
One can hardly blame him for be- 
ing conceited—he was little more 
than a boy, remember—to be taken 
up by men of such consequence and 
to be introduced to their select 
circle. All the new friends liked 
him, he was always smiling, always 
good company, and moreover he 
had indisputable talent. It was, 
however, in many ways a danger- 
ous school for the impressionable 
youth, who was thus introduced to 
this strange mixture of the esthetic 
and erotic; and when all is said, 
it must be admitted that eroti- 
cism was the obsession of Aubrey 
Beardsley and came near destroy- 
ing him. It was to make him shed 


bitter tears before the end. 
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Just about this time John M. 
Dent, the publisher, was planning 
to rival the Morris Press by bring- 
ing out the classics in cheaper form. 
He wanted to begin with the Morte 
d’Arthur but was unable to get a 
suitable artist. Evans told him 
about Beardsley and showed him 
Beardsley’s drawing of the “Hail 
Mary.” While they were inspect- 
ing it, Beardsley happened to enter 
the bookshop, and Evans simply 
nudged Dent and said: “There’s 
your man!” The result was that 
Beardsley was given the commis- 
sion, though he had to be given one 
of the Kelmscott books to show him 
what was expected. “It’s too good 
a chance,” he said to Evans, “I’m 
sure I shan’t be equal to it. I am 
not worthy of it.” But Evans knew 
he was. Thereupon Beardsley drew 
his “The Achieving of the San 
Grael,” in which, it was said, he 
surprised even himself. He had ar- 
rived. He gave up his job, went to 
night school, frequented the British 
Museum and the National Gallery, 
worked on the “Morte” and did il- 
lustrations for other books as a side 
issue. He knew that he would 
stand or fall on the “Morte” draw- 
ings. So he threw himself heart 
and soul into the work, laboring 
feverishly by night, while by day he 
acted as the social butterfly with 
apparently nothing to do but fre- 
quent the bookshops and the con- 
cert halls. He liked the social life, 
of course, but much of it was a 
pose. It made good copy for the re- 
porters, and nobody knew the art 
of self-advertising better than he. 
Tongue in his cheek, he rather wel- 
comed the insinuation that his 
work was erotic. There were good 
reasons to call it erotic, for some of 
his associates were far from being 
unquestionable. 
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It was the enthusiastic Vallance 
again who succeeded in bringing 
Beardsley to the attention of the 
editors of the Studio, who pub- 
lished his drawings and engaged 
Joseph Pennell, the noted art critic, 
to write an appreciation of them. 
The Studio was not much of a suc- 
cess but it pushed Beardsley for- 
ward, and Lane & Elkins, who 
were about to bring out the Eng- 
lish translation of Wilde’s Salome, 
gave him the commission to illus- 
trate the book. Hence the notorious 
Salome drawings, strange, bizarre, 
wild, erotic things, rather making 
fun of Wilde and his book, pic- 
tures which were considered inde- 
cent at the time and which even 
to-day are like the expression of an 
indecent nightmare. But the mate- 
rial success was great. He was 
elected to the New English Art 
Club, became a social asset, got a 
legacy from his Brighton aunt, 
bought a house where he and Mabel 
set up housekeeping, established a 
salon, where he and Mabel and their 
mother were “at home” every 
Thursday afternoon, with the lion, 
Aubrey, as the life of the party; 
joyous days, which were paid for 
by nights of suffering, as the per- 
sistent disease impatiently claimed 
its prey. But the crash was pre- 
paring. 

Sir William Rothenstein says in 
his recent Men and Memories:' 
“Beardsley’s sudden leap into fame 
upset etchers and illustrators, of 
which there were many, and roused 
their hostility, not against him 
alone, but against anyone bold 
enough to defend him.” In the 
April of 1894 appeared the Yellow 
Book, published by Lane with the 
purpose of gathering the artistic 
and literary talent of London. 
iNew York: Coward-McCann, pp. 186-7. 
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Henry Harland, the fine Catholic 
novelist, was literary editor and 
Beardsley the art editor. Beardsley 
became the talk of the town. He 
was delighted with himself. He 
had arrived again. But he was liv- 
ing in a fool’s paradise. The air 
castle came tumbling down with the 
nauseous Wilde trial. Beardsley 
had no association whatsoever with 
Wilde, in fact he despised him, but 
the very fact that he had made the 
drawings, the fact that his work in- 
sinuated viciousness, impelled the 
public to tar him with the same 
brush. Lane, afraid, gave Beards- 
ley his congé. 

It was an injustice on Lane’s 
part, but it was a good thing for 
Beardsley. It sobered him. It was 
a mixed feeling. He was bitter over 
his expulsion, so ignominious, but 
he was scared, too, fearing that an 
outraged public might visit its in- 
dignation upon him also. At one 
blow the conceit was knocked out 
of him. Perhaps it saved his soul. 
Anyway, we seem to be able to date 
his serious leaning toward the Cath- 
olic Church from this time of hu- 
miliation. He was groping toward 
the light of faith. 

It had been his supreme good 
fortune to meet a young poet of the 
new movement, John Gray, a con- 
vert, who after Beardsley’s death 
became a priest and is still laboring 
in the Vineyard of the Lord in Scot- 
land, and the friendship was one 
of the most beautiful things in all 
literature. Gray set out to convert 
Beardsley, and eventually won him. 

Meanwhile he was drawing near 
to the day of his final submission 
to the Catholic Church. Sick as 
Beardsley was, it would be a mis- 
take, an injustice to him, to con- 
sider his conversion merely as a 
death-bed retreat. Like all tuber- 


























culosis victims, he had no notion of 
dying. He was at the height of his 
reputation and was sure that he 
would live to do even greater things. 
So that if he came into the Church, 
it was not as a disappointed artist, 
but only after serious reflection, 
serious study, serious prayer, with 
the knowledge that he would have 
to live the Catholic life and leave 
many of the pleasant ways, and 
with the determination to devote 
the best in him to the service of 
God. Conversion was to mean 
many sacrifices. But Beardsley 
was no mere esthete; he was, in 
spite of his sins, a deeply religious 
soul. “There was always,” says 
Ross, “‘a very deep and sincere re- 
ligious vein in his temperament, 
only noticeable to very intimate 
friends.” 

And that honest, spiritual 
growth is best seen in his last let- 
ters to Gray. From October, 1896, 
he wrote regularly to Gray from 
Bournemouth where he had gone 
for his health. Every letter has re- 
ligious references. Father David 
Bearne, S.J., took a special interest 
in him, sent him a manual of Cath- 
olic belief, and “invited me,” says 
Beardsley, “to send for him when- 
ever I have any questions to ask.” 
He called on him frequently and 
sent him many books. Beardsley 
was much attracted by this new 
friend. Beardsley had been a loyal 
Anglican. He told Father Bearne 
of his long-held theories about his 
ideal religion, but that he knew he 
needed the staying principle of au- 
thority and above all the sure 
grace of the Sacraments, and these, 
he felt he could not find outside the 
Catholic Church. It was all com- 
ing to one sure end. On March 
31st he writes to Gray: “This morn- 
ing I was received by dear Father 
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B. into the Church, making my first 
Confession, with which he helped 
me so kindly. My first Communion 
will be made next Friday. I was 
not well enough to go up to the 
church, and on Friday the Blessed 
Sacrament will be brought me here. 
This is a very dry account of what 
has been the most important step 
in my life, but you will understand 
fully what those simple statements 
mean. I don’t feel I can write a 
long letter to-day.” 

The following day he writes: “I 
feel now like some one who has 
been standing waiting on the door- 
step of a house upon a cold day 
and who cannot make up his mind 
to knock for a long while. At last 
the door is thrown open and all the 
warmth of kind hospitality makes 
glad the frozen traveler.” 

And on April 2d: “The Blessed 
Sacrament was brought to me here 
this morning. It was a moment of 
profound joy, of gratitude and emo- 
tion. I gave myself up entirely, ut- 
terly, to feelings of happiness, and 
even the knowledge of my un- 
worthiness only seemed to add fuel 
to the flame that warmed and illu- 
minated my heart. Oh, how ear- 
nestly I have prayed that that 
flame may never die out! My dear 
... IT understand now so much you 
have written to me that seemed dif- 
ficult before. Through all eternity 
I shall be unspeakably grateful to 
you for your brotherly concern for 
my spiritual advancement. This 
afternoon I have felt a little sad at 
the thought of my compulsory exile 
from Church just now; and the di- 
vine privilege of praying before the 
Blessed Sacrament is not permitted 
me. You can guess how I long to 
assist at Mass, and you will pray, I 
know, that I may soon be strong 
enough to do so.” 
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Father Bearne wrote afterwards, 
“I shall never forget the joy with 
which he received his First Com- 
munion.” All of Beardsley’s feel- 
ings may be summed up in these 
words which he wrote to Gray, 
April 4th, “It is such a rest to be 
folded after all my wanderings.” 

Beardsley’s health now began to 
fail rapidly, and the only hope of 
relief was in sending him to the 
south of France. So, accompanied 
by his mother, he left Bourne- 
mouth. He passed through Lon- 
don, where he met his friend John 
Gray, and then went to Paris where 
he regained new hope and cheerful- 
ness, as he still hoped to be cured. 
He was grasping at a straw. His 
great consolation was his new reli- 
gion, as he continued to read the 
lives of the saints and other books 
of devotion, spending as much time 
as he could in the churches, espe- 
cially that of St. Sulpice, which was 
his favorite church in Paris, meet- 
ing various priests, making his 
Easter duty, and in every way lead- 
ing a life of prayer. 

Sir William Rothenstein? tells of 
seeing Aubrey on this Paris visit, 
and how changed he was in charac- 
ter and outlook. 


“All artifice had gone; he was 
gentle and affectionate and I real- 
ised now how much I cared for him. 
He had found peace, he said; but 
how rudderless he had been, how 
vain, and he spoke wistfully of 
what he would do if more time were 
allowed him; spoke with regret too, 
of many drawings he had done, and 
of his anxiety to efface the traces of 
a self that was now no more... I 
had done well to come; but for this 
I had never known the Aubrey 
whom I now loved, and would have 


20p. cit., p. 317. 
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continued to love, had he been 
spared. Perhaps some would say 
the old Beardsley was the true 
Beardsley. True as he had been to 
a former self, the new Aubrey 
would have been true to a finer self. 
I had seen a new beauty in his face, 
felt a new gentleness in his ways; 
and I believed them due to some- 
thing other than weakness.” 


It was, indeed, something other 
than weakness. It was the light of 
God. He writes to Gray: “The con- 
stant presence of the Blessed Sac- 
rament in the Church is indeed the 
greatest of all privileges, and even 
the least advanced in the spiritual 
life find in their devotion before the 
Blessed Sacrament an extraordinary 
joy and comfort.” 

In November he went to Mentone, 
still accompanied by his mother. 
He was illustrating Volpone, not 


knowing how near death was. Still 
intending to get better! Beardsley 
clung to life. 

“He was tormented, too,” says 


Miss Guiney, “by the eagerness of 
his desire to consecrate himself to 
devotional art.” Had he only been 
spared to do that! Somehow of all 
his drawings we like to think of his 
“Hail Mary” of the young days. 
But his days of drawing were over. 
After January 25th he never left his 
room. In February he was con- 
fined to his bed. He writes, Febru- 
ary 27th to John Gray: “Thank you 
very much for your letter and the 
little book for the month of St. Jo- 
seph which I will read with you 
day by day through March... I 
have been reading a good deal of 
St. Alphonsus Liguori; no one dis- 
pells depression more effectively 
than he. Reading his loving excla- 
mations so lovingly reiterated it is 
impossible to remain dull and sul- 
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len. I believe it is often mere phys- 
ical exhaustion more than hardness 
of heart that leaves me so apathetic 
and uninterested.” It was his last 
letter to Gray. 

But there is another letter, that 
to his publishers, of March 7th, 
which shows the heroic renuncia- 
tion of the convert. He wrote to 
Smithers: 


“Jesus is our Lord and Judge. 

“Dear Friend, I implore you to 
destroy all copies of Lysistrata and 
bad drawings. Show this to Pollitt 
and conjure him to do the same. 
By all that is holy—all obscene 
drawings. 

“Aubrey Beardsley, 
“In my last agony.” 


Sad to say, they did not heed this 
poignant cry of a dying man, who 
now in the vision of judgment saw 
how the world had led him astray. 

So Aubrey Beardsley came to die. 
Those last months he lived a life of 
penance, the life of the saints. In 
the last picture we have of him we 
note that the wall of his room is 
covered with unframed prints, most 
of them depicting the scenes of the 
Passion of Our Lord, to which he 
was greatly devoted. He had his 
spiritual consolations, but, too, his 
hours of desolation and temptation 
and distress. Death was a welcome 
relief. He received Extreme Unc- 
tion and was happy in the thought 
that he was going home. His sister 
Mabel wrote to a friend: 


“Dear Aubrey is slightly better. 
His state of mind is most beautiful; 
perfect resignation, sweetness and 
gentleness; it is marvelous. He lies 
very quietly holding his rosary. He 
cares for nothing but spiritual 
things and is so grateful to God. 
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There is hope for him; yet it is self- 
ish to talk of recovery as hope when 
he is so happy now. Last night he, 
and we too, thought he was dying. 
He tells me his thoughts; they are 
wonderful. And he delights in the 
prayers, psalms and hymns which 
we say for him. When he believed 
he was dying, he was very happy, 
but he is wonderfully resigned and 
obedient unto the delay.” She wrote 
later: “It has been a great grief to 
my mother and myself that none of 
the notices which have appeared 
have, as far as we know, made any 
reference to the testimony which 
my brother bore to the Faith, in the 
wonderful patience and resignation 
with which he endured his suffer- 
ings, and the childlike sweetness 
and grace of his last days on 
earth.” 


We are told on good authority 
that Beardsley, if he recovered, in- 
tended to enter some religious order 
where he could give himself entire- 
ly to the service of God. But it was 
not to be. On the morning of the 
sixteenth of March he passed away, 
after terrible sufferings which he 
rejoiced in, offering them up in 
union with the Passion of Christ. 
He was brought to the Cathedral for 
a Requiem High Mass and was 
buried on the edge of a hill, in a 
grave hewn out of the rock. 

Beardsley’s faults in his unre- 
generate life were known to all. 
Many of his drawings, whether due 
to his diseased physical condition, 
his excitability of mind, or his boy- 
ish endeavor to shock people, and 
apologists have been found on all 
scores, were and still are plainly ob- 
noxious. Yet, says Lionel Johnson, 
“despite all wantonness of youthful 
genius and the morbidity of disease, 
his truest self was ever on the spir- 
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itual side and his conversion was 
true to that self. He was not the 
man to play with high things, still 
less with the highest of all. He 
would never have been a fantastical, 
dilettante trifler with Catholicism, 
making of it a foil to other and base 
emotions. All the greatness and 
goodness in him, brought face to 
face with the last reality of death, 
leaped up to the sudden vision of 
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faith as their satisfaction and true 
end.” 

Genius Beardsley was, and the 
world will ever be interested in 
what has been called his “diablo- 
nian” art; but to us of the house- 
hold of the Faith he must ever be 
the prodigal boy, who came home at 
last and in burning pain and bitter 
tears gave testimony to the com- 
pelling beauty of the grace of God. 


SAINT PATRICK’S VISION 


By JosepH J. SYNNOTT 


N cloudless skies the fair moon floats 
O’er Tara’s towers, walls and moats, 
Bathing the land in light; 
And from the wooded hills and vales 
There swells the song of nightingales, 
And in the fragrant air prevails 

The perfume of the night; 
Whilst by a stream that winds its way 
"Round Tara’s castle, old and gray, 

A kneeling form is seen; 
The snowy whiteness of his hair, 
The furrows on his brow, declare 

How long his toil has been. 


*Tis he who first saw Erin’s land 
Whilst wandering with a savage band, 
A captive, friendless youth; 
Who, burning with a holy zeal, 
Which only Christ’s anointed feel, 
Has filled old Erin with the peal 
Of God Almighty’s Truth; 
Who by a shamrock from the sward, 
Explained the wondrous Triune Lord 


To Ireland’s chiefs assembled; 
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*Tis Patrick, who has raised the dead, 
Before whose face the serpents fled, 
And Druid idols trembled. 


Whilst ’neath the fair moon’s silver rays, 
With humble spirit, Patrick prays 
That Erin’s faith may grow; 
Behold, the gates of heaven expand, 
And from those portals, massive, grand, 
There floats, upheld by angel’s hand, 
A banner white as snow; 
And on the banner’s face is scrolled 
In letters formed of fiery gold, 
“The Faith Shall Ne’er Decay.” 
What joy is Patrick’s, when he knows, 
That faith shall conquer all its foes 
And never pass away. 


And on the banner’s face appears 
A vision of the coming years, 
When Ireland’s peace is fled; 
When War distresses, Famine gnaws, 
And Death displays his gory jaws, 
When fierce Injustice scouts all laws, 
And Erin’s Kings are dead; 
When Ireland’s sons in exile roam, 
Driven from their island home, 
By cruel British sway; 
But still above the crashing swords, 
Resplendent shine those glorious words, 
“The Faith Shall Ne’er Decay.” 


Yes, Land that gave my fathers birth, 
Thou fairest flower of all the earth; 

Thy faith shall e’er remain, 
No heresy has ever found 
A foothold on thy holy ground; 
Though schisms everywhere abound, 

Thy faith has not a stain! 
Though Tara’s walls shall sink to dust, 
Though Tara’s arms shall moldering rust, 
The Cross shall hold its sway! 











THE EASTER TROPE 


The Major Source of English Drama 


By Vircit R. STALLBAUMER, O.S.B. 


HE student of the liturgy of the 
medieval Church is inclined to 
suspect that the twentieth century 
Catholic would rub his eyes and 
wonder whether he had not by mis- 
take wandered into a theater if he 
should by some chance find himself 
on an Easter morning in one of the 
great cathedrals or monastic 
churches of the tenth, the eleventh, 
or the twelfth century. For as the 
churchgoer of those days sat wait- 
ing for the chanting of the divine 
office to come to an end and for 
the Mass to begin, an angel-like fig- 
ure rose before him. The angel, 
garbed in a long white robe, stealth- 
ily glided to the sepulcher erected 
in the sanctuary and seated himself 
there. Then as the worshiper 
looked toward the altar for possible 
new attractions, other actors en- 
tered the sanctuary. In their white, 
flowing costumes they looked for all 
the world like women. The anxiety 
that filled their hearts was apparent 
even though their countenances 
were partially veiled. Their short, 
eager steps as they anxiously made 
their way from the sacristy to the 
sepulcher betrayed their fear of be- 
ing noticed. 

Such a dramatic representation 
of the visit of the Maries to the 
tomb of the Savior on the first 
Easter morning was so usual a part 
of the Middle Age Catholic Easter 
service as conducted in the greater 
churches that scholars trace the 
origin of the English drama to this 





and like realistic liturgical repre- 
sentations of Christian truths. Un- 
doubtedly the instinctive love of 
spectacle, the mimic urge, and the 
close connection between seeing and 
realizing explain why the Church of 
the Middle Ages resorted to so real- 
istic a representation of the truths 
she inculcated. But in giving ex- 
pression to these instincts she had 
to lay anew the drama foundations; 
for the artistically and morally de- 
cadent Roman drama and _ the 
hordes of barbarians that “the pop- 
ulous north poured from her frozen 
loins” cut a deep chasm between 
the dramatic efforts of Christian 
times and those of the Greek and 
Roman world. Dramatists in gen- 
eral succeeded in _ stretching a 
bridge across this chasm only un- 
der the Renaissance influence. 
Thus the English drama acknowl- 
edges as its major source the reli- 
gious worship of the Catholic 
Church. 

What possibilities the celebration 
of the Eucharist as a part of reli- 
gious worship had in the origin of 
the drama is certain, though the ac- 
tual influence it brought to bear on 
modern drama is very indefinite. 
The fact is, however, that the Mass 
offered real possibilities for nurtur- 
ing and developing the dramatic in- 
stinct among Christians. How this 
is true will best appear from a brief 
examination of the manner of cele- 
brating the Eucharist. 

The Mass resembles hroadly the 























general outline of drama, and in 
particular the classical drama as 
practiced by the Greeks, Sophocles 
and Euripides. Reduced to its sim- 
plest constituents the Mass is action 
before an audience, in which the au- 
diences are part actors. Further- 
more, it is a visualized representa- 
tion of a story, the death of Christ. 
It moreover resembles in form the 
drama of the Greeks in that it con- 
sists of action broken up by lyric 
elements commenting on the action 
already visualized and at the same 
time pointing, in a manner, toward 
the action to follow. The celebra- 
tion of the Eucharist thus has the 
three elements peculiar to classical 
drama, and in a sense to drama in 
general. 

The first of these three dramatic 
elements is the pantomimical part, 
namely the action of the officiating 
priest; for example, the gestures of 
posturing in the form of a cross, the 
raising of bread and wine to be- 
token Christ’s offering of Himself in 
the Garden, the changing of this 
bread and wine into the Body of 
Christ and exposing It to the adora- 
tion of the faithful to betoken both 
the Last Supper and the crucifixion; 
the breaking of the consecrated 
Host to signify the separation of the 
Body and Soul of Christ when He 
died upon the cross. These actions 
satisfy the mimic instinct (if a 
word with such unholy connota- 
tions may be used), that desire for 
imitation Aristotle speaks of in his 
famous definition of tragedy. 

A second of these dramatic ele- 
ments of the Mass corresponds to 
what scholars choose to term the 
epical part, or that part which car- 
ries the story forward. The read- 
ing of the Epistle, the Gospel, the 
words spoken over the bread and 
wine as done by Christ at the Last 
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Supper are, in general, included in 
this. 

Both the pantomimical and epical 
elements are rendered significant 
by the comment bursting forth in 
lyrics. The psalm recited alternate- 
ly by the priest and the congrega- 
tion (represented by the altar boys) 
corresponds to the prologue lyric as 
known to classical drama and to 
some of the English dramas. Like 
the prologue of recognized drama, 
whether it be lyric or expository in 
character, the Judica psalm gives 
the audience in a few words the 
mood, the subject, and in a limited 
way the character of the drama to 
be enacted. The other major lyr- 
ical elements corresponding to the 
lyrics of classical drama sung by 
choruses are the Gloria and the 
Credo, consisting of an expression 
of gratitude and adoration, and of 
faith in the doctrines of the Epistle 
and Gospel and in the Christ who 
offers Himself in the Mass. There 
are likewise minor lyrical elements: 
the Preface and the Sanctus, both 
of which have as their purpose to 
prepare the officiating priest and 
the congregation for the coming of 
Christ by virtue of the words of 
consecration. The Pater Noster 
must also be classed as a lyrical 
part of the Mass. 

Now whether the wish to give va- 
riety to this dramatic representation 
of the sacrifice of Christ and at the 
same time to give it some visual 
note proper to some feast commem- 
orated, or whether it was merely 
the fostering of this dramatic in- 
stinct that caused the liturgy to 
bloom forth in distinct, independ- 
ent drama is a question which can- 
not be answered definitely. But it 
would seem highly probable that the 
dramatization of Christ’s last days 
and death might easily have sug- 
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gested the enacting of some inci- 
dent peculiarly appropriate to a 
feast commemorated by the celebra- 
tion of the Eucharist itself. If this 
may be assumed, then the transi- 
tion from the Mass to the first inde- 
pendent drama germ is easy and 
warranted. If we cannot assume 
that there exists a connection be- 
tween the Mass as a cause or a 
source of the drama, we can never- 
theless say for this early function 
of the Church that it fostered and 
nurtured man’s dramatic instinct 
until that instinct budded forth in 
drama proper. 

The celebration of the Eucharist 
is, nevertheless, the occasion or set- 
ting of the first known drama germ, 
the Quem Queritis trope. This 
trope or drama germ developed as 
follows according to scholars. Dur- 
ing an indefinable period a trope or 
group of alleluias was sung on 
Easter at the Introit of the Mass, 
that is during the reading of the 
first words of the Mass. For how 
many years, generations, or cen- 
turies this sequence of mere alle- 
luias prevailed is at best a matter 
of pure conjecture. But extant 
manuscripts do prove that during 
the ninth century words appropri- 
ate to Easter were set to a musical 
sequence, or, to state it in a perhaps 
more intelligible way, words telling 
the story of the Resurrection were 
used instead of the alleluias. 

The setting of this first Easter 
playlet dating back to the ninth cen- 
tury and originating in the Benedic- 
tine Abbey of Saint Gall was, as al- 
ready intimated, the Mass of Easter 
itself. This playlet is a simple 


chanted colloquy between the voices 
of the choir, representing the angel 
and the two Maries who on Easter 
morning went to anoint the Body 
The 


of Christ with sweet spices. 
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colloquy took place at the sepulcher 
in the sanctuary. The Mass, then, 
is the stage setting and the sepul- 
cher is the stage. The actors are 
the angel and the two or three 
Maries. But how many of the choir 
members acted the part of the an- 
gel and that of the Maries is hidden 
in the bosom of time. The conclu- 
sion of scholars concerning the sig- 
nificance of this playlet is eloquent 
in its simplicity: “From this simple 
dialogued song of the Easter Mass 
service the modern drama devel- 
oped.” 

The first known drama germ 
reads: 


“Int({errogatio|: ‘Quem Quaritis 
in sepulchro, [0] Christicolx?’ 

“R[esponsio]: ‘Jesum Nazarenum 
crucifizum, [0] ceelicolz.’ 

“l Angeli): ‘Non est hic; surrezit, 
sicut predizxerat. Ite, nuntiate quia 
surrezit de sepulchro.’ ’”* 


The next known step in the de- 
velopment of the dramatic instinct 
as expressed by the liturgy of the 
Church is notable and significant 
from the viewpoint of dramaturgy. 
The persons represented in the 
Easter trope now become individ- 
ualized by means of what we would 
call costume. The costumes con- 
sist of full-length white linen vest- 
ments, known to-day as the alb. 
The playlet recording this dramatic 
accretion was likewise written in 
Latin and was performed at Tours 
probably a few decades later than 


1Question [of the angels] : 

Whom seek ye in the sepulcher, O followers 
of Christ? 

Answer [of the Maries): 

Jesus of Nazareth, Who was crucified, O 
celestial ones. 

(The angels]: 

He is not here; He is risen, just as He fore- 
told. Go, announce that He is risen from the 
sepulcher.—Translated by J. Q. Adams, Chief 
Pre-Shakespearean Dramas. ‘ 

















the one already cited. The stage 
directions and the dialogue trans- 
lated into English read: 


“After this [the third responsory ] 
let two boys in albs, one at the right 
of the altar, and the other at the 
left, sing: 

“*Whom seek ye in the sepulcher, 
O followers of Christ?’ 

“Let three chaplains, garbed in 


white dalmatics, with covered 
heads, standing before the altar, re- 
ply: 


“Jesus of Nazareth, Who was 
crucified, O celestial ones.’ 

“Then the boys: 

“ *He is not here; He is risen, just 
as He foretold. Go, announce that 
He is risen from the dead.’ 

“Then those three, approaching 
the altar and looking within, turn- 
ing towards the choir, say in a loud 
voice: 

“ ‘Alleluia, the Lord is risen!’ 

“After this the cantor begins: 

“*We praise thee, O God.’ ’”? 


Here in addition to the stage-set- 
ting, the dialogue, and the dramatis 
personz (which are materially the 
same as formerly), we have cos- 
tume and action and drama proper. 
It must be noted, however, that 
nothing is said of the Mass as the 
occasion of the playlet. A change 
of setting has occurred; the drama- 
tization of religious faith now 
formed a part of the recitation of 
the psalter. Why this transfer was 
made is unknown. J. Q. Adams 
conjectures that the matin service 
is a more appropriate time; and I 
would explain the reasonableness of 
his assertion by pointing out that 
the matin service is a preparation 
for Mass and the feast it commem- 
orates. 


2J. Q. Adams, op. cil., p. 6. 
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For the lay reader a brief expla- 
nation of the matin service will be 
helpful in understanding this new 
drama setting. This service con- 
sists of the reading or recitation of 
psalms, the verses of the psalms be- 
ing recited or chanted by alternate 
choirs. After the psalms have been 
chanted (three according to the Ro- 
man breviary and six according to 
the Monastic), parts of the Old or 
New Testament are read by a lec- 
tor. These are the lessons. Each 
of these is followed by a responsory 
(spoken of in the stage directions) 
which is read by a person other 
than he who reads the lessons. 
This division of psalms and lessons 
constitutes the first nocturne. The 
second nocturne is in form the same 
as the first; so also is the third. 
After the third (each occupying 
about fifteen minutes) the expand- 
ed form of the playlet known as the 
Quem Queritis was enacted. At 
this point it should be recalled that 
on the major feasts lay people at- 
tended the matin service in great 
numbers. Thus the drama was for 
them as well; and, if we keep in 
mind that the process of civilizing 
the barbarians who inundated Eu- 
rope during the preceding centuries 
was as yet by no means complete, it 
seems reasonable to suppose that 
the playlet was rather for the peo- 
ple than for the monks or the ca- 
thedral canons. 

The Easter trope closed as it were 
with a chorus; the whole choir 
joined in singing the liturgical 
hymn of thanksgiving, Te Deum 
Laudamus. 

A manuscript written in England 
between 965 and 975, besides indi- 
cating that liturgical drama was 
coterminus with the Church, 
shows that a notable growth of this 
drama germ has taken place. Fur- 
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ther details of costume are added, 
an increase in dialogue is noted and 
the element of surprise or suspense 
enters in, in the angel’s going to the 
sepulcher secretly, thus taking un- 
awares the three Maries who come 
with censers filled with spices to 
anoint the body of Jesus. The stage 
directions instruct these three to go 
to the sepulcher “slowly, in the 
manner of seeking something.” 

Another growth not yet men- 
tioned is likewise found in this 
English drama manuscript. Christ’s 
body as it lay in the sepulcher is 
represented by a cross wrapped in 
cloths which, in imitation of the 
burial practice of the first century, 
was placed in a specially prepared 
sepulcher on Good Friday. After 
the cleric playing the rdéle of the 
angel has assured the Maries that 
Christ has risen, he was directed to 
lift the veil and show them the 
sepulcher empty of the cross, so 
that they might realize that only 
the cloth or winding sheet re- 
mained. The three then put down 
their censers, and hold the veil ex- 
posed before the eyes of the people, 
“as if making known to the congre- 
gation that the Lord was risen and 
not therein wrapped.” 

By the fourteenth century both 
the matter of this drama idea and 
the acting of it had changed con- 
siderably. The narrative content 
now begins with a lamentation. 
Furthermore, the Maries come in- 
dividually as if from their respec- 
tive homes. As they hurry to the 
place appointed preparatory to go- 
ing to the burial place, they be- 
moan their heavy loss in Christ’s 
death, and, at the same time, ex- 
press indignation at those who had 
Him given over to be crucified. 
After this the three meet as if it had 
been previously arranged and say in 
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unison, “Now let us hasten to the 
tomb.” Upon approaching, they, in 
addition to describing the purpose 
of the spices they carry, give utter- 
ance to their perplexity as to how 
they will roll back the stone from 
the door of the sepulcher. At this 
moment they see the angel who had 
gone to the sepulcher unnoticed. 
From this point to the complete 
new scene which has been inserted 
the play proceeds as it had in the 
ninth century. The Maries in this 
new scene literally obey the injunc- 
tion that they announce the Resur- 
rection to the disciples and to Peter. 
St. Peter and St. John now enter 
upon the stage. They are bare- 
foot, presumably to express their 
haste. Their dress is distinctive: 
St. Peter wears a red tunic and car- 
ries in his hand the keys symboliz- 
ing papal authority; St. John is 
clothed with a white tunic, and car- 
ries a palm. The two apostles and 
the Maries are represented as hur- 
rying to the sepulcher. St. John, 
being the younger apostle and ac- 
cording to tradition inflamed with 
a more ardent love of Christ, out- 
runs St. Peter, but does not enter 
until Peter has done so. Here the 
two apostles see for themselves the 
truth of the report, and, in tribute 
to the veracity of the women, turn 
to the congregation (choir) and say, 


“It is better to believe a_ single 
truthful Mary 
Than all the lying host of Jews.” 


The choir concludes the matin serv- 
ice in the customary manner, with 
the singing of the Te Deum. 

In France even more rapid de- 
velopment occurred. A manuscript 
of Orleans, France, dating back to 
the thirteenth century shows the 
development of this Sepulchrum 
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drama, as it is now called, into a 
play of three episodes: the visit of 
the Maries to the tomb, the race be- 
tween the two apostles, and the ap- 
pearance of Jesus to Mary Magda- 
len. Moreover the play like the one 
in England was to be sung or 
chanted, as is evident by the musi- 
cal notation accompanying the 
words. Thus this play might even 
be considered an operetta. 

Other Biblical dogmatic themes 
were likewise dramatized, particu- 
larly during the twelfth, the thir- 
teenth and the fourteenth centuries; 
such as, the episodes connected 
with the Easter account, the jour- 
ney to Emmaus (Peregrini), and 
such as were related to Christ’s 
birth, for example the Shepherds 
(Pastores), the Magi (Three Kings) 
and Herodes (Herod). I have been 
following the Easter trope exclu- 
sively in the hope of giving a more 
accurate and more easily intelligible 
idea of the progressive stages of 
these first drama specimens. 

The Christmas trope, known as 
the Magi, is interesting because of 
the realism it contains. “In its 
simplest form,” as Professor Schel- 
ling states, “the Wise Men enter the 
church from different quarters, fol- 
lowing the star to where it gleams 
over the altar, and, meeting here, 
comment in dialogue on the star as 
the sign foretold of the coming Sav- 
ior.” But here, too, came a differ- 
ent growth and expansion, includ- 
ing the meeting of the Magi with 
Herod, his sending for his scribes, 
the angelic warning to the Magi not 
to return the same way, the fury of 
Herod, and even the Massacre of the 
Innocents. 

It is in Herodes as based on a 
twelfth century MS. of the Abbey 
of Saint-Benoit-sur-Loire, that we 
find not only the interesting fusion 
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of the drama representing the ado- 
ration of the shepherds and of the 
Wise Men, but also the significant 
dramatic development of the char- 
acter of Herod. Passion proper has 
not yet entered the liturgical play- 
lets. In the case of the Herodes it 
leaps forth in the following situa- 
tion. The Three Kings have stopped 
at Herod’s palace to inquire con- 
cerning the whereabouts of the new- 
born King. Herod, not knowing of 
it, summons his scribes. They 
point out to him in the pages of the 
prophets that “Christ is born in 
Bethlehem of Juda, in the city of 
David.” Herod, incredulous, de- 
mands the book from which they 
cited the prophecy. He can no long- 
er doubt. The truth enrages him, 
and full of fury he hurls the book 
of prophecies to the floor, and a tu- 
mult results. This dramatic inci- 
dent, besides displaying invention of 
non-Biblical material, foreshadows 
the drama not only of passion as 
used by Marlowe, particularly in 
Tamburlaine, but presages also the 
expulsion of drama from the litur- 
gical service of the Church. For 
passion is a note that does not har- 


monize with the balanced, re- 
strained, classical atmosphere of 
church _ service. The liturgical 


drama, then, is moving toward the 
door of the church, and will direct- 
ly take its station in the church- 
yard, from where it will proceed to 
the streets of the city. 

In the eleventh century, plays 
dealing with subjects other than 
Biblical were already in vogue. 
The non-Biblical themes were taken 
from the legends of the saints, and 
were enacted on the feasts of the 
saints whose memory was celebrat- 
ed by a solemn ceremony. They 
originated no doubt under the in- 
spiration of the Easter and Christ- 
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mas dramas, and were thus a mere 
expansion of the dramatic tendency 
already observed. The more promi- 
nent among these miracle plays are 
The Conversion of St. Paul (thir- 
teenth century) and the drama 
based on the life of St. Nicholas. 
But the theater is still the church, 
the time is still the morning, the 
language is still Latin, and the ac- 
tors are still the clergy even in these 
non-Biblical drama themes. Grad- 
ually, however, an innovation with 
regard to the time of staging these 
plays, crept in. In the case of one 
of the many versions of the St. 
Nicholas theme, the time was the 
afternoon. But even under this al- 
tered circumstance the play con- 
tinues as a part of the Church’s lit- 
urgy, for it was enacted during the 
vespers as sung in the afternoon 
preceding the feast. The change 
probably was suggested by the de- 
mand of the people to see it, and 
also by the fact that considerable 
stage-equipment was necessary for 
this particular drama. 

How elaborate these non-Biblical 
dramas were even before they be- 
came independent of the liturgy can 
best be inferred from the detail of 
stage-equipment required. One of 
the versions of the St. Nicholas play 
called for the following: a high 
throne on which King Marmorinus 
was to be seated surrounded by 
armed attendants; a representation 
of the city Excoranda with the resi- 
dence of Getron, his wife and their 
boy; and in another part of the 
same city the church of St. Nich- 
olas. The play calls also for a 


throng of clerics and citizens who 
are to go to the church of St. Nich- 
olas to take part in the celebration 
of the festival. Evidently the whole 
church must have been utilized as 
the stage. 


The very magnitude of 
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such a representation calling for as 
it does a large group of people and 
an army sufficiently large to rout 
them while at the festival (thus in- 
troducing the element of passion), 
rapidly lead to the secularization of 
the drama. Only one further fea- 
ture was necessary, the use of the 
vernacular. 

This change came _ gradually. 
Parts of the drama were in Latin, 
and parts in the vernacular during 
the transition period. The earliest 
known use of the vulgar tongue 
took place in France during the 
twelfth century in the mystery play 
La Résurrection. With this new de- 
parture the drama was separated 
from the recitation of the Church 
office and thus lost its connection 
with the liturgy of the Church. As 
soon as Latin was abandoned the 
actors were no longer necessarily 
clerics. As early as the thirteenth 
century, then, we find the drama, 
especially in France, emerging as an 
independent art. Besides the cir- 
cumstances already enumerated, 
others had a notable influence in 
effecting a separation between the 
liturgy and the drama: the length 
of the plays, the elaborate parapher- 
nalia required, the increasing num- 
ber of spectators, the introduction 
of more or less trivial characters, 
and especially the rise of the comic 
element in the caricaturing of the 
devil, Herod and so forth. 

Once in the hands of the laymen 
as guild members and presented in 
the vernacular, the great cycles of 
mystery, miracle and morality plays 
rapidly evolved during the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. Only 
one more step was needed before it 
should be an independent art: it 
had to free itself from didacticism 
and ethical purpose. This the rap- 
idly developing drama effected dur- 

















ing the sixteenth century when it 
began to be cultivated for entertain- 
ment only. The interlude was the 
result. English drama was now 
prepared to take its place among 
the independent arts. Another prod- 
uct of Christian civilization had at- 
tained its majority and was ready 
to step forth and join the older arts, 
such as painting, architecture, and 
poetry, previously developed by the 
Church as the mother of arts. Thus 
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the liturgy of the Church had made 
its contribution to dramatic art by 
calling it into life, by nurturing it in 
its infancy, and by supporting and 
directing it until it was prepared to 
take its place among the other great 
arts of Christian civilization. And 
so well prepared was it that the 
Renaissance influence swept it into 
the greatest achievement the Eng- 
lish drama has ever known, the Age 
of Shakespeare. 


THE OLD COLLEGE OF THE IRISH, PARIS 


By Papraic CoLuM 


HE Lombards having gone back to their land, 
We, who might never flock to native land 

Except as birds that fly like fugitives, 
Desperately, in a wind across the sea, 
We drew our brood to their forsaken nest. 
The Lombards’ halls became the Irelanders’, 
And charity was craved for us—’twas given 
In name of Almantza and Namur, 
Cremona, Barcelona, Charleroi— 
Fields that our soldiers bled on for a cause, 
Not ours, under command not ours. 


Our order broken, they who were our brood 
Knew not themselves the heirs of noted masters, 
Of Columbanus and Erigena: 

We strove towards no high reach of speculation, 
Towards no delivery of gestated dogma, 

No resolution of age-long dispute. 

Only to have a priest beside the hedges, 


Baptizing, marrying, 


Offering Mass within some clod-built chapel, 
And to the dying the last sacrament 
Conveying—no more we strove to do: 


We, all bare exiles, soldiers, scholars, priests. 











THE SECRET IRELAND 


By P. J. Carrot, C.S.C. 


HE paradox of Jesus that who- 
soever will save his life shall 
lose it, and whosoever will lose it 
shall save it, is as true of the soul 
of a nation as of the soul of a man. 
He who saves his physical life to 
the detriment of his spiritual, who 
waxes fat and leisurely, eats, drinks 
and makes merry, starves his soul. 
The gospel of good cheer, of the 
world, the flesh and the devil is at 
daggers’ points with the gospel that 
bids us seek first the Kingdom of 
God and His justice. Nations have 
souls. And to preserve the national 
soul people must be ready to re- 
nounce, to gird themselves and to 
suffer. 

Ireland exemplifies this. For had 
the Irish race surrendered nation- 
hood for a voluntary, satisfied, com- 
fortable vassalage they would have 
secured social status, wealth and 
well-being. And so Ireland would 
have saved her life and lost it. To- 
day she would be a comfortable, if 
a changed entity. She would have 
become assimilated into empire. 
The ancient Gael would be a lost 
tradition—like his lost books. The 
twentieth century Irishman would 
have to seek for his forbears in the 
stream of mixed races. 

It was to a great extent by secrecy 
that Ireland saved her soul. She 
lived in her twilight catacombs; she 
maintained a hiddenness; she kept 
her confidences. Roughly, the sev- 
enteenth, eighteenth and the early 
nineteenth centuries are her period 
of isolation. These are the cen- 
turies during which she lost her life 
and saved it; the centuries of phys- 





ical want, political ostracism, reli- 
gious disqualification. The cen- 
turies when body was beaten to 
earth; the soul insurgent and pas- 
sionate for articulation. That the 
soul was not crushed was not due 
to oversight on the part of the op- 
pressor. Every article of the Stat- 
utes of Kilkenny was aimed at the 
soul of the Gael. And the struggle 
to save this soul is back of the Ire- 
land of catacombs, the hidden Ire- 
land, the Ireland of secrets. 

Let us view this secret Ireland, 
this Ireland preserving a soul while 
the body is broken. Dying yet liv- 
ing. 

First, there is the religious con- 
flict. The struggle to maintain the 
Faith in spite of the allurements to 
apostasy. Much has been written 
about that. Considerable of what 
has been written is traditional and 
exaggerated.’ Generally it is lauda- 
tory and not critical. Because, to 
tell the truth, the picture is not all 
a glowing one. There are weak- 
nesses and strange concessions and 
apostasies. And the apostasies oc- 
cur in surprisingly high places. 
Some of the religious leaders saved 
the physical and lost the spiritual 
life. And yet the nation kept its 
soul. The surest proof of this— 
more sure than fossil remains, cryp- 
tic inscriptions or manuscripts—is 
the fact that this soul remains now, 
vigorous and other-worldly. 

The hidden effort to preserve the 
Faith is evident in the chosen places 
of worship. Sometimes the Mass 
service was read in the Big House 
of an as yet undisposstssed clan 




















chief, or in some ruined monastery, 
or under the white thorn hedges 
growing out of the ditches by 
the side of the road. The priests 
who went away into voluntary or 
forced exile returned by stealth. 
They disguised themselves, lived by 
stealth, ministered by stealth. The 
young Gaels who left for continental 
Europe to be educated in the min- 
istry returned from Rome or Sala- 
manca or Louvain to their country- 
men to serve them in secret. This 
is why, in spite of arms, ostracism 
and penalization, the ancient Gaelic 
nation kept the ancient Faith. Pos- 
session is a potent argument. And 
present possession is proof that the 
Gaelic people kept their covenant 
with Patrick. 

The period of Ireland’s secret 
struggle to maintain national exist- 
ence is virtually covered by the cen- 
turies of religious persecution. Un- 
less we interpret the record wrong- 
ly, it took a considerable time for 
the Gaels to recognize their serfdom. 
Possibly an age-long loose political 
unity explains this. And probably 
grants and favors dispensed lavish- 
ly here and there to powerful an- 
cient chiefs gave a certain benignity 
to bondage. Not all the powerful 
clan chiefs were dispossessed at 
once. And unfortunately many of 
the undisturbed thought in terms 
of themselves, not in terms of a na- 
tion. During the seventeenth and 
eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies Ireland was prostrate. And 
through these centuries she lived in 
her catacombs to preserve her na- 
tionhood. The early Christians had 
their signs and symbols, their secret 
passwords and phrases of recogni- 
tion. In Ireland we witness a like 


hiddenness for the sake of main- 
taining a national soul. 
The names the native Irish ap- 
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plied to their country are more se- 
cret than symbolic. They speak of 
her as Shan Vhan Vhoct (Poor Old 
Woman), Cathleen ni Houlihan 
(Cathleen the Daughter of Houli- 
han), The Dark Rosaleen, Granuale, 
when they refer to her in written or 
spoken language. And this for the 
practical purpose of concealment 
rather than for the decoration 
which symbolism confers. Spies 
were numerous and resourceful and 
well rewarded. The legitimate 
speech and action of normal life 
was made treasonable by legal en- 
actments and punishable as treason. 
The major attempt of the conqueror 
was to kill the national soul. Note 
the penal statutes of the centuries 
under consideration. The Parlia- 
ment of Kilkenny forbade intermar- 
riage between the English and the 
Irish; assumption of Irish costume 
or language by the English; ap- 
pointment of the Irish to church 
benefices; social relationships be- 
tween the two races; possession or 
disposal of property by the native 
Irish. Education, religious wor- 
ship, trial by jury were all forbid- 
den by statute. So this method of 
speech was used for the express 
purpose of concealment. It was a 
necessity, not a literary device. 
And the fact that modern writers 
have added the element of symbol- 
ism to the original element of hid- 
denness should not dim our percep- 
tion of the original necessity. Jaco- 
bite poetry abounds in this sort of 
language. The ballads of a later 
period make free use of it. Its chief 
purpose is deception. The enemy 
must not be permitted to pierce the 
veil behind which the faithful are 
permitted to look. 

Along with this concealment in 
language went secretiveness in al- 
most every activity of life. You 
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were punished for possessing so 
many head of cattle, so you con- 
cealed possession if you could; and 
felt no sense of moral lapse. One 
of the weaknesses of unjust laws is 
the spirit of evasion and rebellion 
which they engender. Men will not 
obey laws which set upon them bur- 
dens which they hate. And because 
most of the laws enacted for the 
government of the Gaelic people 
during the centuries under consid- 
eration were coercive and tyran- 
nical, it was considered enlightened 
virtue to evade them. And evasion 
was most successfully effected by 
concealment. 

The attempt to kill the soul of 
the Gaelic nation found a third ex- 
pression in the suppression of the 
native language. To preserve the 
native tongue and the poetry of that 
tongue brought about a system of 
hiddenness scarcely less real than 
the systems devised to maintain the 
ancient Faith and the ancient na- 
tionhood. The words “song” and 
“bard” are much used when people 
write of Gaelic poetry. The “bard” 
is the poet, and “song” the poetry 
of the Gael. However, students of 
Gaelic life and letters will not ac- 
cept without qualification this loose 
designation. “Bard” is not a syno- 
nym for “poet”; and considerable of 
what remains of so-called Gaelic po- 
etry is in no sense synonymous with 
“song.” 

The bardic schools were an insti- 
tution the origin of which has not 
yet been discovered. According to 
Professor Bergin in his essay on 
Bardic Poetry, the bardic order ex- 
isted in prehistoric times; and the 
position of the bard in society was 
established in the earliest Gaelic 
traditions. The bard (we use the 
word bard here to apply to the en- 
tire order of poets) went through a 
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long course of training in order to 
perfect himself in his profession. 
According to Professor Bergin, he 
was “a professor of literature, a 
man of letters highly trained in an 
aristocratic society—holding an of- 
ficial position therein by virtue of 
his training, his learning, his knowl- 
edge of the history and traditions of 
his country and clan.”? He was not 
a song writer as such. He was fre- 
quently a political official, a chron- 
icler, a satirist; often he was a poet. 
But whether he was a poet or not, 
he always composed in verse. The 
bards maintained a position of in- 
fluence and power. Occasionally 
they were meddlesome and quarrel- 
some; and three times at least were 
banished from Ireland. But they 
were the preservers of learning. 
They fostered and dispensed it. 
History, law, language, literature 
was in their keeping, and from their 
schools it went out to the nation. 
This little seventeenth century 
poem by an unknown writer gives 
us a glimpse of the comforfs which 
fell to the bard, whom we shall 
identify as the “scholar.” 


“Pleasant the scholar’s life 
When his books surround him: 
*Tis clear to ye, O people, 

No better is in Ireland. 


“O’er him the strongest lord 
Rules not as prince or king; 
For him no Church’s dues, 
Nor fines nor early rising. 


“Early rising, shepherding, 

These he never yields, 

And just as little worries him 
Tillage or watching in the night. 


“Great the harvest of his plough 
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Coming in the front of Spring; 
And the yoke of his plough-team, 
A handful of pens! 


“At backgammon, at the harp 
So sweet, he’d love a spell; 

Or a spell in joyous company, 
With his friends around him.” 


The bardic schools came to an 
end well toward the close of the 
seventeenth century. Patronage 
failed them. Gaelic speech became 
a speech of dishonor to the ears of 
the conqueror. It was a forbidden 
speech. And bardic schools were 
forbidden schools. So during the 
catacomb centuries the bardic 
schools ceased, and their places 
were supplied by secret “courts” of 
poetry. These “courts,” because 
they must be secret, lost the nobil- 
ity of the original bardic schools. 
They were maintained at peril. 
They were called in secret, and the 
wording of the call was in a hidden 
language. The “court” was called 
by the “sheriff.” The invitation 
was a “warrant.” The “court” was 
held to coincide with a fair, a mar- 
ket, a marriage, a “pathern,” or 
some anniversary or local happen- 
ing, and was presided over by the 
most famous poet of the district. 
At the “court” some of the assem- 
bled poets read their poems in the 
outlawed Gaelic language in order 
to maintain the Gaelic tradition of 
speech and poetry. These poets 
knew their ancient language. To- 
gether in some tavern, or in the 
house of some yet undispossessed 
Gaelic chief, they met and recited,— 
or listened,—and were warmed with 
memories. There by themselves, 


they could forget for a little their 
bondage and feel, as one of them 
pathetically says, “the comfort of a 
song.” 
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These poets were only peasants, 
as Mr. Daniel Corkery points out in 
his admirable text, The Hidden Ire- 
land. They had no printing press, 
no way of appealing to a large audi- 
ence, even if the appeal were al- 
lowed. They were poor. Some- 
times they were destitute. Sean 
Clarach MacDomhnail can say with- 
out exaggeration, 


“My cattle are shelterless, 

My team unfed, thrive ill. 

In misery my people dwell, 

Their elbows through their 
clothes; 

A price is on my head 

At the landlord’s will; 

My shoes are tattered 

And no wherewithal to make them 
good.” 


Nor were these poets, who gath- 
ered to comfort one another with 
their outpourings, men to secure a 
hearing beyond their peasant broth- 
ers. They were dispossessed school 
masters, day laborers, peddlers, 
poor scholars, wanderers of the 
roads. They received no recom- 
pense, “playing music to empty 
pockets,” as Raftery will say later 
on. In_ stricken Ireland these 
cracked vessels would preserve the 
vintage of Gaelic poetry. That the 
vessels were not richer, more 
worthy, is to be regretted. But let 
us be thankful that some of the vin- 
tage is preserved through them. 

They are not a well-known com- 
pany to the general readers of po- 
etry. Perhaps some will call them 
a motley company. But consider- 
ing the devastation of their lands, 
their dispossession from any place 
of trust under government, the 
hopelessness of the future into 
which they looked, we must not be 
surprised if they appear ill-kept; 
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nor too censorious if they went to 
the tavern for a temporary ob- 
livion. 

They make a goodly list, these 
struggling singers who met in hid- 
ing and read their songs to the 
company, and passed them about by 
stealth to neighbors who hungered 
for the refreshment of an amhran. 
There is Eagan O’Rahilly, the wan- 
derer of Munster, who lies buried in 
Muckross Abbey. He often sings 
depressingly of a crushed Ireland, 
for all that a fellow poet calls him 
“witty Eagan.” 


“A land poured out beneath the 
feet of miscreants! 

A land of fetters—it is sickness to 
me unto death! 

A land poor, afflicted, lonely, and 
tortured! 

A land without a husband, without 
a son, without a spouse! 

A land without vigor, or spirit, or 
hearing! 

A land in which there is no justice 
to be done to the poor.” 


Such is the Munster of this late sev- 
enteenth century wanderer. 

Owen Roe O’Sullivan—to give 
him his translated name—is the 
greatest of the poets of what is 
known as the Sliav Luachra school. 
And a pitiful figure he is! A life 
tragic and lonely! More lonely and 
tragic even than that of O’Rahilly. 
He opened a school in his own coun- 
tryside which had to be closed be- 
cause of his bad conduct. He fled 
elsewhere and never afterward 
knew much peace, however much 
he sang. He spent several years 
working as a spailpin, or wander- 
ing the roads of Munster. They 
were years of insults, pain, home- 
sickness, physical weakness, pov- 
erty. He was forced to flee into the 
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English army, and sailed for the 
West Indies. Later he went to sea. 
He was not happy there either, and 
felt the heart hunger for home. 
O’Sullivan was nearly a century 
dead when Father Dinneen collected 
and published the wastrel’s contri- 
bution to the secret treasury of 
Gaelic song. Unstable and irre- 
sponsible though he was, he yet 
could rage piously at oppression. 


“O Jesus, O dear God, and O Father 
of the Lamb, 

Who beholds us hard bound in fet- 
ters and bonds— 

O mighty King of Heaven, answer 
my poem, 

Scatter and banish from us this 
contemptible breed.” 


He was a poet of lonely moods; and 
passionate for freedom. He once 
referred to himself as “Owen of the 
sweet mouth,” and spoke of the 
great Gaelic past as the time when 
there was the “comfort of music.” 

Other secret poets, many of 
whom answered the sheriff’s call,— 
or gave it,—for the assembly of 
“court,” can only be mentioned. 
We hear of them at the Blarney 
“Court”—Tade O’Duinnin, Dirmuid 
MacCarthy, William MacCartan, 
William Ruad (Red) Cotter; at 
Sliav Luachra (a district near Kil- 
larney) from which came Owen 
Roe O’Sullivan, “the sweet mouth.” 
In the present town of Charleville 
(Rathliure) there was a famous 
“court” which was presided over by 
Sean Clarach MacDonnell. In 
Croom, Co. Limerick (“Croom of 
the Merriment” they named it in af- 
fectionate reminiscence) was the 
great “court” of Sean O’Toomey 
(O’Tuama). Youghal (Co. Cork) 
had its “court” to which went poets 
from far off Co. Clare. In Tipperary 




















lived Liam Heffernan; out of Mil- 
town Malbay (Co. Clare) we re- 
member Michael Cronin. Munster 
had an impressive number of these 
“courts.” There were some in Con- 
naught and Leinster; and very prob- 
ably Ulster was not without its rep- 
resentation. 

If we find many of the singers 
who answered the roll call irrespon- 
sible and wayward or worse, we 
must remember that they belonged 
in the days when the life of the Gael 
was held in small esteem. They 
sought forgetfulness in convivial 
companionship rather than comfort 
in religion. Without condoning, we 
understand. Hard is the lot of vas- 
salage for men who are passionate 
for the joy of lyric speech! 

They loved Ireland and _ they 
served her in their own secret way. 
Wastrels many of them; some evil 
beyond excuse; some, too, reserved 
and very gentle; most of them wan- 
derers. But all of them could say 
of themselves what that “spoiled 
priest,” that vagabond of the roads 
and of the seas, Denis McNamara 
the Red (Donnchadh Ruadh Mac- 
Conmara) said of himself out of his 
lonesomeness and pain of loss, 


“Pleasant in that place the sweet 
voice of the birds, 

As a soft and gentle harp bewail- 
ing the Gael— 

My fate is to be a thousand miles 
away 

From the fair hills of Holy Ire- 
land.” 


They were spailpins and wastrels 
and wanderers and hard drinkers, 
but they could put away their tat- 
tered garments and sit down with 
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poets when feeling suffused them. 
Has not Owen Roe of the Sweet 
Mouth, among the greatest of them 
all, said so for himself and for 
every one of his fellow poets? 


“At the close of the day, should my 
limbs be tired or sore, 

And the steward gibe that my 
spade work is nothing worth, 
Gently I’ll speak of Death’s adven- 

turous ways 
Or, of Grecian battles in Troy, 
where princes fell!” 


They were neglected, dis- 
possessed, feeling at every turn the 
hard grip of poverty. Yet there was 
worse than dispossession and pri- 
vation. And for their brave revolt 
against that we love them in spite 
of all their sins. There was the 
sense of bondage and the shame 
that goes with it which great na- 
tures cannot hide from themselves 
or put away. Owen Roe O’Sullivan 
—Owen of the Sweet Mouth—felt it 
as his fellows must have felt it. He 
tells us so in words that burn into 
us yet, in spite of journeying years 
and the chill wrappings of transla- 
tion: 


“°Tis not the poverty I most detest, 
Nor being down for ever, 

But the insult that follows it, 
Which no leeches can cure.” 


Through crushing poverty, in- 
sults and cruelty they are insurgent 
and proud. Let Eagan O’Rahilly 
speak the defiant words that will 
serve for all, 


“For help I will not cry until I’m 
put in a narrow coffin.” 











WE ARE DISSATISFIED 


By RutH KATHERINE BYRNS 


Y friends and I belong to the 
generation that has grown up 
since the War. We are a genera- 
tion whose vices and virtues have 
been often discussed, but whose 
voice has seldom been heard; a gen- 
eration that has attracted endless 
interest but little understanding. 
Now we are in our middle twenties; 
we are doctors, lawyers, teachers, 
journalists, or business men and 
women,—we are accepted as ma- 
ture members of society. As adults 
we now look at life and we are dis- 
satisfied with the panorama that we 
see. 

Encouraged by the American con- 
viction that education insures suc- 
cess, we have spent from sixteen to 
twenty years in going to school. 
This schooling, we suspect, is the 
chief cause of our dissatisfaction, 
for it has not fitted us for life in any 
sense. Our education has been, 
paradoxical though it seems, at the 
same time too general and too 
specific. It has been too general in 
that it has not taught us any one 
thing very well; it has been too spe- 
cific since nearly everything we 
were ever taught was isolated, de- 
tached from other facts, separated 
from life situations and without 
real meaning. We have found that 
an authentic education cannot be 
divorced from experience; one can 
memorize words and phrases but 
they are not a part of him unless 
they fit into his life activities in 
some way. Normal human needs, 
probable activities, real problems, 
natural interests are the bases on 


which education should be, but de- 
cidedly is not built. 

Because nearly all men and wom- 
en now lead some sort of vocational 
or working life, we feel that educa- 
tion should have given us at least 
a good foundation for vocational ac- 
tivities. This, we have learned, is 
most often not the case. Those of 
us who have entered school-teach- 
ing found that our schooling did 
not fit us for this profession any 
more than it did for clerking in de- 
partment stores or waiting on table. 
We had to start at the very bottom 
of the subjects which we were to 
teach and learn the materials as 
well as the methods of teaching just 
as completely as though we were 
not “certified.” We are agreed that 
it has been the same for those of us 
who have gone into business offices, 
into law, and even into the profes- 
sions for which the more technical 
courses in a university train. Jour- 
nalists, engineers, or dieticians— 
we have all met the same experi- 
ence. 

“No parents should send a son to 
college unless they are prepared to 
support him for the rest of his life,” 
says Brian, a vigorous young Phi 
Beta Kappa who can find nothing 
to do with his honors and history 
credits except to teach high school 
civics or work in a meat packing 
plant. He has chosen the packing 
plant. 

“If I taught the truth in civics 
about our antiquated tax system, 
the absurd maze that our laws form, 
and the corruption which is every- 























where in our civic life, I should only 
lose my job. I’d rather work ten 
hours a day in the yards at the 
packing plant than be just another 
hypocritical teacher,” he explains. 

Allen, who spent four years in 
college studying to be an account- 
ant, is running a pop-corn stand. 
John, who was encouraged to spend 
his last thousand dollars on a year 
in France after he had taken his 
master’s degree in French litera- 
ture, is selling brushes from door to 
door. 

“I might have been a journalist 
if I hadn’t studied journalism,” says 
Alice, who was an honor student in 
college, and since graduation has 
lost one job after another. 

All of this lack of vocational ad- 
justment which we are demonstrat- 
ing must not be dismissed as an- 
other result of the present depres- 
sion for it is a direct result of our 
educations. We have not been 
trained to work and we have ac- 
quired habits and tastes that make 
it hard for us to learn to work. We, 
with our degrees, hate to start at 
the foot of the ladder. Henry’s ex- 
perience is typical of what we face: 
he started to work in a bank after 
graduation and holds a job of much 
less importance and salary than his 
friend of the same age who entered 
the bank as a messenger after leav- 
ing high school and learned some- 
thing about the bank during the 
four years that Henry spent in col- 
lege. Henry laments what we have 
all found—the young men and 
women who have not spent four or 
five years in colleges and univer- 
sities and with whom we compete 
in our work do not have the indo- 
lent habits that we acquired in lei- 
surely hours in a buzzing college 
laboratory or library; they have 
learned that one cannot cut work as 
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lightly as we cut our classes, or ig- 
nore employers as we ignored our 
professors. 

Education may be excused, per- 
haps, for failing to fit us for voca- 
tional life on the grounds that mod- 
ern conditions are so complex and 
occupations so diversified that any 
kind of effective vocational training 
for the professions is nearly impos- 
sible. If we grant this, we feel that, 
in order to justify the time we have 
spent in school, our education 
should have provided us with a cul- 
tural wealth, a wide variety of deco- 
rative knowledge, or, asking the 
very least, developed in us an abun- 
dance of enjoyable leisure time 
tastes. Here we feel more keenly 
than ever that our education has 
completely failed us. We seek the 
movies, the golf course, and the 
bridge table just as often as though 
we did not realize that they are 
profitless and not particularly 
pleasant time passers. We read, 
but only the newest books, and we 
read those quickly and thoughtless- 
ly. We read histories of philosophy 
that do not acquaint us with sys- 
tems of thought, yet we do not pro- 
test; we read histories of civiliza- 
tion that give us a fairy tale pic- 
ture of the past; we were not taught 
to want to know accurate accounts; 
we read biographies which we 
should recognize as psychological 
distortions of the events in the life 
of some traditionally important 
man or woman, and we are only 
vaguely troubled by the realization 
that we are learning more of the au- 
thor than of the subject. 

We have not been encouraged or 
taught to exercise any real critical 
qualities that may be dormant with- 
in us. Our exercises in literature 
have not guided us to an apprecia- 
tion or enjoyment of poetry or prose 
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that we would not have liked as 
well or better had we left school 
when we were fourteen or fifteen 
years old. Truly, courses in litera- 
ture gave us a feeling that the clas- 
sics and the best reading is dull and 
tiresome; we shall always associate 
with them a plodding and analytical 
method of reading that deadens the 
life and spirit of literature. 

Kristin Lavransdatter? 1 over- 
heard a college senior say. “Oh, 
yes, the book with the green cover 
that was required in the Modern 
Novel course. I started to read it, 
but then I heard that it was re- 
quired reading in that course so I 
knew it would be tiresome.” 

The classroom and the textbook 
have taken the edge off our curios- 
ity about history and natural sci- 
ence without giving us an adequate 
picture of these fields of knowledge. 
We have a touch of mathematics, 
but we don’t need it; we can read, 
rather hesitatingly, a foreign lan- 
guage or two, but we don’t do it; 
courses in composition have taught 
us how to express ourselves, but we 
have few thoughts worthy of ex- 
pression. Our schooling, the fact 
is, has in no sense pointed the way 
toward learning to think. The be- 
lief exists, rather commonly among 
our elders, that the modern school 
teaches its pupils to think, or allows 
them to do so. This, we know, is 
ridiculously untrue. We remember 
the professor who is noted from 
coast to coast as an exponent of an 
education that “stimulates thought, 
that introduces pupils to raw facts 
so that they may think out original 
opinions about them, that brings 
conflict and life situations into 
problem solving...” It is the same 
professor who distributes to the 
students in his class a reading list 
of twenty books, presumably the 
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“introduction to raw facts.” Seven- 
teen of the twenty books on his ap- 
proved reading list he wrote him- 
self. 

We resent the false freedom that 
has been made much of in many 
schools for we know that teachers, 
on the whole, do not want their pu- 
pils to think. To learn the jargon 
of the subject, the names of several 
books in the field, and the ideas of 
the lecturer or teacher in the course 
is what is expected of pupils or stu- 
dents. Natural curiosity and orig- 
inal thought are, as ever, unwel- 
come in the average classroom, and 
no good can come to education from 
denying this truth. 

Judging the values of our educa- 
tion as fairly as we can, many of 
us have decided that education is 
necessary because of the American 
prejudice in favor of it; in other 
words, we need degrees to get posi- 
tions more than we need school in- 
formation to keep them. We are 
the victims of this prejudice; we 
have sacrificed years of our lives to 
an idea that has not as yet been 
clearly thought through; we were 
sent in pursuit of schooling rather 
than of knowledge, experience, or 
wisdom. 

As citizens recently turned out of 
our nation’s school we should be in- 
telligent and informed concerning 
the affairs of state, yet we view the 
intricacies of government with an 
uncomprehending gaze. As chil- 
dren and as students we were told 
to honor and respect our govern- 
ment; as citizens we are at a loss to 
find something deserving of honor 
or respect. We see our governors 
and highest federal officials tangled 
in cases of gross dishonesty; we see 
prejudices and ignorance played on 
by political parties even in such an 
important affair as a- presidential 























election; we see open defiance of 
law; we see gangs running our large 
cities; we see federal officials mur- 
dering those whom they suspect of 
disobedience of one law and tolerat- 
ing other crimes. One of the most 
characteristic sights we remember 
from the college campus is the an- 
nual series of football-drink orgies 
at which the bootlegger openly car- 
ries on his business and where the 
policemen turn their backs on 
drunken alumni and ignore the bot- 
tles and flasks which are passed 
back and forth with no attempt to- 
ward concealment. Little wonder 
that we do not vote. Were the laws 
we dislike enforced, we might be 
interested in voting so as to bring 
about their repeal; as conditions 
are this is not necessary. 

Some of us have learned—outside 
of schools—that in regard to gov- 
ernment as well as other phases of 
American life, sentiment and prac- 
tice, word and act, fact and belief 
are amazingly contradictory and yet 
exist together. We do not like this 
but we do not know what to do 
about it. 

Neither do we know what to do 
about the uncertainty of attaining 
justice in our old-fashioned Ameri- 
can judicial system. The utter un- 
reliability of witnesses’ testimony 
has been proven time and time 
again by psychological experiments; 
likewise, experiment has shown that 
the average man or woman—who is 
the average juryman—is, as likely 
as not, very deficient in intelligence; 
experience has proved, in countless 
cases, that confessions of guilt ob- 
tained under the duress of the 
“third degree” are often not true; 
we remember that judges, juries, 
and justices are not always above 
corruption. The faults of the pres- 
ent system are obvious but almost 
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entirely unheeded; there is more 
concern in to-day’s schools about 
the medieval Inquisition and trial 
by ordeal. 

While our lethargy toward polit- 
ical life goes almost unnoticed, there 
has been much comment and con- 
cern displayed about the irreligion 
of the younger people. Upon facing 
and investigating the charge against 
us, it is perfectly apparent that the 
older generation has done its best 
to take religion from us; it is the 
generation of our parents, our pro- 
fessors, and preachers that has 
made the stand against the accept- 
ed religions,—and then in some 
manner, by way perhaps of the 
great disorganization that exists 
throughout the mental life as well 
as in the physical aspects of mod- 
ern life, because fact and opinion 
have no particular relationship, we 
of the younger generation have been 
accused of doing what has been 
done to us. Most of us are gravely 
concerned with religion and we are 
all seriously interested in the cause 
and plan of our existence, of our 
relationship to an overruling Pow- 
er. Religion, with all its ramifica- 
tions, is one of our favorite subjects 
for discussion. Since our faulty ed- 
ucation has left a large number of 
us completely untrained in philoso- 
phy, metaphysics, and logic, and 
uneducated concerning the tenets of 
the religious faiths, our thinking in 
regard to religion is often halting 
and somewhat without direction. 
Many of us feel that religion and 
education should go hand in hand, 
each casting light and meaning on 
the other, but the majority of us 
have not been schooled in this way. 
We have been educated in such a 
way that either our education has 
caused us to be discontented with 
our religion, or our religion has 
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made us dissatisfied with our edu- 
cation. 

Sociology, history and economics 
have given us bits of information 
which do not explain the actual con- 
ditions that we find so confusing. 
The ages that fostered serfdom, the 
medieval guild system, the days of 
slavery, the era of the small indus- 
try are clear and orderly pictures 
to us compared with to-day’s milieu. 
We cannot understand or compre- 
hend the contradictory situations 
that exist—lavish luxury and ap- 
palling poverty both seem to domi- 
nate the economic character of the 
present. Famed sociologists have 
told us in lecture and in textbook, 
that many of the difficulties in our 
social-economic life are caused by 
over-population, that the world is 
fast approaching the upper limits 
of population that it can support, 
that we have nearly reached a point 
where there is “standing room 
only.” This explanation has been 
given to us in all seriousness by 
many of our teachers who at the 
same time quoted the contradictory 
explanation that the cause of much 
of our social-economic trouble is 
over-production. Why is such ab- 
surdity in thinking tolerated? Be- 
cause popular thought and absolute 
fact have no relation in the minds 
of the majority. 
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Through this mass of confusion 
into which we have been led we hear 
the voices of Capitalism, Commu- 
nism and Labor. But theories do 
not appeal to us as a means of bet- 
tering things, we have had too much 
theory in school—we want under- 
standing. Experience has shown us 
how far apart theory and fact may 
be. We cannot see how conditions 
can be better until a_ scientific 
knowledge of how they now are is 
accepted. 

We are young; we are educated; 
we look at life and we are dissatis- 
fied. We are not adopting a cynic 
pose for we really are not anxiously 
hopeful, we are not filled with en- 
thusiasm and eager ambition to 
conquer the world, life, or fame; we 
are definitely dissatisfied, disap- 
pointed, perhaps discouraged. We 
face a world so complex that we 
cannot see how its problems can 
ever be solved. Education seems to 
have failed us and consequently, 
government bewilders us and the 
economic world is a maze. 

What does our dissatisfaction 
portend? Revolution, creative in- 
spiration, or decadence? Probably 
the latter, since our dissatisfac- 
tion is not uncomfortable enough 
to foster revolution nor our vi- 
sion clear enough to stimulate 
creativeness. 
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By KATHLEEN CLANCY 


IGH on an eminence it stands— 

a dignified building, designed 
to house adequately the Orphanage 
and the Missionary Sisters who 
were its creators. Facing the sun- 
set, with its high and gracious 
statue of the Sacred Heart bathed 
in a golden flood, it was a pleasing 
and peaceful sight to the women 
gathering to its doors. 

Up the broad drive they came— 
in graceful, gleaming cars; or chug- 
ging up in red or yellow taxis; or, 
veritable pilgrims, on foot, laden 
with baggage, from the street cars 
and busses that crested the hill sev- 
eral blocks away; to these, the 
quiet, orderly office and dusky cor- 
ridors seemed a haven of rest in- 
deed. 

With no fussing, and but a few 
quiet words, the large groups of 
women were dispersed and as- 
signed, with marvelous efficiency, 
to the little white curtained cubicles 
which were to be their homes and 
their cells for the four days of the 
retreat. 

And suddenly all is quiet and or- 
derly—as if it had always been so, 
and a blessed silence comes down, 
and there is leisured walking in the 
broad corridors, and on every face 
there comes a listening, inward 
look; and as, singly and grouped, 
they pass the transverse corridor 
where stands the great St. Anthony 
statue, gemmed round the feet with 
ruby gleamings, the sudden sparkle 
is as an imperative call to the dear 
Presence in the lovely chapel be- 
yond. 





It is a pretty chapel. 


The gift of 
some favored soul to whom God had 
given many gifts; the gift of world- 
ly goods—full, pressed down, and 
overflowing; the gift of understand- 


ing and of much love. He had read 
so well the secret of these warm 
Italian hearts, and the chapel is a 
clear picture of his kindness—of 
their exuberant, opulent, Italian 
love of beauty—love of souls—love 
of God. 

From the lovely arches, banded 
with grape and with wheat; from 
the glowing windows, informed 
with light and with sanctity; from 
the soaring, articulate white altars; 
from the singing of the exquisitely 
blended flowers; from the laughter 
of the dancing candle light; from 
every lovely, dissimilar, individual 
statue, comes an almost audible cry 
of Italy—Italy—and the love of 
God. 

I love that overflowing Italian 
love. It is the added rose leaf of a 
full devotion which prompts the 
Order to add to a sober and utilita- 
rian religious habit a charming lit- 
tle ruffle of black lace; the little or- 
phan boys have Sunday blouses of 
golden-tan pongee with short 
sleeves to show their dimpled el- 
bows; the little orphan girls wear 
bonnets of white lace; and also lus- 
cious pink bows tied under their 
chins; the dress-up gowns of the 
big orphan girls are starched and 
sober white, with collars and ties of 
heavenly Blessed Virgin blue. An 
out-going, grace-surfeited group of 
retreatants receive each a picture of 
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the Sacred Heart as a remembrance 
of the retreat, and also a _ gold 
trimmed picture of the sweet-faced 
Foundress, with an ardent prayer 
for her beatification. The Italians 
share with Mary Magdalen this vir- 
tue—they have loved much. 

And so the retreat begins: 

They have gathered into the 
chapel, unhurried, expectant, and, 
as the tall, scholarly retreat-master 
enters, making the Sign of the 
Cross, there is an audible settling, a 
sort of corporate sigh of satisfac- 
tion. With that fine economy of 
motion and grace of gesture which 
is the heritage of the priesthood, he 
kneels before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment and says a single Hail Mary— 
clear, confident, but informed and 
vibrant with his own cry for help 
that he may help these others. 

Turning, then, he begins the first 
conference. One gets the impres- 
sion of an artist painting a picture; 
with broad, clear, sure, bold strokes, 
he lays in his background; and all 
the while his keen eyes and keener 
mind are sensing the needs of his 
auditors. Strange gift of God to His 
priests. And they say the days of 
miracles are over. 

Flesh and blood; manner and 
class; pretense and pride; weak- 
ness, blindness, willfulness: Like a 
smoke screen, he penetrates it; like 
a barrage, he scatters it. What 
they need he will give them. 

One there was who was tired— 
physically and mentally; spiritual- 
ly bewildered; her life as ashes in 
her hands; stalked by defeat and 
failure; burdened with the burden 
of the defeat and failure of others 
who were dearer than life; and her 
unworded cry was, “Lord, that I 
may see—that I may understand.” 

And now the background was 
complete, and the retreat-master 
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Like an icy 
plunge —terrible and _ tonic — his 


comes to his subject. 


subject is Job. Job bereft of all 
things; Job shorn of power, and 
place and peace; Job the outcast; 
Job the failure—failure—failure. 

One came for rest. Rest and re- 
lief. And on the second day he gave 
us Job again. How, with his life 
shattered about him, shard on 
shard,—his one cry, his one concern 
was, “How am I going to stand the 
Judgment?” 

One came to seek ease and peace 
and security. And his story was of 
the Stranger in a strange land, and 
the Pilgrim with no stone whereon 
to lay His head and no house where- 
in to lodge. 

There was the Holy Hour; the 
Blessed Sacrament exposed; and, 
clad in the white and gold livery of 
Benediction, he spoke of the Beggar 
—Christ. “Dear ladies in Christ,” 
he said, and begged for love. It 
must take an enormous courage and 
an enormous humility to preach be- 
fore the Blessed Sacrament exposed. 
And how he begged, and how he 
worked. And how his heart re- 
joiced when at last he turned and 
offered in his upturned hands so 
many uplifted hearts. 

“Dear ladies in Christ Jesus,” 
each meditation, each conference, 
each sermon began. And as the 
days of withdrawal deepened, it was 
Our Lord, Himself, Who gave us 
this gracious greeting. For that 
was the lasting fruit of the retreat 
—to know our dearness to the 
Heart of God. Even our forgiven 
sins we learned to wear proudly as 
scars of battle and as signs of re- 
demption. 

There were long, terribly long 
hours for the retreat-master in the 
confessional. And all day and 
every day there were long lines of 
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penitents, who waited long, long 
minutes to lay their burdens at his 
feet. 

There was one whose weary feet 
sustained her, three times, to the 
position of being “next,” and three 
times the conference bell rang, and 
the confessor must needs leave the 
confessional. 

When, for the fourth time she 
grew to be next, there was a very 
tired old lady, two beyond her, who 
had wearily slumped to the floor, 
with her tired arms about the base 
of the great crucifix. So one gave 
the old lady place. And when the 
one between finally entered the con- 
fessional—for twenty-six mortal 
minutes, one earned the merit of 
her sacrifice. 

And one had come a weary way; 
begging that her cross be lifted 
from her; crying that its weight was 
over great; asking that she might 
turn back the pages; praying that 
the score might be erased: Out of 
the silence, a voice; out of the still- 
ness, a Grace; out of the quiet dusk, 
like a soothing hand on her heart; 
—with reasoned assurance, with 
compassionate sternness, with 
mathematical sequence, with syl- 
logistic consequentiality, One per- 
suaded her to put squarely back on 
her own galled shoulders the cross 
which her hands had made; and 
after,—to kneel before Our Lady’s 
shrine, in ordered and indescribable 
peace, and with a kind of crazy joy, 
to thank God that she could keep it, 
keep it, keep it. 

It is a heavy job for the retreat- 
master, and he seems a bit frail and 
wasted. As he leaves the confes- 
sional, about four minutes before 
the time of the next conference, and 
slips quietly out a side door, he 
looks deadly tired, and the crosses 
that he has been lifting from many 
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souls, are almost visible on his 
slightly bent shoulders. One won- 
ders, thinking over this intensive 
program, whether he sleeps or eats 
—and when he shaves or reads his 
office. Maybe he can dispense him- 
self, under such pressure, from part 
of his breviary, but he does not 
dispense himself from _ shaving. 
Every time he steps through the 
Sanctuary door, he is the pink of 
physical perfection; the exhaustion 
has vanished, and his cool, fresh, 
perfectly groomed head is lifted 
with a promise and a challenge. 

His long, black, scapular garment 
parts at the neck to show just a 
gleam of the immaculate roman col- 
lar; and in his fine, scholarly hand, 
schooled to a perfection of expres- 
sion, he holds, always, a black cruci- 
fix; the fingers, caressing, protect- 
ing, clinging, fit about it with the 
familiarity of long practice and 
prayer; the palm seems hollowed to 
that beloved shape; and the man, 
the priest, the sermon and the cruci- 
fix are blended into one voice, cry- 
ing in the wilderness. He is very 
gifted. His vocation of teacher is 
almost a separate personality from 
the sacrificial priest. And there are 
powers of satire and invective that 
one envisions him keeping sternly 
in leash. And then, sometimes, not 
so much so. 

While he is brushing in his back- 
ground again, one’s eyes wander 
about the chapel. Up to St. Joseph 
with his protecting arm about the 
Infant and his imploring expres- 
sion; to Our Lady, with the indul- 
gent kindness of her little smile; to 
the animated Last Supper under the 
altar, where young, ardent, high- 
headed Mark, is leaning far across 
the table and excitedly inquiring of 
Judas why he is afraid to receive. 
There is one angel that keeps me 
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fascinated—and apologetic—during 
all the retreat. He looks profound- 
ly annoyed. It is the tall standing 
angel on the Epistle side, with the 
long staff that burgeons out into a 
fountain of living light. On the 
first evening, I discovered his long- 
lashed displeasure, from the front 
pew, and, abashed, never dared 
thereafter to approach nearer than 
the seventh. I never could endure 
the disapproval of the holy... . 

He loves to preach. He loves to 
feel his power—the dear power 
which God has given him over souls. 
And he plays upon hearts as on a 
great organ. And he finds stub- 
born hearts and cold hearts and 
blind hearts. . . . Upon these, soon, 
he is concentrating all his genius. 
Again, he discovers the frail little 
woman in the front pew, with the 
eagerly cupped ear, trying to gather 
in the story of the love of God ere 
she sinks forever into silence; and 
he takes the time and thought to 
face her fully, so that his mobile 
lips and concise enunciation might 
carry to her eyes as well as her 
dulled ears his mighty message. 

Once when his theme was the 
greatest of all themes—the Crucifix- 
ion and sin, he exacted the tribute 
of tears—and was paid to the last 
full measure. 

I know, I know. Time is so 
short; hearts are so blinded and ob- 
durate; in a thousand subtle ways 
life has twisted the souls of the ma- 
ture; with every breath we draw, 
the world, the flesh and the devil 
are holding back young hearts that 
God is asking for. ... 

In one short hour a desperately 
frail and dangerously tired priest 
must scotch the snake of birth con- 
trol, and snatch young souls to be 
the brides of Christ. 

The rule and discipline of silence 
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to the stranger seeking rest was not 
a trial or a sacrifice. It was an 
eagerly sought bulwark and de- 


fense. A few times only was it 
broken. Once when strolling far 
afield, she found herself in the 


grounds of the Baby Home, and a 
swirl of little heads gathered sud- 
denly about her, like a flight of but- 
terflies; dark, chiseled Italian curls; 
straight, gleaming Indian heads; 
and tiny, fluffy balls of gilt; before 
the uplifted circle of faces, and the 
eager questionings, the grace of si- 
lence broke a bit. And it was al- 
ways broken, perforce, to answer 
the gracious greetings of the work- 
ing men about the place; they had 
such warm brown eyes, and their at- 
titude, on meeting one, was that of 
a host before his own hearth. 

Once only, by devious way—the 
routine of the retreat was purposely 
broken. 

Down in the auditorium where 
they gathered for spiritual reading, 
before the statue of Mary Immacu- 
late—with some dreadful painted 
ropes on the curtain behind her— 
like a gibbet; and the reading was 
not so very spiritual, anyway— 
something about the history of the 
retreat movement—one was seized 
with a sudden nostalgia for the per- 
fectly empty chapel above. Just 
standing up and leaving might 
arouse some sympathetic soul to be- 
lieve one stricken with a sudden ill- 


ness, and move her to follow. But 
a discreet cough? Ah, that might 
disturb or distract the reader. One 


coughts again, and then, fingers to 
lip, stands up and tiptoes out—and 
no one follows. Then, on flying feet 
up the stairs, past the flower-bed of 
ruby light about St. Anthony’s feet, 
to the double ruby light in the 
chapel’s silence, and the Light of 
Light between. 




















One waits until last to go to Holy 
Communion. It started years ago 
with a mere dislike of physical 
crowding, and remained in a love of 
watching people go up to receive the 
Sacred Gift. 

There are many beautiful women. 
One, perhaps the most beautiful, 
certainly the most beautifully 
dressed, I know from her picture in 
the society columns. There is a 
funny old lady in the pew in front 
of me. She wears an enormous fur 
collar, every day—all day—and it is 
August. She limps to Communion 
each day with her left arm wrapped 
and draped from wrist to elbow 
with a dozen or more rosaries. All 
shapes, all sizes, all colors. Well, 
there’s an explanation for every- 
thing, even though we don’t know 
it. Maybe it’s a penance. Maybe 
it’s a Plenary Indulgence. 

A very lovely young girl comes 
down, looking like a St. Joseph’s 
lily. Her neck is too low. And lip- 
stick! At Communion! Well 

Now comes that almost noble 
looking one who sits next to me at 
table. She has such lovely, tolerant 
eyes. Dear God, they don’t make 
many of that type in this generation 
—like my Mother, and Aunt Maria. 
I’ve been reading their napkin 
rings, at the table, while the lady 
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behind me was reading the Imita- 
tion—and she’s Irish, of course— 
and so is everybody else at the table, 
except the large lady behind the cof- 
fee pot whose napkin ring I cannot 
see. She’s German. 

And so the retreat comes to its 
close. An oasis long to be remem- 
bered. A gift of God. Mass. Holy 
Communion. . . . The retreat-mas- 
ter, again miraculously refreshed, 
makes his poignantly simple dis- 
missal. With that heart-breakingly 
appealing and disarming trick of 
bringing himself to our level of 
weakness and sinfulness, he bids us 
farewell and God-speed; and in the 
same serene simplicity engages to 
meet us all again upon the Judg- 
ment Day within the Sacred Heart. 

He gives, then, the papal benedic- 
tion; clad, for the only time in the 
whole retreat in his scholars’ gown; 
his monks’ robe; his papal robes :— 
from the long chaste fullness of the 
flowing ebon folds, the wide sleeve 
falls back from the uplifted arm— 
the beautiful consecrated hand—the 
black crucifix. And, in the Name 
of God, the gift of the Holy Father 
is laid deep in every heart. 


. .. Suddenly, there is the harsh, 
insistent clangor of the breakfast 
bell. 











LAVENDER IN GOD’S GARDEN 


By GARRETT O’DRISCOLL 


HERE was a faint, sweet scent 

of lavender in the room where 

Kevin O’Shaughnessy, the Lion, lay 
dying. 

Over against the bed, on a little 
table made specially to fit them, 
were his four books: The Atheist, 
Thoughts of an Atheist, Godless 
and Godly—a Study of the Progress 
of Science Unhampered by Religion, 
and The Shackles of Rome. Ona 
little ivory table by the bedside—a 
delicate thing, Chinese-wrought 
there was, amid the usual para- 
phernalia of a sickroom, the latest 
edition of the evening paper, as yet 
unopened. Presently he would 
waken, call for Mattie and a light, 
cut the string, and hear her read 
these words—grunting and scorn- 
ful: 








“In spite of the fact that Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy’s’ condition has 
somewhat improved during the last 
few days, the doctors hold out lit- 
tle hope since his last stroke a week 
ago. A relapse is feared, in which 
case there can be but one issue. 
The Lion, we fear, whose cage the 
whole world was, will soon pass 
through the Iron Door to Freedom.” 


A piece of rhetoric not quite so 
bad as it reads, for Kevin O’Shaugh- 
nessy was known, and had been 
known for something like sixty 
years, throughout the length and 
breadth of the world of letters as 
“the Lion.” 

Here, in the lavender-scented 
room, in the gray of the closing 


The 


dusk, you could see it still. 
fine head, tossing all day from side 
to side on the white pillow, had 
fretted the snowy hair to a fairly 
good likeness of a mane. He was, 
always had been, and to the end 
would be, a lion—the Lion, with a 
hundred hard-won victories to his 
name; a fighter of all things hard 
and unjust; a fighter of many 
things hard but just; a fighter of 
others’ battles, receiving, and ex- 
pecting, no thanks: a splendid crea- 
ture, a Cour de Lion, whose life 
had been a long crusade against 
many a Saracen who had never— 
save in his own mind—existed. 
And now in the dusk it was as it 
had been in the dawn—he must 
fight a last battle alone. With the 
edges of the cloud already on him, 
he knew the cold of the heights. 
His flag was high on many a field. 
Whole armies he had vanquished 
single-handed. And now, at the 
last, what trophy had he of his 
battles, save the gleam in eyes that 
were old? 

Presently he wakened, but he did 
not call for Mattie. Instead he rang 
the bell which to answer meant 
death for any female, save his 
granddaughter. Wherefore, _in- 
stead of the nurse, the butler ap- 
peared. 

“Turner, what time is it 


9°? 


“Four minutes to seven, sir.” 
Silence. Grunts from the bed. 
Then: 


“Turner.” 
“Yea, air.” 
“Is that nurse alive still?” 




















“Yes, sir,” said Turner simply. 
A long lifetime in the service of the 
Lion had deprived him of all ca- 
pacity for surprise. 

“Send her in then. Mattie too. I 
was a bit hard on her, Turner?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The butler turned to go and take 
up a watch of which the other nev- 
er knew, in the lounge outside the 
bedroom door, waiting, listening, 
praying, with fingers interlocked. 
Something older about him as he 
turned away, perhaps a stoop of the 
shoulders that had not been there 
before, made the sick man call out: 

“Oh, and Turner?” 

“Yes, sir?” 

“How long have you been with 
me now, Turner?” 

“Fifty-two years come August, 
sir.” 

“Fifty-two years? Why, Turner, 
you... you’re an old man... You 
must be quite an old man, Turner.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Fifty-two years—a long time, 
Turner, a long, long time.” 

When the nurse—the third in a 
week—came in, pale but composed, 
she found the patient docile as a 
lamb, and preoccupied. And when 
he spoke, he appeared delirious. 
Fixing her with his eye, he de- 
clared: “And the funny part of it is, 
I'm older than Turner. Where’s 
Mattie?” 

“Having a little rest,” said the 
nurse. “She seemed worn out, so I 
didn’t disturb her.” 


Nevertheless, he lingered. More 
than one editor, having had a sum- 
mary of the Lion’s life drawn up 
and in readiness, filed it away 
again awaiting the last paragraph. 
The four books stood on the shelf 
untouched—ttheir writer never read 
them now. The room was long and 
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airy, its four windows opening on 
the garden below, flung wide to let 
the summer in. He would probably 
never see another June. Sometimes 
dozing, he would waken with a start 
and quickened blood to listen, per- 
haps, for the last time, to the call 
of a blackbird, or the wild sweet 
tune of athrush. And always, from 
the tree-tops and the sky, his eyes, 
with the old gleam in them, came 
back to rest on Mattie’s face. She 


. was pale these days, from lack of 


sleep, he thought. The dark brown 
hair, drawn straight up from the 
pure forehead, seemed black by 
contrast. And he would say: 

“Mattie, child, you’re tired.” 

“Not I, Gran’daddy.” 

“Take your work down to the 
garden, it’s better for you to be 
out.” 


“But I'd rather be here, you 
know.” 

“Better for you. Now, do as 
you’re told.” 

“But Gran’daddy—” 

“Stop buttin’ me. Go, child. A 


lovely day like this! . . . Allie’ll be 
here soon, too.” 

So she would go, and her foot- 
step, on the gravel below the win- 
dow would be followed shortly aft- 
er by another footstep—tlonger. 

His head against the white pil- 
low and the old eyes full of laugh- 
ter, the Lion, with his mind’s eye, 
so to speak, looked this Allie over. 
He was twenty-eight—four years 
older than Mattie. He was, if one 
could say it, old for his age—a 
fighter who had wrestled all his life 
with incredible odds. Without a 
trace of grimness, he had shoul- 
dered off a boyhood that was grim 
as death itself, standing square to 
meet a future he had forced to smile 
on him. For the rest he had brown 
hair, that curled a trifle impudent- 
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ly, and gray clear eyes that seemed 
somehow to have missed the sun- 
light till he saw it in Mattie’s smile. 

. Aye, he liked this Allie Mc- 
Keever. Not every man he would 
give his Mattie to... 

Presently, having nothing else to 
do he rang the bell—as usual, im- 
patiently. And as usual, old Turn- 
er appeared, slave-of-the-lamp-like, 
before him. 

“Ton, Ot 

“Did—did I ring, Turner?” 

“To, 2." 

“Did I? ... Oh, well, I don’t think 
there’s anything. No, I don’t think 
there is. You can go, Turner.” 

And as usual, on the way to the 
door, came the call. The Lion had 
generally thought of something to 
say by that time. 

“Oh, and Turner?” 

“Yes, sir?” 

The something to say, whatever 
it was, became lost in a sudden furi- 
ous irritation. 

“For heaven’s sake, Turner... 

“Yes, sir?” 

“For heaven’s sake, man, say 
something else besides ‘Yes, Sir,’ 
will you?” 

“Yes, sir—er, certainly, sir.” 

“You're an old fool, Turner.” 

“Yes, sir, er—” 


“Oh, vamoose! 





%” 


He mended slowly, as only a lion 
could mend, having the constitu- 
tion peculiar to the species. Never- 
theless, on the lounge in the lobby, 
Turner sat with locked hands . 

“Turner, go to bed this instant.” 

“I'd rather not, Miss Mattie, I’m 
much obliged.” 

“Hasn’t the 
yet?” 

“She has, Miss Mattie.” 
“Well, go to bed, Turner.” 
“If I might suggest it, Miss Mat- 


night nurse come 
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tie,” said the old man humbly, “you 
should go to bed yourself. They 
say he’s out of danger now, and 
you’re looking nearly worn out.” 

“Me? I’m strong asa horse. I’m 
not tired, really. Now, go.” 

So, much against his will, Turner 
was sent for a well-earned rest. 
Mattie slipped into the sickroom 
quietly, looked at the nurse, her 
raised eyebrows an unspoken ques- 
tion. The other made a sign that 
he was sleeping. At that Mattie, 
making a sign to follow, tiptoed 
back towards the lobby, while the 
nurse, rising obediently, followed, 
smiling at the girl as she stood look- 
ing backwards from the doorway, 
small, trim, as always childish, 
with the warm light behind her, 
beckoning. Outside the room, Mat- 
tie took her wrist and drew her to- 
wards another door. 

“See that room, nurse? That’s 
mine. Slip in and have a read. I 
want to stay with him. I do, truly. 
... If anything happens I shall call, 
you bet. I shouldn’t know what to 
do, anyway.” 

So, when later, her grandfather 
opened his eyes, he saw her there— 
a silver-white statue in the shaded 
light. She was still in her dinner- 
frock, her head thrown back in 
reverie, a wisp of chiffon round the 
bare throat. She was not beautiful. 
Not even pretty. But he was proud 
of her. He liked the small features, 
the rich hair and eyes. The mouth, 
thin, curved and sensitive, held al- 
ways a lurking laughter in the cor- 
ners. The face, white as her arms, 
had yet no trace of delicacy. It 
was a face to which your eyes came 
back, with a deep sense of rest, 
from many a face more piquant or 
more beautiful. Drawn to the eyes 


that were on her, she turned and 
smiled. 




















“Why old 
fraud.” 

“Give it to him, give it to him,” 
he said meekly, “he’s only your 
poor old grandfather.” 

“Well, somebody gives it to him. 
And how long have you been 
awake?” 

“Not long. What time is it?” 

“Quite early yet. Not half-past- 
nine, I think. This old watch is 
fast.” 

“And—did Allie not come?” 

“He did, of course. He was here 
for dinner.” 

“Well? I thought he was taking 
you out?” 

“He wanted to, but I packed him 
off.” 

“And why did you do that, child? 
I want you to enjoy yourself.” 

“I’d rather be here—truly.” 

But he was troubled. He said, 
scanning her face: “Mattie, child, 
there’s something bothering you.” 

“’Deed, no, Gran’daddy.” 


Gran’daddy, you 


“There is. There has been for 
ages. If I were blind, child, I'd 
know it. And I’m not blind.” 


She made no answer and a si- 
lence fell. After a while he said 
musingly: “The house is dull, too 
dull for youth, since this came on 
me. You have no gaiety, child. 
Get up a dinner, or a dance or some 
lively sort of party. Then I'll come 
down for half-an-hour in the chair 
and swear at Turner, and we'll all 
be happy.” 

She shook her head, smiling. 
They seemed for the moment to 
have changed places. He was like 
an enthusiastic child, while she was 
like a tolerant, but disapproving, 
parent. 

“IT will if you like, Gran’daddy. 
But you know, I hate parties.” 

“Nonsense . . . Or is it that one 
person makes your party?” 
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“Hardly that,” said Mattie, the 
shadow of a shadow in her eyes. 


“I’m feeling great,” he broke out 
suddenly, “where’s the nurse? I 
seem to remember I was a bit mad 
with her last night or this morning. 
I think I ought to say it to her— 
what do you think?” Mattie smiled. 

“This is another one, Gran’daddy. 
She’s gone.” 

“Ah, well,” he said, leaning back 
with the air of a martyr, “let it be.” 

Presently he put out his lean old 
hand and fell to stroking her hair. 
“Do you know, child, you’re the 
image of your grandmother?” 

“Lord have mercy on her.” 

“What? Well, have it, have it.” 

“What in the name of goodness 
possessed her to marry an atheist?” 

“Tut, tut, now. She had nothing 
to complain of. I kept my word. 
Your father was a Catholic. You’re 
a Catholic.” 

“I often wonder did she hope to 
convert you?” 

“Maybe she did. Maybe she did. 
She had a queer little saying, she 
used to say it to everything. Do 
you know what it was? ‘It’s the 
will of God,’ she’d say. That in- 
stead of gettin’ into a healthy tem- 
per! TI’ll never understand wom- 
en.” 

“Good job too. We 
meant to be understood.” 

“Have it, have it... Funny sort 
of name she had too. Yet no fun- 
nier, I suppose, than Rose, or Lily, 
or Snapdragon. Her name was 
Lavender.” 

Mattie waited patiently for more 
—more of Grandmamma Lavender 
who had colored all her childhood. 
Yet all she had heard had been 
from another source—her father. 
Never before had the old man un- 
locked his lips. 


weren't 
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“She had it always about her,” he 
went on, slowly, speaking as though 
to himself. “Her eyes were the col- 
or of it.” Again he was silent, and 
again, not daring to prompt, the girl 
waited. 

“We were young then—young 
and poor. I was just beginning to 
be known. She never grew old. 
The boy was only eleven when she 
died . . . Mattie, I didn’t break her 
heart—don’t believe it . . . but her 
heart broke. Maybe she wanted to 
convert me—maybe she did. Funny 
I never thought of that before... 
She went down like a flower in a 
wind. What was she but a flower 
with a soul . . . There’s nothing 
gray and sweet and quiet in the 
world that doesn’t make me think 
of her. The best in me—what little 
there is—is hers, Mattie child... . 
You’re sweet and quiet, and your 
eyes are gray.” 

“Go on, Gran’daddy.” 

“That’s all, child. That’s the lot. 
... You have the whole story now. 
Ye gods! Wouldn’t the papers be 
made up if they knew—the Lion’s 
Secret Romance. Lady Called Lav- 


ender. Exclusive ... Well, who’d 
ever think the old Lion had a 
heart?” 


“Who'd ever think he hadn’t!” 

“Well, have it, have it.” 

“That isn’t all,” Mattie 
quietly daring. “My father.” 

“Oh, nothing to that, child. He 
was always a softie—a dreamer 
they called him. Me—I wouldn’t 
give a pin for people that can’t 
fight. Life’s a battle. The soldier 
makes his way. Your mother died 
when you were only two. There- 
after he fell into a ladylike decline 
—and picturesquely died of grief. 
He was little short of a coward!” 

“I’ve told you before, I don’t be- 
lieve it, Gran’daddy.” 


said, 
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“Have it, have it. I’m a liar.” 

“You’re not. But you’re fright- 
fully intolerant.” 

“I'm talking of what I know, 
child. You’re only twenty-odd.” 

“I don’t care. Listen, Gran’dad- 
dy. There’s lots you never learnt, 
with all your brains. You're battle- 
mad. You know you are. Well, 
life is a fight, and all that. But you 
forget, or you don’t want to remem- 
ber, or perhaps you never did find 
out, that there are two ways of 
fighting it. There’s the way you 
talk about —swinging a_ sword, 
shouting a slogan, killing your 
enemies, and taking a_ sporting 
chance of death yourself. And 
there’s the other way—without the 
sword, or the slogan, or the glam- 
our—almost, mind you, without the 
chance of death; quieter, Gran’dad- 
dy, but as brave; taking all things 
as they should truly be taken—pa- 
tiently, saying, as Grandmamma 
Lavender did, ‘It’s the will of 
God.’ ” 

In the little silence following, 
each avoided the other’s eyes . . . 
In through the window, sweet in 
the dusk, came the scent of the 
lavender... 

“And so,” the girl said, after a 
while, “that’s why you’re so fond of 
the lavender.” 

“Aye,” answered the old man, 
“that’s why, that’s why.” 


To Turner, the patient and the 
good, came tragedy. That was lat- 
er in the summer, when the days 
already slanted autumnwards. 

“If you could spare me for a few 
days, sir,” he said, “I should be 
grateful. My wife’s died suddenly, 
sce 

“Why, Turner, I didn’t know you 
had a wife.” 


“Yes, sir. You were at the wed- 
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ding, sir . . . It’s—forty years ago, 
sir. You toasted us—don’t you re- 
member, sir? ‘Long life and health,’ 
you said ... Do—don’t you remem- 
ber, sir?” 

“The deuce I did . . . Was that 
you, Turner? To be sure I remem- 
ber. Was that me?... And your 
wife—oh, aye! ... But a young 
woman, Turner.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Too young for an old man like 
you, Turner man... Aye, I remem- 


ber. A good face, a good face. But 
—far too young for you.” 
“Yes, sir. Young, sir. But that 
was f—forty years ago, sir.” 
“What? Oh, aye. My mind is 
going ...I was forgetting. I—I do 


sometimes seem to forget things 
now, Turner. What did you say— 
fifty-two years? Fifty-two years in 
a week, eh, Turner?” 

“Yes, sir. Precisely, sir.” 

“Turner, you fool, what are you 
staring at?” 

“Beg pardon, sir. 
ing?” 

"yee OP «6 
dead?” 

“It’s the will of God, sir.” 


Was I star- 


So, your wife is 


“What! Where did you hear 
that?” 

“I’ve always heard it, sir. It’s 
quite a common saying.” 

“Well, you may go, Turner. 


Come back as soon as you can.” 

“Thank you, sir. Yes, sir.” 

He turned to go, and nearing the 
door actually slowed his steps, half- 
waiting the inevitable “Oh—and 
Turner?” 

“Yes, sir?” 

“IT say, don’t sit down to things 
like that. Fight, man, fight. . 


The will of God—rubbish, man—” 
For probably the first time in his 
life Turner not only interrupted but 
contradicted. 
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“No, sir. Indeed no, sir.” 
“What? ... Oh well, have it, have 

it.” 

But he had no peace from it, over 
there at the window, above the lav- 
ender-bed. It was evening, and the 
sun, a gigantic spider, had spun a 
web of gold from tree to tree, from 
cloud to cloud, from earth to heav- 
en. Now, his labor ended, he went 
slowly to his rest. A day was dead. 
A night was born. So the Finger of 
God forever traces the circle where 
death and birth are merged in one. 

Mattie was beside him, before he 
knew she had come in. 

“Gran’daddy?” Something in her 
tone made him jerk his hand out, 
nervously, and switch on the light. 

“Well, child?” 

“I—I can’t go on with it any 
longer, Gran’daddy.” 

“Can’t go on with what, Mattie 
child?” 

She made a little hopeless, child- 
ish gesture, standing white-faced in 
the bare light. It seemed that her 
rich eyes had darkened. 

“I’m not going to marry Allie. I 
—I’m not going to marry anybody, 
Gran’daddy .. .” 

“A nun?” he asked, with deadly 
quiet. She nodded, silent, with 
twitching mouth. 

“And so,” he said bitterly, after a 
while, “this is the end of it all, eh?” 

The girl swung round at that, 
facing him squarely. She brought 
her two shut hands together, with 
all the force that was in her, sound- 
lessly. “Gran’daddy, you — you 
don’t suppose it’s easy .. .” 

“I don’t suppose anything, child. 
Have you told Allie?” 

“Yesterday.” 

She was so strong, this quiet girl 
—a fighter in her own way, silent- 
ly. It was as though he raised his 
hands to stop a little summer wind 
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that, barely lifting the hair from 
his brow, passed over him and 
round him, all unheeding (and 
bringing to his nostrils the scent 
of lavender) . . . Before her eyes he 
seemed to fall to pieces. 

“Wait, child, wait . . . You'll get 
over it... Wait with me... I’m an 


old man, Mattie child—a_ broken 
Ries 

“Wait, Gran’daddy? Oh, indeed 
I will!” 


He roused himself suddenly. He 
was the Lion again. “Go away, 
child. Leave me alone.” 


“Turner, I’m going to be a nun.” 

“I’m proud to hear it, Miss Mat- 
tie. I’m—no, not surprised. Nota 
bit. Have you told—?” 

“The night before last, Turner. 
He won't see me since.” 

“He’ll come around, Miss Mattie. 
It must have been a shock, he was 
so fond of Mr. McKeever.” 

“It would have been cowardly not 
to have told him, Turner, even if he 
may not live long.” 

“Perhaps,” said the 
pondering it. 

“And I don’t know what to do. 
He won’t see me, and Dr. Sheridan 
says—he says he’s sinking fast, 
Turner. He says there’s something 
telling on him terribly. Oh, Tur- 
ner, c—could it be me?” 

“No, Miss, not you.” Turner, 
from his pondering, turned upon 
her of a sudden his old eyes—eyes 
full of the strangest thing in the 
world—Hope; and of the strangest 
thing outside it—Faith. “Not you. 
He seems unable to get away from 
the fact that he’s old, that I’m old. 
He’s saying things backward, and 
then he finds it out... He’s finding 
out—I can’t express it,” said the old 
man, in despair. 

Mattie nodded. They were com- 


old man, 
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municating by thought, and words 
did not really make much difference 
at the moment. “I know what you 
mean, Turner. I’ve thought so too. 
And hoped, for ages. Do you 
think—?” 

“I do, Miss Mattie, please God, 
please God.” 


He sank lower, lower. Mattie, 
halfway up the stairway, was aware 
of Dr. Sheridan beckoning to her 
from the lobby. She flew up. 

“Go in, Miss O’Shaughnessy. 
needs you.” 

“Did he ask for me, Doctor?” 

“Well, no. But he’s sinking 
fast.” 

“But, Doctor—he—he might—” 

“No, child. Goin, goin.’”’ So she 
went in. 

“Gran’daddy!” 

Mattie’s voice! He put a hand 
out. “Mattie, Mattie.” 

“Here, Gran’daddy.” She groped 
for the hand, her eyes dim and 
blind with tears. 


He 


“I was a bit mad, Mattie. You'll 
forgive me, child. There, now, 
there, now. Don’t cry, Mattie, 
child...” 


He said again: “Is the window 
open, Mattie? I—I can’t see very 
well.” 

“Tis, Gran’daddy.” 

“All that’s best in me. . . Laven- 
der... Fifty-two years. I’m an old 
man, Mattie, child,” he said pain- 
fully, “a broken man. Take down 
the books.” 

One by one she took them down. 
No hand had touched them for 
many years. She thought: But 
who will take them down from all 
the shelves, in the whole world? 


“Mattie, quick. Tell him _ to 
hurry!” 

“Who, Gran’daddy?” 

“Turner. Hurry! Make him 




















hurry!” She ran out at that, down 
the stairs, and seeing the Doctor, 
ran to him. “Well?” he queried 
kindly, but she waived it aside. 

“Turner, Doctor. Where is he? 
He must hurry!” 

“I don’t know where he is. But 
he won’t be long, wherever he’s 
gone. He passed me some moments 
ago, running like mad. Who’s that 
up there now?” 

She ran upstairs again—panting. 
It was Turner. There he sat, on 
the lounge outside the bedroom 
door, the white head bent, a rosary 
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between the shaking fingers. He 
stood up, seeing her, and motioned 
to her to pass in. 

She smiled, wondering at his 
face, her right hand turning the 
ebony knob; wondering still, swung 
wide the door, and stood transfixed, 
with beating heart... 

There was an old priest kneeling 
by the bedside, smiling, beckoning, 
tears on his cheeks, a great light in 
his eyes. 

There was a faint, sweet scent of 
lavender in the room where Kevin 
O’Shaughnessy, the Lion, lay dead. 


EASTER 


By VIRGINIA LYNE TUNSTALL 


py mar man may count his profit in his loss? 
Oh doubting heart, look up through tears, and see 
Beyond the wooden starkness of the Cross 


The new leaves on the green, the living Tree! 











“M. E. FRANCIS” 


By MARGARET BLUNDELL 


Y mother was born in 1859, the 
second daughter of Michael 
and Margaret Sweetman of Lamber- 
ton Park in Queen’s County, Ire- 
land. In her book, The Things of a 
Child, she has left us a graphic ac- 
count of her early years in the big 
rambling country house. It was in 
her Irish nursery that she assimi- 
lated those first lessons in the spirit 
of self-abnegation for the love of 
God by which she ruled her after 
life. 

“Now alanna,” the old nurse 
would say, presenting the five-year- 
old victim with a breakfast cupful 
of one of the bitter medicinal de- 
coctions of those days: “Now alan- 
na, remember the vinegar and gall!” 

Her father died when she was six. 
Seven years later my grandmother 
took her, with her two brothers and 
three sisters! to Brussels in pursuit 
of the educational advantages which 
were out of their reach in their re- 
mote Irish home. My father’s par- 
ents were staying in Brussels at the 
same period and for the same pur- 
pose, and it was there that little 
Mary Sweetman met her future hus- 
band, Francis Nicholas Blundell. 
Her own description of the very 
first occasion on which they saw 
each other, must be quoted from 
The Things of a Child. 


“One day, when I was making my 
way to my drawing-master’s house, 
I saw the bright face of an English 


1My mother’s youngest sister Agnes married 
the late Mr. Egerton Castle and jointly with 
him wrote many novels and plays which were 
popular on both sides of the Atlantic. 





fellow pupil gazing at me from the 
open window of a lower room. 
Leaning over her shoulder was a 
schoolboy some years older than 
herself. As I nodded to the little 
girl I heard the boy murmur in her 
ear: ‘Who is your friend Pasty 
Face?’ 

“I was growing rather fast at the 
time and the day was hot; possibly 
the rude remark was justified, but 
in later times the speaker did not 
like to be reminded of it. For the 
schoolboy in question was my fu- 
ture husband.” 


My father was the second son of 
Colonel Nicholas Blundell of Crosby 
in Lancashire. 

He was one of a large family, and 
when he married my mother in 
1879 he was able to offer her only a 
very small house and a very slen- 
derly-stocked purse. She left the 
luxury of an old-fashioned country 
mansion with its retinue of servants 
for this lonely little home at High- 
town on the Crosby estate, now a 
large modern village, then consist- 
ing of scarcely half a dozen scat- 
tered farmhouses and _ cottages 
among windswept fields. Yet I 
think there was never a more idyl- 
lically happy home than hers, never 
a union of mind, heart and soul 
more complete than that which ex- 
isted between her and my father. 

She had always had a great devo- 
tion to St. Elizabeth of Hungary 
whose name she took in Confirma- 
tion. A holy Carmelite monk who 
had been her confessor in Brussels 























wrote to her when he heard of her 
engagement: 

“Imitate your holy patroness St. 
Elizabeth, as wife and as widow, 
for your husband will precede you 
to Heaven.” 

My mother, although deeply cast 
down by this prophecy at the time, 
little realized how tragically it 
would be fulfilled. For the term of 
her married life was indeed destined 
to be of the same short duration as 
St. Elizabeth’s. Four years after 
their wedding my father died very 
suddenly of heart failure, the after 
effects of a severe attack of diph- 
theria in the previous year. He was 
thirty-one and left my mother at 
twenty-six with a boy and a girl, 
and expecting the advent of another 
child. My sister was born six weeks 
after his death. 

A few weeks later my brother, 
aged not quite four, was taken sud- 
denly so dangerously ill that his life 
was despaired of by two doctors. 
What followed must be told in my 
mother’s own words, quoted from 
the Foreword to her book for chil- 
dren, Little Pilgrims to Our Lady of 
Lourdes, written thirty years later 
when my brother was at the front 
during the Great War. After de- 
scribing the little sufferer’s sudden 
illness, without stating that he was 
her son, she proceeds: 


“*T don’t want a doctor,’ said the 
little boy. ‘Why do you send for 
doctors?’ 

“The mother bent over him try- 
ing to soothe him, and he caught 
hold of her with his little hot hand. 

“*Mother Mary will be my doc- 
tor,” he went on. (He was so little 
that he could not speak plainly and 
said ‘Mother Marely.’) ‘Why don’t 
you give me the water from Mother 
Marely’s well?’ 
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“Then the mother remembered, 
and immediately got some Lourdes 
water for him and telegraphed for 
Masses and prayers in honor of Our 
Lady of Lourdes. 

“A few hours after the child fell 
asleep and awoke on the following 
morning perfectly cured. His abso- 
lute faith had been immediately re- 
warded. 

“This little book is offered to Our 
Lady of Lourdes in thanksgiving 
for his marvellous recovery, and as 
a plea for the continuance of her 
protection.” 

My mother’s already great devo- 
tion to our Blessed Lady was dou- 
bled from that day. She, as it were, 
consecrated her pen by writing her 
first book in honor of God and His 
Blessed Mother. A Little Rosary of 
the Sacred Heart was a tiny volume 
of meditations for the month of 
June suitable for the use of chil- 
dren, and was published by Messrs. 
Gill of Dublin in 1886. This was 
followed by Lessons from Our 
Lady’s Life published in 1889 by 
Burns and Oates. 

While still too heartbroken to be 
attracted by any outside interest, 
my mother consulted Father Mat- 
thew Russell, S.J., founder and first 
editor of The Irish Monthly, as to 
whether she would be justified in 
giving time to fiction writing both 
to increase her income which was 
small, and to distract her mind 
from dwelling uninterruptedly on 
her sorrow. 

Father Russell not only allayed 
her scruples by telling her that to 
provide wholesome literature was a 
good work in the sight of God, but 
gave her the first impetus in her 
career by commissioning her to 
write a serial story for The Irish 
Monthly. He had already guided 
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her literary aspirations and pub- 
lished several sketches and short 
stories from her pen. 

Thus encouraged she embarked 
upon her first novel, Molly’s For- 
tunes, which appeared serially in 
The Irish Monthly in 1889. Many 
years later it was brought out as a 
volume by Messrs. Sands and in the 
Preface she wittily describes the 
difficulties under which she had 
written it in those first days of her 
literary career; it was then too short 
for publication in book form, the 
three volume novel being the order 
of that day. 

After my father’s death in 1884 
we lived with my Grandfather at 
Crosby Hall until he died ten years 
later. 

At this time my mother remained 
in complete seclusion; when she 
paid afternoon calls it was upon the 
villagers of Little Crosby. She had 
been brought up in the constant 
practice of charity: she had taught 
the children of the Irish cabins their 
catechism and made with her own 
hands the clothes she bestowed 
upon them; she had been accus- 
tomed to see beggars fed daily at 
the door of Lamberton and to ac- 
company my grandmother on her 
visits to the sick to whom she dis- 
tributed blankets and other com- 
forts; did a poor lad in the neigh- 
borhood have a vocation to the 
priesthood it was to Mrs. Sweetman 
that he looked for assistance to- 
wards his education. 

Upon her first acquaintance with 
the Lancashire peasantry, M. E. 
Francis was wholly astonished at 
the evidences of prosperity in their 


homes—the good furniture, the 
sound clothing, the comfortable 
meals. 


The well-known, delightful and 
witty garrulity of the Irish peasant 
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is however far from being echoed 
among the North country folk 
across the water and my mother 
found their uncommunicative 
“ayes” and “noes” baffling until, re- 
turning among them a heartbroken 
young widow, she realized how 
warm were the feelings they so care- 
fully hid in ordinary intercourse. 
She found herself beloved by the 
people among whom her husband 
had grown up as she had been in 
her Irish home. 

Her ready sympathy so abounded 
that it was a necessity with her to 
extend it to others. A middle-aged 
Irishwoman when speaking of her 
death, said with tears: 

“You could tell her all 
troubles.” 

Perhaps no more genuine tribute 
has been paid to her memory, for 
she who said it had not seen my 
mother for fifty years: they had 
known each other in the relation- 
ship of mistress and pupil in the 
catechism class, my mother a young 
girl, she a child. The impression 
that had sunk so deeply into the 
heart of a child as to last, unre- 
newed by fresh intercourse with her 
who had inspired it, for half a cen- 
tury, was felt by all with whom my 
mother came in contact. 

“You could tell her all your trou- 
bles,” and your joys too and be 
sure of instant sympathy. How- 
ever heavy her own heart might be 
her face never failed to light up on 
hearing another’s good tidings. 

And so she who wore mourning 
for my father from the first days 
of her widowhood to the last of her 
life, and who after my sister’s birth, 
knew that she would never again 
clasp a new-born babe of her own, 
took a burning and unfeigned in- 
terest in the occupants of cottage 
cradles. She was consulted about 
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divers ailments and invited now to 
inspect a matron’s “bad leg,” now 
to pronounce on the seriousness or 
otherwise of a particularly resound- 
ing cough. Mrs. Francis’s? pre- 
scriptions for any ill whatsoever 
were held in highest repute in that 
little community, and if faith was 
often a necessary adjunct to ensure 
their efficacy, it was ever present in 
good measure. Indeed my mother 
so firmly believed that peptonized 
cocoa would cure Anne Leather- 
barrow’s indigestion, or that her 
own tonic would benefit old Mrs. 
Lovelady who was suffering from 
debility due to a totally different 
cause than she herself, that when 
she in person brought her remedies 
to the sufferer even a more sophis- 
ticated patient than was to be found 
in Little Crosby would have accept- 
ed her medicine without doubting. 
Finally when death visited farm or 
cottage and Mrs. Francis made 
haste to visit the bereaved, she was 
taken upstairs to pray beside the 
dead, as simply as the other friends 
and neighbors. 

My mother’s quick, observant 
mind, at that time practically cut 
off from intercourse with the outer 
world, absorbed impressions like a 
sponge, and the result was her first 
volume of short stories published 
by Osgood Mcllvaine & Co., in 1893, 
under the title Jn a North Country 
Village. 

Its success was immediate. An 
intensely truthful picture must al- 
ways command attention, and this 
book places a small village with 
all its inhabitants, their simple 
faith, their occupations, their food, 
their clothes, their troubles and 
their joys complete before the read- 


2In the neighborhood of Crosby my mother 
was known as “Mrs. Francis” to distinguish 
her from her mother-in-law. 
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er: their smiles and their tears pro- 
voke an answer in his own heart; 
the gardens, the interior of the cot- 
tages, the horses at work, the wash- 
ing on the line, can be visualized; 
while the frying bacon can almost 
be smelt. 

But the book appealed especially 
to Catholics, not only as a living 
study, but because it accurately de- 
scribed a unique community com- 
plete within itself. 

During the centuries of religious 
persecution in England individuals 
and families resisted the pressure 
of the penal laws with varying suc- 
cess throughout the country. But it 
is the proud boast of Little Crosby 
that it alone as a unit, with its 
Squire at its head, and its Pastor in 
its midst (although he might be dis- 
guised as a farm laborer or lie hid- 
den behind the tapestry in the pan- 
eled bedroom of the Hall with a 
price upon his head) held out to a 
man and to the last day; that no 
services other than those of the 
Catholic Church have ever been 
celebrated in its midst; that none 
of its children has ever crossed the 
threshold of a Protestant school. 

Consequently my mother’s por- 
trait of my grandfather as_ the 
Squire in her book represented the 
man who had always presided over 
the village destinies; that of the 
Canon, in reality Canon Henry Ben- 
net, for twenty-five years the be- 
loved parish priest of Little Crosby, 
stood for the immemorial pastor of 
this indomitable little flock. 

It seemed fitting that the man 
who procured the passage through 
Parliament of the Catholic Relief 
Act of 1926, which wiped the last 
of the penal laws off Great Britain’s 
Statute Book, should have been the 
present Squire of Little Crosby, and 
the son of M. E. Francis. 
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Before the publication of In a 
North Country Village my mother 
had brought out two novels, the 
first in the three volumes then in 
vogue. This was Whither which, 
although an immature work, re- 
vealed those gifts of humor and 
pathos which were to win a special 
place for its author in contempo- 
rary literature. It was followed by 
The Story of Dan, a short and for- 
cibly written tragedy which did not 
attain to popularity probably owing 
to the gloomy sadness of its ending, 
although as a vivid picture of Irish 
country life, it arrested the atten- 
tion of reviewers. 

In 1895 her first successful novel 
was published by Osgood Mcllvaine 
& Co., and carried her to the pin- 
nacle of success. This was A 
Daughter of the Soil, deemed by 
herself to be one of the best of her 
fifty works of fiction. It had been 
chosen from among many others 
submitted, to be the first novel 
published serially in the weekly 
edition of The Times in the pre- 
vious year. 

Thenceforth the literary maga- 
zines of the day were eager to ac- 
cept short stories from the pen of 
M. E. Francis, while others of her 
novels were published serially in 
the weekly edition of The Times, in 
Longman’s Magazine, The Cornhill 
Magazine and all the foremost peri- 
odicals. 

She was now making money very 
fast but with this crowning of her 
efforts came the cross. 

From the time of my grandfa- 
ther’s death when we went to live 
in Dorset, till our return to Crosby 
when my brother inherited the es- 
tate from his uncle in 1909, my 
mother was in perpetual anxiety 
about the health of one or the other 
of her children, or her own which 
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completely broke down. As fast as 
the checks came in they had to be 
paid out to meet doctors’ and chem- 
ists’ bills. 

“I should be very well off,” she 
used to say, “if it were not for the 
doctors’ bills but the Lord is very 
good in enabling me to write and 
earn money to pay them.” 

To excessively delicate health 
another affliction was added; after 
an exceptionally severe attack of 
influenza in 1895, she suffered al- 
most continually from pain in the 
eyes for twenty-four years. She 
was thus cut off from her only rec- 
reation of reading, and the fatigue 
of continual literary work was dou- 
bled by the necessity of dictating 
every line she wrote. Often indeed, 
so fragile was she, that she could 
only dictate in a whisper, while her 
hours of work were followed by the 
most excruciating headaches con- 
demning her to solitude in a dark 
room. 

My mother leased an old Tudor 
Manor House near Blandford in 
Dorset from 1895 to 1909, and there 
she proceeded to portray the Dor- 
set peasantry in her tales and nov- 
els as faithfully as she had drawn 
Farmer Luke in A Daughter of the 
Soil or the tragic portrait of her 
compatriot in The Story of Dan. 

Every year she now brought out 
a novel and a collection of short 
stories in book form which were 
successively pronounced by the re- 
viewers to reproduce scenes of vil- 
lage life with a touch so distinctive 
and sure that Punch presently pro- 
vided it with a distinguishing ad- 
jective—Franciscan. “It is all very 
Franciscan,” it says of A Maid o’ 
Dorset, “and seems easy enough, 
but if you think for that reason you 
could do it yourself, you couldn't. 
Its charm lies in its fragrance and 

















that is a quality which is not light- 
ly come by.” 

This noticeable fragrance in my 
mother’s stories was in truth an 
emanation from her own mind 
which shrank from the very 
thought of sin. She had always, as 
it were, dwelt apart and her own 
guilelessness was reflected in the 
delicate glamour of her writings. 
When, for instance, she depicted 
lovers’ meetings in the idyllic sur- 
roundings of lonely woods, it did 
not occur to her to suggest that the 
girl’s virtue might be endangered or 
the man be tempted to sin. She 
saw life through her Catholic eyes. 
Her pen dealt with the robust love 
that makes the world go round, 
rather than with those tortuous 
manifestations of the great passion 
which lead it astray. 

Again, the pronounced optimism 
of her work sprang from the Cath- 
olic’s sure faith in the things to 
come which makes suffering bear- 
able, and brings light into those 
dark places where the materialistic 
writer can find only sordidness. In 
many of her novels some of the 
characters are definitely described 
as Catholics and the story hinges on 
the impossibility of reconciling the 
spirit of the world and of the flesh 
with the principles and ideals of 
the Catholic Church. The spiritual 
struggles in the course of this con- 
flict, as depicted by her, hold the 
interest of the reader no matter to 
what faith he may belong. I do not 
remember that any critic of her 
books derided the ideals which 
emerged in her work, living and 
strong as they existed within her- 
self; were the reviewer Catholic 
himself, or member of another 
creed, or atheist, he could not but 
recognize that although he might 
dissect and disapprove the actions 
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of her characters, the principles up- 
held in the books of M. E. Francis 
with so much art and so little ap- 
parent insistence, were beyond the 
caviler’s reach. 

My mother dramatized some of 
her short stories with success, and 
in 1905 three of her “curtain-rais- 
ers” were being played simultane- 
ously in different London theaters. 

The late Mr. Sydney Valentine 
collaborated with her in the drama- 
tized version of her Dorset novel, 
Fiander’s Widow, and himself took 
the part of Isaac Sharpe when the 
sparkling rustic comedy was pro- 
duced at the Garrick Theater in the 
summer of 1907. The humor with 
which M. E. Francis told the tale 
was however too unforced, natural 
and elusive to be interpreted suc- 
cessfully by London players to a 
city audience, and Fiander’s Widow 
had but a short run. The curtain- 
raiser, The Widow Woos, was, how- 
ever, played almost continuously 
for two years. 

When the Great War broke out 
we were living at Crosby with my 
brother, who immediately joined 
the Lancashire Yeomanry. 

In the midst of the atmosphere 
of strain and work with which both 
men and women strove to carry out 
what each conceived to be his or 
her duty to the country, my mother, 
who ever had an intense belief in 
the efficacy of children’s prayers, 
applied herself at first to the task 
of writing A Child’s Book of 
Prayers in War Time for their use. 
When in 1915 my brother went to 
the front she betook her anguish 
of anxiety for his safety to the feet 
of Our Lady of Lourdes, as she had 
done in his early childhood. 

Her short book already alluded 
to, Little Pilgrims to Our Lady of 
Lourdes, told the story of Lourdes 
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simply and clearly to children, and 
appealed for their prayers for all 
those involved in the dangers and 
sufferings of the War. 

While not ungrateful for the 
many prayers offered for his safety 
during the ensuing three years, it 
was to those of his mother that my 
brother unhesitatingly attributed 
his escape “without a scratch” from 
the perils of those days. I remem- 
ber his saying to her once when 
setting off for the front after a few 
days’ “leave”: 

“Don’t worry about me. I shan’t 
be hit. When the shells are flying 
I feel your prayers round me—lI 
feel as safe as though I were shut 
up in a padded box.” 

At the close of the war my broth- 
er married Teresa Victoria Ward, 
daughter of the late Wilfrid Ward 
the famous writer and lecturer on 
Catholic philosophy, and of Mrs. 


Wilfrid Ward, Catholic novelist, 
like my mother, and her close 
friend. 


In 1919 my mother, with my sis- 
ter and myself, went to live in the 
house in North Wales, Maes Alyn, 
Mold, where she died ten and a half 
years later. 

With undaunted zest M. E. Fran- 
cis began, at sixty years of age, to 
write novels and stories of Welsh 
life. With her characteristic ideal- 
ism she simply ignored the fact 
unfortunately generally accepted— 
that the people of the Principality 
hold views on morality in direct op- 
position to those of the Catholic 
Church. She, as usual, tacitly at- 
tributed her own standards to her 
Welsh characters. Consequently 
her latest books may strike readers 
who are familiar with the Welsh 
folk as too optimistic in tone to be 
truly representative of them, but 
even these critics will accept such 
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wittily drawn portraits as that of 
Mrs. Price in Many Waters and Mr. 
Thomas in The Runaway, as de- 
lightfully realistic; while the tem- 
peramental “Evan” of Many Wa- 
ters stands out as a true son of 
Wales. 

The moors of Denbighshire, and 
the wild heights and wooded glens 
of the Snowden Range, into the 
heart of which we made many ex- 
peditions from Mold, were a source 
of delight and inspiration to my 
mother whose intense love of na- 
ture is reflected in all her works. 
In fact she often said that she had 
enjoyed writing The Wild Heart 
(published by Longmans in 1907) 
more than any of her other books 
on account of the dominant part al- 
lotted to nature in the setting of the 
story and its influence on the hero. 

During the last years of her life 
she took her daughters, as it were, 
into partnership with herself, col- 
laborating with my sister in two 
Catholic novels published by Sands, 
Tyrer’s Lass and Golden Sally, and 
with me in Lady Jane and the 
Smallholders (Hutchinson, 1924) 
and in her last work, Wood Sanc- 
tuary, published by George Allen & 
Unwin two days before her death. 

Thus it may be said that she 
practiced the art that had been a 
mainstay to her in sorrow, difficul- 
ties and ill-health, to the very end. 

From 1915 till her death my 
mother enjoyed the privilege of 
having a private oratory in her own 
house. This supreme consolation 
was allowed to her temporarily at 
first when, owing to ill-health she 
was unable to go to the church in 
winter. It was subsequently con- 
ferred upon her for life by the Holy 
See. Many were the hours she 
passed in peaceful recollection be- 
fore the Blessed Sacrament, mak- 




















ing acts of love and reparation to 
our Eucharistic Lord, interceding 
for those she loved, and preparing 
her own soul for death. 

When the end came after a short 
illness she met it with the simplic- 
ity of unwavering faith which had 
characterized her whole life and 
which shines in her writings. 
Years earlier she had made us 
promise that if the state of her 
health threatened even a hint of 
danger, the fact should not be hid- 
den from her. As soon then as she 
knew that there was a remote like- 
lihood of her illness ending fatally, 
she said: “I should like to receive 
the Last Sacraments while I can en- 
joy them.” 

And I can truthfully assert that 
with her single heart, her pure soul, 
and her powerful mind she did en- 
joy the reception of those last sol- 
emn rites with all their intrinsic 
beauty, and their ineffable powers 
of strength and consolation. 

She bore the sufferings of her last 
days and the burden of increasing 
weakness with unflinching forti- 
tude, her clear mind preoccupied 
with concern for others, never for 
herself. Interest in her art did not 
forsake her even now: she was 
pleased to see the advance copy of 
Wood Sanctuary; she whispered 
her idea for the outline of a little 
story; and perhaps her understand- 
ing sympathy with the struggles of 
the poor was never more clearly 
demonstrated than when, three 
days before she died she said: 

“Imagine what an illness like this 
would mean in a workingman’s 
house. Everything would have to 
go on as usual—the children would 
have to be got ready for school. 
The man would have to go to his 
work though his heart would be 
breaking .. .” 
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On her deathbed she received the 
Apostolic Benediction of His Holi- 
ness Pope Pius XI. in recognition 
of the good work accomplished by 
her pen. 


In accordance with a pre-Refor- 
mation custom existing in Little 
Crosby, representatives of every 
family in the village repair at a pre- 
arranged hour to a house visited by 
death for the devotions always al- 
luded to among them simply as 
“prayers.” Relatives crowd into 
the death chamber, friends kneel on 
the stairs, in the kitchen, in the 
scullery or parlor, wherever they 
can find room. One man reads 
aloud and the rest repeat after him 
those beautiful litanies and prayers 
for the dead to be found in old edi- 
tions of The Garden of the Soul. 

As my mother died in Wales this 
practice could not be followed in 
her case. But the night before she 
was laid to rest beside my father, 
the coffin was placed in the church 
of Little Crosby, and there the vil- 
lage community that had taken her 
to its heart in the desolation of her 
widowhood, gathered round her as 
one family in mourning. No priest 
officiated but the same procedure 
was followed as though she for 
whom they prayed lay in the upper 
room of cottage or farmhouse—as 
though she had been “one of them- 
selves.” Thus she who in sympa- 
thy had shared in the struggles, 
joys and sorrows of working peo- 
ple, and had labored to reveal them 
to others throughout her life, had a 
chosen band of these true friends 
round her in death; thus the 
prayers offered for M. E. Francis 
on the last night before she was 
committed to the grave, were pro- 
nounced in the homely voice of a 
working man. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


ISTORY, which is no respecter 

of theories, bids us remember 
that in the final analysis man has 
respect but for one single thing— 
Force, with a capital F. I do not 
say violence. I say Force, which is 
quite a different thing, just as prop- 
aganda is something different from 
art, and taste is something different 
from fads. Man therefore will in- 
variably insist that his leaders be 
possessed of force. It may be force 
of character or force of holiness and 
in some instances the sheer force 
of meekness. But without force of 
some sort it is as hopeless to ask 
for progress as to demand that a 
ship which has neither sails nor en- 
gines make a successful trip across 


the ocean. 
—Henorik Wittem VAN Loon, 
Tribune Books, Jan. 10th. 


in Herald 


No man has earned the right to 
intellectual ambition until he has 
learned to lay his course by a star 
which he has never seen—to dig by 
the divining rod for springs which 
he may never reach. In saying this, 
I point to that which will make 
your study heroic. For I say to you 
in all sadness of conviction that to 
think great thoughts you must be 
heroes as well as idealists. Only 
when you have worked alone— 
when you have felt around you a 
black gulf of solitude more isolat- 
ing than that which surrounds the 
dying man, and in hope and in de- 
spair have trusted to your own un- 
shaken will—then only will you 
have achieved. Thus only can you 
gain the secret isolated joy of the 





thinker, who knows that, a hun- 
dren years after he is dead and for- 
gotten, men who have never heard 
of him will be moving to the meas- 
ure of his thought—tthe subtile rap- 
ture of a postponed power, which 
the world knows not because it has 
no external trappings, but which to 
his prophetic vision is more real 
than that which commands an 
army. And if this joy should not 
be yours, still it is only thus that 
you can know that you have done 
what it lay in you to do—can say 
that you have lived and be ready 
for the end. 


—Oxiver WeNpDELL Hotmes. 


The final solution for unemploy- 


ment is work. 
—CaLvin Coo.ipce. 


I hardly ever go to a cinema with- 
out wondering whether there is a 
glimmer of sense in this world, for 
at the cinema, in the news reels 
they are fond of showing you the 
latest developments in the _ tech- 
nique of mass murder, the air- 
planes that will drop unheard-of 
bombs, the tanks that can cross riv- 
ers, and so forth. And there peo- 
ple sit, placidly looking on, eating 
chocolates and holding hands. No- 
body says, “Wait a minute! What 
are these things for? When that 
airplane buries or suffocates half a 
city, when those tanks shatter 
men’s spines or drive men’s bodies 
deep into the mud, what is to be the 
new excuse?” ... And nobody says, 
“Why? Why? Why? But one 
day some fool, whose finger has 




















been itching at the trigger too long, 
will fire a shot. And next time 
there won’t be any learned and in- 
dustrious men writing long books 
on the causes of it all. There won’t 
be any learned and industrious 
men, and there won’t be any books. 
There will only be a few idiots gib- 


bering among the ruins. 
—J. B. Priestiey. 


In poetry your new revolutionist 
invents no new forms—that would 
involve a difficulty, and he searches 
always for the easier way. He very 
often uses the old forms made 
easier. He says, sometimes, that 
you should abandon metrical form 
altogether, and he believes appar- 
ently that the regularly recurrent 
rhythms of the tides, the stars, the 
human heart, and of almost every 
true poet from Homer to the pres- 
ent day, were an invention of Queen 
Victoria. His own contribution is 
what he calls “free verse,” and as 
Mr. Chesterton said recently, “you 
might as well call sleeping in a 
ditch ‘free’ architecture.” The 
movement is backward from the 
highly and delicately organized to 
the indifferent homogeneousness of 
the lifeless—halting in the way of 
course at various stages of primi- 
tive brutality. 


—ALFRED Noyes, Some Aspects of Modern 
Poetry. 


As the best, truest and greatest 
poetry is a perception of the Life 
of the Universe, it will only appear 
in a race strongly believing in a 
spiritual order in that Universe. 
Great art cannot and will not ap- 
pear in generations or nations care- 
less of the finer kinds of intellect, 
and therefore not attuned to the 
spirit of the Universe, which is all 
splendour and beauty. You will 


never have great art save in a so- 
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ciety caring for the arts and greatly 
exercised in all of them. You can- 
not have supreme thought save as 
the tall flowers rising from a great 
mass of thought. The great man 
holds what his race holds and 
makes a splendid use of it; he does 
supremely what all are doing about 
him in some measure. Each great 
poet should have behind him the 
power of a national or tribal 
thought which has made his fables 
simple, and brought near the pres- 


ences of his gods. 
—JOHN MASEFIELD, Poetry. 


Man must work. He must work 
to eat and be clothed; he must 
work for shelter, for love, for his 
children; he must work for his im- 
mortal soul. But as soon as he lets 
himself be ruled by pure busyness 
for its own sake, he is lost. He is 
forever rolling the stone uphill and 


never reaching the top. 
—Tue Dnrirter, in The Nation, Jan. 13th. 


Since we became “sold” on what 
we believe to be the scientific meth- 
od, the accumulation of facts as a 
substitute, rather than as a basis 
for collective action, has become a 
national gospel. The intensity of 
our conviction that the sum total of 
a sufficient number of facts is wis- 
dom is equalled only by our reluc- 
tance to do anything about the facts 
once they are found... . We know 
enough now about the starvation- 
and violence-breeding anarchy of 
the coal fields, the futility of laissez- 
faire competition in the oil busi- 
ness, the possibly permanent break- 
down of the cotton market, the in- 
ability of our present industrial or- 
ganization to guarantee steady em- 
ployment or prevent depressions 
and the need of some sort of insur- 
ance to meet this situation. We 
know now that prohibition does not 
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prohibit, that politicians are afraid 
to admit this, and that we are 
financing the criminal world by its 
personal nullification. We 
know, in short, that whatever else 
may ail us, we are not suffering for 


lack of information. How much 
more must we know before we can 
act? 


—Liu1an Symes, in Harper's, February. 


At this moment, it is important it 
be not forgotten that we stand upon 
the threshold of great changes in 
American life. It would be naive 
to think that men can or will be 
satisfied with the kind of life which 
they now have. They know, and 
every one knows, that invention 
and technical skill have opened up 
possibilities of security and plenty 
which are to a grievous extent un- 
used or perverted. The awful para- 
dox of our time, that there should 
be want in the midst of abundance, 
is self-evident proof that the pre- 
vailing political and economic ar- 
rangements and policies and meth- 
ods of administering affairs are 
deeply and seriously at fault. A 
period of great changes is not 
merely indicated. It is certain. 

—WALTER LIPPMANN. 


If war should come, in all its 
gaudy trappings like a Pied Piper 
of men—if it should charm our 
youths away from us into the shell- 
fire of an international dispute, 
which concerns us largely in our 
bellies—if it should snatch a mil- 
lion men from their wives’ and 
mothers’ arms, replacing them with 
the knitting needles of patriotism, 
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then remember this:—An interna- 
tional conflict just now would cre- 
ate a new demand for goods. It 
would prove a masterful spur to 


industry. It would enable the coun- 
try to sell more steel for shells, 
more airplanes for combat, more 
cotton for bandages. And _ that 
stock market, which is wilting now 
in the face of a world of plenty, 
would pluck up heart, and prices 
would rise. Rich men would fatten 
on a scarcity created by the slaugh- 
ter of goods and armies. Our 
wealth would be restored by the 
creation of scarcity and by the new 
necessity for keeping the factories 
going at full blast. Do the mothers 
of America want prosperity at such 
a price? Are they willing to sacri- 
fice their young, hot-blooded sons 
in order that the stock market tick- 
er shall chirp more cheerfully? If 
they are not, let them speak now. 


—Gretra Parmer, in the World Telegram, 


Feb. Ist. 


I would advise only the really 
talented to make [music] a profes- 
sion. At the same time, I believe 
there should be a more general 
study of music. It should be re- 
garded less professionally and more 
educationally. It should be a fac- 
tor in all general education, just as 
it was in ancient Greece, where chil- 
dren were obliged to study it as 
part of school life. It should be 
looked on as a factor in the lives of 
all people, a great developing influ- 
ence, not as something set apart 
for the few who are exceptionally 


endowed. 
—Ianace JAN PADEREWSKI. 














THE BIRTH OF THE IRISH FREE STATE 


By I. J. SEMPER 


geome the months immediate- 
ly preceding the signing of the 
Irish Peace Treaty on December 6, 
1921, it was evident even to a cas- 
ual observer residing in London 
that Lloyd George was willing to go 
the limit, short of a Republic, to set- 
tle the age-old quarrel between Eng- 
land and Ireland. Elaborate prep- 
arations smoothed the way to the 
historic conference; impressive con- 
comitants marked the meetings in 
the Council Chamber of Downing 
Street; and, when the Irish pleni- 
potentiaries had finally affixed their 
signatures to the Treaty, the Brit- 
ish Government sanctioned the arti- 
cles of agreement with dramatic 
pomp and circumstance. The first 
gun of the campaign was fired 
when King George made his appeal 
for peace at the opening of the UI- 
ster Parliament, a “gracious act,” 
which, according to Lloyd George, 
led to the peace conference. Dur- 
ing the five months’ discussion be- 
tween Lloyd George and the Irish 
delegates an inspired press laid 
down a deadly barrage of high ex- 
plosives with such rapidity and pre- 
cision that Ulster, for once in her 
benighted history, had no time to 
dig in, and was promptly reduced 
to a state of impotence. Powerful 
newspapers like the Times and the 
Observer became overnight as rad- 
ically pro-Ireland as_ the Trish 
World, and no effort was spared by 
Fleet Street to invest the Prime 
Minister’s new policy with all the 
trappings of popular appeal. The 





made to 
the Downing Street reporters in the 
early morning hours of December 


dramatic announcement 


6th, the hurried trip of Lloyd 
George’s private secretary to Bel- 
fast, the twenty-four hours of sus- 
pense before the text of the Treaty 
was given to the world, the color- 
ful procession of the King in state 
through the London streets to open 
Parliament, the special session of 
Parliament to ratify the Treaty— 
all were staged with a perfection 
which would have done credit to 
the art of a David Belasco. 

That Lloyd George had his finger 
on the pulse of the English nation 
was demonstrated by the chorus of 
jubilation which greeted the an- 
nouncement of the Downing Street 
agreement. The nation sighed with 
relief, and the vast throng which 
completely filled Westminster Ca- 
thedral on the evening of December 
8th, when Cardinal Bourne presid- 
ed at a special thanksgiving serv- 
ice, was but an indication of the 
reception accorded the Treaty by 
Englishmen generally. The disgust 
openly manifested by an influential 
section of the English people for 
the “dirty business” in Ireland, the 
social and economic dislocations in 
English life which had followed in 
the wake of the World War, the 
outside pressure exercised chiefly 
by public opinion in the United 
States, the profound disinclination 
of the British Government to re- 
sume hostilities with the Republi- 
can Army, whose successful opera- 
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tions in the field had brought about 
the crisis—all these causes led to a 
reversal of policy on the Irish Ques- 
tion. 

In 1921 the dramatic quality of 
Lloyd George’s gran rifiuto could 
be measured by the utter conster- 
nation which seized upon Sir Ed- 
ward Carson and his camp follow- 
ers, who promptly proceeded to 
rend the air with loud and agoniz- 
ing shrieks. When the news of the 
Irish Peace Treaty was first made 
public the Ulster and English die- 
hards shouted “Wolf,” and they 
added considerably to the gaiety of 
nations by solemnly avowing that 
Lloyd George had been “tricked” 
by the Irish negotiators. At this 
point, enter Messrs. Griffith and 
Collins, villains of the deepest dye, 
who had met the Welsh Wizard 
and outwitted him at his own game 
of political legerdemain! This 
mood of dumbfounded surprise, 
however, did not last long, and it 
was succeeded by an arctic rage 
which lost no time in venting itself 
with brutal frankness on Lloyd 
George and all his works. 

The die-hards told the truth 
when they proclaimed that Lloyd 
George had reversed his position on 
the Irish Question with a sudden- 
ness and a completeness unprece- 
dented in the annals of British 
statecraft. Some nine months be- 
fore the Downing Street delegates 
convened, Sir Hamar Greenwood, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, told the 
House of Commons that the English 
people were “under the shadow of a 
great conspiracy based on Ireland 
to smash the British Empire”; 
three months later Lloyd George 
himself sought to convince the 
country that it would be fatal to 
grant Ireland Dominion Home 
Rule; before the year was out the 
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proud chiefs of the mightiest em- 
pire that the world has seen came 
to terms with the men whom they 
had branded as rebels and traitors. 

Lloyd George’s’ eleventh-hour 
change of heart was not without its 
ludicrous aspect. In a famous old 
American melodrama, entitled Nel- 
lie, the Beautiful Cloak-Model, the 
villain of the piece is represented 
as executing an astounding right- 
about-face. In the first act he casts 
Nellie in front of a moving train; 
in the second, he locks her in a 
fifth-story room and sets fire to the 
building; in the third, he hurls her 
from Brooklyn Bridge; but in the 
fourth act, when Nellie has risen in 
the world, he addresses the follow- 
ing touching appeal to her: “Nellie, 
why don’t you trust me?” It was 
as a repentant fourth-act villain 
that Lloyd George held the center 
of the stage during the course of 
the negotiations which resulted in 
the Irish Treaty. For the whole 
period of the five months’ discus- 
sion with the Irish plenipotenti- 
aries the words on his lips were 
those of the villain of the old 
melodrama. And, when the Treaty 
was signed, he rose in the House of 
Commons and made the following 
touching appeal to Ireland: “Our 
peril will be Ireland’s danger, our 
fears will be her anxiety, our vic- 
tory will be her joy.” We have 
forgotten just what answer Nellie 
made to the villain in the play, but 
the world had not long to wait for 
Ireland’s answer. It came, perhaps, 
sooner than Lloyd George expected, 
and it was given by Mr. George 
Gavan Duffy, a signatory of the 
Treaty, who, during the course of 
the Dail Eireann debates, declared 
that the agreement “inflicted a 
grievous wound upon the dignity of 
the Irish nation by thrusting the 




















King of England upon them. They 
would, however, relegate the King 
of England to exterior darkness as 
far as they could, and they could 
do it to a very considerable extent.” 


II 


The Irish Treaty was debated in 
the Dail Eireann from December 
14, 1921, to January 10, 1922, with 
an adjournment during the Christ- 
mas holidays, which began on De- 
cember 22d and ended on January 
2d. The writer arrived in Dublin 
on January 6th, and through the 
kind offices of Mr. William T. Cos- 
grave, then a Minister of the Cab- 
inet, and now President of the Irish 
Free State, was admitted into the 
hall of debate during the three con- 
cluding sessions of the Dail. The 
Dail met in the National University 
on Earlsfort Terrace, and while it 
was in session the street fronting 
the building was thronged with 
people. The crowd was orderly and 
was quite impartial in apportion- 
ing out applause to the leaders of 
the contending factions. 

The National University is housed 
in an imposing structure, but the 
long narrow hall in which the Dail 
assembled was impressive neither 
for its size nor for its ornamenta- 
tion. The members of the Dail 
were crowded together at one end, 
facing Professor Eoin MacNeil, the 
Speaker of the Chamber. President 
De Valera and his chief supporters 
in opposing ratification, Erskine 
Childers, Austin Stack, Cathal 
Brugha and Harry Boland, formed 
a compact group at the Speaker’s 
left. On the opposite side of the 
room, in adjoining seats, were Ar- 
thur Griffith and Michael Collins, 
chief spokesmen of the pro-Treaty 
group. The women who were 
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members of the Dail, Miss Mary 
McSwiney, Dr. Ada English, 
Countess Markiewicz, Mrs. Clarke 
and Mrs. O’Callaghan, occupied the 
front cross-bench between the lead- 
ers of the two factions, but their lo- 
cation in the hall was far from be- 
ing a symbol of compromise or con- 
ciliation. Without exception they 
were bitterly opposed to ratifica- 
tion. Immediately behind the 
Speaker were the newspaper corre- 
spondents, and their name was le- 
gion. A very small section of the 
hall was reserved for those who 
had secured the coveted signature 
of a cabinet minister. 

Saturday, January 7th, was set 
as the final day of the debate on the 
motion to ratify the Treaty. There 
was a clear-cut division between the 
two parties in the Dail, and, as a re- 
sult, the clash between the speak- 
ers was practically unbroken. On 
both sides the debate was intensely 
bitter. At times the atmosphere 
would become so charged with sar- 
casm and invective that it looked as 
if the breaking-point had _ been 
reached—and then (this could 
happen only in Ireland) the situa- 
tion would be saved by a delightful 
flash of Irish wit. The moot point 
of the debate was the haste with 
which the Irish delegates had 
signed the final draft of the Treaty 
without first having submitted it 
for consideration to President De 
Valera and his cabinet. Collins ar- 
gued that the Irish delegates to the 
peace conference were plenipoten- 
tiaries in the strict sense and that 
they had full power to sign the 
Treaty. 

The antagonists of the Treaty 
chose unwisely when they selected 
Cathal Brugha, Minister of Defense, 
as Arthur Griffith’s opponent in the 
final duel on the motion to ratify. 
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Brugha launched a biting personal 
attack on Collins. He contended 
that there was a conspiracy to place 
Collins before the world as a ro- 
mantic hero, and he hotly protested 
against a statement made by Grif- 
fith that Collins was “the man who 
won the war.” Griffith, who made 
the original motion to ratify the 
Treaty, was the last speaker. The 
debate mounted to a brilliant cli- 
max when he took the floor. All 
day speaker had followed speaker 
—for and against the Treaty—and 
the issue hung in the balance up to 
the last minute. To a spectator it 
seemed as if Griffith turned the tide 
in favor of the Treaty. Apart from 
the merits of the arguments which 
he advanced, his speech was a mas- 
terly achievement in public speak- 
ing. It was delivered in the face of 
the fiercest opposition. Time and 
time again he was interrupted—ob- 
jection after objection was hurled 
at him; yet, there was no stopping 
the steady march of his arguments 
and the waves of the opposition 
simply broke as upon an immov- 
able rock in the sea. 

The big thrill of Saturday’s ses- 
sion followed on the heels of Grif- 
fith’s powerful utterance. The 
Speaker put the motion for ratifica- 
tion and an awed hush fell over the 
assemblage. The roll was called, 
and the answer was given in Gaelic. 
The 7 toil of Michael Collins was 
the first vote cast in favor of the 
Treaty. The voice of the clerk 
went on until the name of Stockley 
was sounded. “Ni toil,” said Mr. 
Stockley; and the voting was over. 
The Speaker declared the result— 
sixty-four votes for ratifying the 
Treaty and fifty-seven against. Dead 
silence greeted his announcement. 
Every eye almost instinctively 
turned in the direction of President 
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De Valera. He sat upright, his face 
drawn, and his eyes far away. Ris- 
ing in his place he spoke briefly in 
a carefully controlled voice, but on 
his second attempt, a few minutes 
later, he broke down in the middle 
of a sentence and could not finish. 
Giving way to his emotion, he sank 
back in his seat and buried his face 
in his hands. It was then that Col- 
lins advanced with words of con- 
conciliation on his lips and with his 
hand outstretched. For a moment 
it appeared as if De Valera was 
about to meet this friendly overture 
halfway. The spell was dissipated 
by Miss Mary McSwiney, who 
sprang to her feet and denounced 
the vote as “the grossest act of be- 
trayal that Ireland had ever en- 
dured.” The meeting broke up in 
disorder. 

The Dail reassembled on Monday, 
January 9th. The session opened 
quietly with an expected develop- 
ment from the proceedings of Sat- 
urday night—De Valera resigned 
from the office of President. The 
sensational turn came when Mrs. 
Clarke threw a bombshell in the 
form of a motion to reélect De 
Valera “as President of the Irish 
Republic.”” When the moment for 
division came, there was little of 
the emotional suspense which had 
characterized the taking of the vote 
on Saturday night. The motion 
was lost by sixty votes to fifty- 
eight. The awkwardness of the sit- 
uation was saved by Griffith, who 
immediately stood up and declared: 
“IT for one want to say now there is 
scarcely a man I have ever in my 
life loved more than Eamon De 
Valera. I want all Ireland to know 
that the vote was not against him. 
We want De Valera with us.” The 
members of the Dail rose and 
cheered De Valera to the echo. 

















On Tuesday, January 10th, in the 
closing session, Collins moved the 
election of Arthur Griffith as Presi- 
dent of the Dail Eireann. When 
the moment arrived for taking the 
vote, De Valera and the anti-Treaty 
deputies filed out of the Chamber as 
a protest against the motion. The 
remaining members elected Griffith 
as President by a unanimous vote. 
The withdrawal of the anti-Treaty 
members was full of grave potenti- 
alities, but at the time it took on a 
less serious aspect when after 
luncheon they returned to their 
seats in the Dail; in fact, a rather 
humorous touch was imparted to 
the proceeding when the news 
leaked out that the protesting dele- 
gates, once they were outside the 
hall, had posed for an enterprising 
motion-picture photographer. The 
explosive action of De Valera and 
his followers cleared the atmos- 
phere to some extent. Apart from 
a stormy passage of arms between 
President Griffith and _ Erskine 
Childers, a conciliatory spirit was 
evinced by the leaders of both sides, 
and, comparatively speaking, the 
historic debate had a calm ending. 


Ill 


Ten years have elapsed since the 
Dail debated the Treaty, and it is 
now possible to view that debate 
from the calm perspective which 
comes with the passing of time. 
The complaint has frequently been 
voiced that the debate was too long 
and wearisome, one Irish commen- 
tator contemptuously styling it “the 
Great Talk.” As a matter of fact 
the Dail spent exactly eighteen days 
in debating the Treaty. Even if 
eighteen days be deemed excessive 
for the discussion of so important 
a document as the Treaty, there 
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was an element of retributory jus- 
tice in a situation which permitted 
a small number of Irishmen closet- 
ed in a stuffy room to deliberate 
from day to day, while the British 
Empire on which the sun never sets 
camped on the threshold without 
and waited patiently for them to 
sign on the dotted line. 

The fact that the debate was 
stormy was all the more to the 
credit of the sincerity and moral 
courage of the Dailmen. The three 
sessions which the writer attended 
were models of democratic discus- 
sion and of open covenants openly 
arrived at. During the entire prog- 
ress of the debate there was not one 
untoward incident in Dublin, very 
little excitement in the streets, no 
public demonstrations of any kind. 
The Irish leaders were allowed to 
fight out the issue fairly and 
squarely on the floor of the Dail. 
The debate was no cut-and-dried af- 
fair, and hence the attention of the 
world was focused on _ defects 
which belong to a debating society 
by its very nature. Much of the 
adverse criticism directed against 
the Dail would apply with equal 
force to the United States Senate, 
to a democratic national conven- 
tion, or to a faculty meeting. 

The line of demarcation between 
the two parties in the Dail was 
sharp-cut. On one side were the 
idealists led by De Valera and 
Childers; and on the other, the real- 
ists led by Griffith and Collins. De 
Valera, tall, bespectacled and tense, 
sat glued to his seat during the 
three concluding sessions of the 
Dail. His position, however, was 
hardly a happy one. He showed 
weakness in permitting Cathal 


Brugha to oppose Griffith in the 
final debate before the vote on the 
Inasmuch as 


Treaty was taken. 
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the pro-Treaty group had put for- 
ward their ablest man, De Valera 
himself should have entered the 
lists. And in Monday’s session, 
when he allowed his name to be 
placed before the Dail on the mo- 
tion to reélect him as “President of 
the Irish Republic,” he gave the im- 
pression of being forced into a false 
position by extremists whom he 
could not control. 

De Valera’s inseparable lieuten- 
ant was Erskine Childers, the only 
Englishman who sat in the Dail. 
Childers was a writer and a soldier. 
Long before the World War he 
wrote a book entitled The Riddle of 
the Sands, which dealt with the 
danger of German espionage. He 
fought against the Boers, and he 
served in the World War. His 
cousin, Robert Barton, a signatory 
of the Treaty, interested him in 
Ireland’s fight for freedom, and he 
became De Valera’s director of pub- 
licity, and also secretary to the 
Peace Delegation which negotiated 
with Lloyd George. An uncompro- 
mising opponent of the Treaty, he 
sat at De Valera’s side all through 
the Dail debate. In the final ses- 
sion of the Dail, for two or three 
tense moments, Childers and Grif- 
fith were at swords’ points. After 
Griffith had been elected President, 
both De Valera and Childers pro- 
ceeded to question him in regard to 
his policy. It was then that the fol- 
lowing dramatic dialogue ensued 
between Griffith and Childers: 


Griffith. “Before this proceeds 
any further I want to say that Pres- 
ident De Valera made a statement 
—a generous Irishman’s statement 
—and I replied. I will not reply to 
any Englishman in this Dail.” 

Childers. “What has my na- 
tionality got to do with it?” 
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Griffith (banging the table). “I 
will not reply to any damned Eng- 
lishman in this assembly.” 

Childers. “If you had banged 
the table when you faced Lloyd 
George, it wouldn’t be necessary to 
bang it to-day.” 


The Chairman, of course, ruled 
the discussion out of order, and the 
English newspapers which were 
printing the debate verbatim from 
day to day, dropped the short ugly 
word from their report. 

Arthur Griffith, who founded 
Sinn Fein, who led the delegation 
that negotiated the Peace Treaty, 
and who proposed its ratification 
in the Dail, presented a striking 
contrast to De Valera. Griffith was 
the “little giant” of the pro-Treaty 
group. A short, stocky man, with 
an extremely reticent manner, he 
lacked De Valera’s commanding 
presence and personal magnetism. 
As a speaker he possessed neither 
the fluency of De Valera nor the 
fire of Collins. Slow of movement 
and deliberate in utterance, he 
weighed his words carefully and 
made his points forcefully but dis- 
passionately. He was at his best on 
Saturday afternoon in the long 
speech which he delivered just be- 
fore the vote on the Treaty was 
taken. On that occasion he rose to 
great heights, for he fought des- 
perately to check and to control the 
powerful forces, of necessity large- 
ly destructive in nature, which he 
himself had loosed. He had his 
feet firmly planted on the earth, 
and he exhausted the storehouse of 
logic and common sense in his ef- 
fort to convince the Dail that the 
Revolution should be guided into 
constructive channels, and that it 
should not be allowed to lose its 
grip on the practical realities of life. 

















During the course of his speech 
Griffith came to the defense of Col- 
lins, who had been made the object 
of a bitter personal attack by Cathal 
Brugha. Griffith’s imperturbability 
melted away when he declared with 
unwonted emotional fervor: “If my 
name is to go down in history, I 
want it associated with the name of 
Michael Collins. Michael Collins 
was the man who fought the Black- 
and-Tan terror for twelve months, 
until England was forced to offer 
terms.” 

Unquestionably the outstanding 
figure in the Dail debate was Mi- 
chael Collins, who possessed all the 
qualities which constitute the beau 
ideal of heroic mold — youth, a 
charming personality, an enthusi- 
asm which nothing could dampen, 
unconquerable audacity coupled 
with a wisdom beyond his years, 
and a mysterious and romantic ca- 
reer lived against a patriotic back- 
ground. He was boyish in appear- 
ance for his thirty-two years sat 
on him lightly, and yet the legends 
were already beginning to cluster 
around his name. When he was in 
London negotiating the Treaty, 
Lloyd George and the English news- 
papers were loud in his praise. To 
see him in action on the floor of the 
Dail was to understand why he 
compelled the admiration of his 
enemies and captured the imagina- 
tion of the world. He was energy 
personified; when he addressed the 
Dail he would spring from his chair 
as if shot from a gun; he spoke 
rapidly and in a ringing tone; he 
was mentally alert, quick to retort, 
and full of fire and force. During 
the intermissions, when the dele- 
gates retired from the Chamber to 
the corridor for relaxation, he 
would swing up and down the long 
hall with a rapid stride, always in 
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animated discussion with a _ col- 
league and never without a cigar- 
ette. 

Like Griffith he faced the facts, 
and he pleaded with the extremists 
to consolidate the gains of the Revo- 
lution and to start Ireland on her 
march of progress by accepting the 
Treaty as an honorable compro- 
mise between a small island coun- 
try and an empire. Of all the 
speakers in the Dail he was the 
most internationally-minded. Prac- 
tically all the other members saw 
the Treaty only in terms of England 
and Ireland; Collins visioned his 
country in the galaxy of the nations 
and he was anxious that nothing 
should be said or done in the Dail 
which would bring Ireland into 
contempt or ridicule. He alone 
stressed the obligation of the Irish 
Government to repay the American 
loan, and, when the motion was 
put to reélect De Valera as “Presi- 
dent of the Irish Republic,” his 
withering scorn vented itself in the 
sentence: “We are making our- 
selves a laughingstock before the 
world.” 

Collins was the Danton of the 
Irish Revolution. He was in the 
Easter Week uprising of 1916; he 
led the forces in the field to victory 
against the Black-and-Tans; he was 
a member of the Peace Delegation; 
and he stood shoulder to shoulder 
with Griffith in the fight to save the 
Treaty and to lead the Revolution 
back to the paths of law and order. 
Unlike Danton, he succeeded in 
curbing and controlling the move- 
ment which he had helped to or- 
ganize, but, like Danton, he paid for 
his effort with his life. He emerged 


from the Dail debate as Ireland’s 
strong man, and he it was who, as 
Chairman of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, took formal possession of 
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Dublin Castle on January 16th, 
when England lowered the Union 
Jack from that ancient stronghold 
and symbol of her power in Ire- 
land. 


IV 


When the Dail adjourned on 
January 10th, no mere spectator of 
the three concluding sessions could 
have predicted that the differences 
between the two factions would 
harden into an absolute impasse 
and lead to civil war. On the last 
day De Valera solemnly proclaimed 
on the floor of the Dail that the 
anti-Treaty group would place no 
obstruction in the way of the new 
government personnel in its efforts 
to work out the provisions of the 
Treaty. But subsequent events 
verified Macaulay’s dictum that no 
debating society has ever won a 
war. The fight for Irish freedom 
was really won when the people of 
Ireland voted to accept the Treaty 
and when the Irregulars were de- 
feated in the field. In the civil war 
which followed on the heels of the 
decision given at the polls, most of 
the leaders in the Dail debate went 
to their death — Collins, Griffith, 
Childers, Brugha, Boland and 
O’Connor; and the two prominent 
figures that did survive—De Valera 
and Miss Mary McSwiney — be- 
came minor political chieftains as 
opponents in a factional fight which 
split the ranks of the anti-Treaty 
party wide open. 

Perhaps the strangest chapter in 
the history of the Irish Revolution 
is that dealing with the rise of Wil- 
liam T. Cosgrave from a virtually 
unknown worker in the ranks to 
President of the Executive Council 
of the Free State. On the floor of 
the Dail he supported Griffith and 
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Collins in their fight for the Treaty. 
A wiry, middle-aged, sandy-haired 
man of medium height, utterly un- 
assuming in his ways, and making 
no pretense at oratory, he generally 
spoke at critical moments in the 
debate, and then only briefly. His 
strength as a speaker lay in his abil- 
ity to think quickly, his acid wit 
and his practical common sense. 
After an idealistic flight by an anti- 
Treaty orator, he would bring the 
Dail back to earth by a humorous 
rejoinder which would excite in his 
hearers what dramatic critics are 
accustomed to style “thoughtful 
laughter.” He was neither elo- 
quent nor heroic, but there was no 
mistaking his courage, his mother 
wit, or his keen knowledge of men 
and affairs. 

At the time no one dreamed that 
Mr. Cosgrave was destined to pilot 
the storm-tossed ship of the Irish 
Free State through the shoals. Ina 
sense he has had greatness thrust 
upon him. Although he had taken 
part in the Easter rising of 1916, 
and had served as Minister for Lo- 
cal Government in the Irish Repub- 
lican Cabinet from 1919 to 1921, his 
purely administrative work had 
kept him out of the public eye. 
When the Provisional Government 
was organized on January 14, 1922, 
he became a member of Griffith’s 
Cabinet, and during the fatal ill- 
ness of the latter he was called upon 
to serve as Acting-President. Then, 
within a period of ten days, the two 
great champions of the Treaty were 
suddenly swept from the scene, and 
it devolved upon Mr. Cosgrave as 
Acting-President to carry on the 
work of Collins and Griffith at one 
of the darkest periods in the history 
of Ireland. He carried on their 
work so successfully that he is still 
at the helm of the Free State, the 




















only statesman in office to-day who 
has survived the post-war cata- 
clysms of the last ten years. 

In his analysis of the Celtic tem- 
perament Matthew Arnold declares 
that balance, measure and patience 
are the eternal conditions for high 
success in life, and then he adds 
that “balance, measure and pa- 
tience are just what the Celt has 
never had.” Mr. Cosgrave, who 
possesses balance, measure and pa- 
tience in an eminent degree, is a 
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perfect refutation of Arnold’s glit- 
tering generality regarding the Celt. 
He became the man of the hour 
when balance, measure and pa- 
tience were the qualities needed 
most for guiding the Irish Free 
State through the dangerous period 
of its infancy. Events so shaped 
themselves that he was called upon 
to continue the work of other men, 
but it was by no mere concatena- 
tion of happy accidents that he suc- 
ceeded in his difficult task. 


HOME WINGINGS 


By Liam P. CLANCY 


LONESOMENESS is on me, times, 
For Thomond’s streams, 
Gray hills, green raths, 


And twilight gleams; 


Till o’er the dreary city 


At fall of eventide 


Comes a Clare wind winging 
From a Clare hillside. 


A lightsomeness comes o’er me, whiles, 


In London’s gray: 


Gay airs, glad songs, 


Hover round my way: 

The winsome winds of Thomond 
Come freighted o’er the foam, 
With their clear call ringing 
Thro’ the song-sweet gloam. 


I go winging in my dreams, then, 


To Thomond’s rills, 


Brown heaths, green glades, 


And gray-blue hills; 


From out the weary city 
My spirit wanders free, 
Where the Clare dawns glimmer, 


And the Clare dews be. 














THE MISSING GOLDSMITH 


By JAMES OWEN TRYON 


ERE are many true stories 

buried in the files of ancient 
criminal trials, some of unsolved 
crimes which will always remain a 
mystery, and some, like that of the 
missing goldsmith, solved by de- 
tective skill almost as adroit as 
that of any detective of fiction—as- 
sisted in this particular case, it is 
true, by an exceedingly fortuitous 
accident. 

Nicholas Zambelli, an Italian by 
birth, made a visit to London about 
the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Finding some good business 
opportunities there in his trade, 
which was that of a goldsmith, he 
remained for a number of years, 
devoting himself to the accumula- 
tion of quite a tidy little fortune. 
Having reached fifty years of age, 
still a bachelor and now become 
financially independent, he decided 
to realize the wish which he had 
long had to return to his native 
land. 

He therefore wrote to his brother 
Cornelius, who had remained in his 
home city of Lucca, telling him that 
he was about to leave England and 
was coming home to settle down 
there for the rest of his life. This 
letter was followed, after a short 
interval, by one from Rouen, 
France, stating that he was that far 
on his way and that after attending 
to some business in Paris, he was 
continuing his journey to Lucca 
and might be expected to arrive 
there in about two months’ time. 

Six months went by and no fur- 
ther word had been received from 
the traveler nor had he yet made 


his appearance at Lucca. Cornelius 
Zambelli, by this time greatly dis- 
turbed in his mind by the non-ap- 
pearance of his brother, set out for 
Paris to search for him. He visited 
all of the establishments there at 
which, from his knowledge of his 
brother’s affairs, the missing man 
might have been expected to call. 
At several of these places he was 
informed that Nicholas Zambelli 
had, indeed, called and collected 
certain sums of money which were 
due him, giving his receipts there- 
for. 

In all of these instances, however, 
when the receipts were examined, 
Cornelius declared them to be for- 
geries. None of the individuals in- 
terrogated had ever seen Nicholas 
Zambelli, except on the one occa- 
sion, and none of them could give a 
description of the man who had 
represented himself to be the gold- 
smith. They were positive, how- 
ever, that this person, whoever he 
was, had exhibited documentary 
proof of his identity sufficient to 
satisfy them that he was the party 
he claimed to be. 

Cornelius was now convinced 
that his brother had met with foul 
play and he went on to Rouen to 
continue his inquiries. In Rouen 
he discovered the hotel where Nich- 
olas had stopped and learned that 
he had been accompanied only by a 
valet; also that the pair had left on 
a certain date for Paris. But so 


long a time had elapsed that no one 
in the hotel was able to give any 
description of the valet. 

The 


Lieutenant Criminel of 




















Rouen was now informed of all the 
circumstances. This official took a 
strong interest in the case. He was 
an exceedingly able man, with a 
long experience of crime and crim- 
inals. To Cornelius Zambelli there 
seemed little hope of ever discover- 
ing his brother’s murderer—for 
that he had been murdered now 
seemed certain. But he did not 
know the fertility of resource and 
the many wiles and stratagems to 
which the French police of that day 
were wont to resort when on the 
track of a criminal. Given a sub- 
ject to suspect and they were tire- 
less and tenacious as bloodhounds 
in following the trail to a confes- 
sion or a conviction. 

The difficulty in the Zambelli 
case was to make a beginning. Un- 
doubtedly a crime had been com- 
mitted somewhere between Rouen 
and Paris, but as to where and by 
whom there was not the slightest 
clue. It proved impossible to ascer- 
tain at what stage of his journey 
before reaching Rouen the missing 
man had acquired a valet. No one 
was known to have left England 
with him. It might therefore be as- 
sumed, though the fact did not help 
much, that the valet had been ob- 
tained on the south side of the 
channel and was probably French. 
The Lieutenant Criminel, balked 
thus at the very commencement of 
his inquiry by the total lack of a 
clue, proceeded to make a survey 
of all persons in Rouen who were 
under suspicion by the police for 
any cause whatsoever. 

There was a list of such suspects 
in his office, with all the known 
data concerning them, and it was 
merely a matter of thoroughness 
and patience to search these files, 
eliminating all names which 
seemed to be beyond suspicion in 
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such a matter as this. In the course 
of this search he came upon one 
suspicious character, the known 
facts concerning whom could be 
fitted to those of the Zambelli mys- 
tery. 

This man was named Martel. At 
very nearly the date of Zambelli’s 
disappearance he had opened a 
goldsmith’s shop in Rouen, where 
he had not previously been known. 
He was uncommunicative about his 
antecedents; upon certain occa- 
sions, when questioned by curious 
neighbors about his past, he had 
been evasive in his answers and had 
appeared nervous and embarrassed. 
This was all that the police records 
had concerning Martel—surely not 
enough to justify any overt act 
upon the part of the authorities, 
but it was enough of a foundation 
for the Lieutenant Criminel to 
start to build his structure. 

At Martel’s shop one day ap- 
peared a pleasant-spoken young 
man who purchased an inexpensive 
article of jewelry and lingered to 
converse on general topics with the 
proprietor. He had, he said, long 
been interested in the goldsmith 
trade and at one time had thought 
of going into it himself. He knew 
many goldsmiths, he said, and 
mentioned some names, including 
that of Zambelli. At the mention 
of this name Martel turned pale 
and looked sharply at his customer. 
The latter, however, gave no indi- 
cation of having observed anything 
unusual and, after some more des- 
ultory conversation, left the shop. 
He was, of course, a detective, and 
when his report was made the 
Lieutenant Criminel was convinced 
that he had found his man. 

The next step was to entrap 
Martel, if possible, into some ad- 
mission which could be _ used 
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against him, and to accomplish this 
the following ingenious device was 
resorted to. A police officer was 
sent to call upon Martel to demand 
payment of a bond, the signature 
to which appeared to be his, but 
was in reality a counterfeit pre- 
pared for the occasion. Naturally 
Martel denied his signature, but the 
officer insisted that he must take 
him to headquarters to be examined 


as to the signature which he 
claimed to be a forgery. This 


seemed reasonable enough to Mar- 
tel and he accompanied the officer 
without suspicion. He again gave 
himself away, however, by asking 
the officer to assure him that there 
was no other charge against him 
and that all that his presence was 
required for was to disprove the 
signature to the bond. Brought 
before the Lieutenant Criminel, he 
was taken completely by surprise 
when that official, without mention- 
ing the bond at all, immediately ac- 
cused him of having murdered and 
robbed Nicholas Zambelli. 

“Your words and actions,” de- 
clared the officer, “convict you be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt. If you 
were innocent of this atrocious 
crime, you would not have turned 
pale at the mention of Zambelli’s 
name, nor would you have asked 
the officer who brought you here if 
there was not some other charge 
against you than the matter of the 
bond.” 

Martel, much frightened, ad- 
mitted that he had known Zambelli 
and exclaimed, “Providence must 
have done this, for no one saw me! 
I will confess all!” 

But when a notary was brought 
in to take his deposition, he refused 
to say another word and was locked 
formally charged with the 
The lawyer whom he called 


up, 
crime. 
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for his defense pointed out the 
weakness of the prosecution’s case 
and encouraged him in his resolu- 
tion to fight for his freedom to the 
bitter end. He even commenced a 
suit against the Lieutenant Crim- 
inel individually, alleging a plot to 
ruin him and the forgery of his 
name to the bond. But the crim- 
inal court stayed the prosecution 
of this suit pending the trial of the 
principal charge. 

Although the police had, by con- 
siderable skill and ingenuity, thus 
discovered the man who was with- 
out doubt the murderer of Nicholas 
Zambelli, it was a very different 
matter to convict him. It was first 
necessary to prove the corpus de- 
licti. No body had been found. 
How could the crime be fastened 
upon Martel, or anyone else, until 
it was first proved that a murder 
had been committed? 

The prosecuting attorney, M. 
Bigot, having arranged for an ad- 
journment of the trial which was 
scheduled to be heard by the Parlia- 
ment, set out to make a thorough 
search of the country along the 
main highway from Rouen to Paris. 
He visited every town and village 
along the way and enlisted the co- 
operation of the police in them all. 
It was a long and arduous task, but 
in the end his patience was re- 
warded. He finally learned that 
some months before the body of a 
man had been discovered in a vine- 
yard near the little town of Argen- 
teuil. 

M. Bigot, hurrying to Argenteuil, 
found that the body was in a fair 
state of preservation and was be- 
ing held in the hope of identifica- 
tion. Its description tallied with 
that of the missing man. Cornelius 
Zambelli had gone back to Lucca, 
but M. Bigot had no doubt that he 

















had found the first link needed in 
his chain of proof. The next step 
was to hold an inquest and deter- 
mine the manner of death. At this 
point Providence, in the shape of a 
blind beggar, came to the aid of the 
prosecution and furnished the 
proof without which it is doubtful 
if justice could ever have been done 
in this most deliberate and cold- 
blooded murder. 

This blind man, whose name was 
Gervais, was well known in Argen- 
teuil, where he had been born. He 
was accustomed to tramp about 
from place to place, begging alms, 
but he returned at frequent inter- 
vals to the village, where some of 
his old friends could always be 
counted upon to give him lodging. 
On the day of the inquest upon the 
body of the murdered man, Gervais 
was in Argenteuil and was sitting 
quietly in a corner at the Hotel 
where the proceedings were going 
on. It was not until the evidence 
which had been taken was read 
aloud by the magistrate that Ger- 
vais quite realized what it was all 
about. When he heard, however, 
that it concerned the body of a mur- 
dered man which had been discov- 
ered in a vineyard near the village, 
he leaped to his feet with a cry 
which startled the assemblage. 

He was immediately questioned 
and proved to have been a witness, 
and the only witness, of the crime. 
Several months before, he said, he 
had started out on one of his pil- 
grimages and had just reached the 
slope of the hills upon which were 
the vineyards, when he heard the 
loud barking of a dog close at hand, 
accompanied by the noise of a 
struggle in the shrubbery. He 


stopped to listen and heard the 
voice of a man crying for mercy. 
The words he heard were so en- 
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graved upon his memory that he 
could never forget them. “Monster! 
thy master, thy benefactor! Have 
mercy! Must I die so far from my 
country, my brother?” Then, with 
one last agonized cry, the voice was 
silent. 

Gervais did not dare to move 
from the spot where he stood. 
Soon he heard steps approaching, 
evidently of one who carried a 
heavy burden. He called out then, 
and asked what was the matter, 
adding, “I am blind.” 

“It is nothing,” answered a man’s 
voice. “Only a sick man who has 
fainted. I am carrying him home.” 

He came closer to Gervais, who 
felt that he was being carefully 
scrutinized. Then the stranger 
laughed brutally and added, “You 
may thank God that you are blind, 
or I would have done the same to 
you!” 

Gervais, speechless with terror, 
hurried on his way, lest the mur- 
derer change his mind and slay him 
also. He never mentioned the inci- 
dent, fearing the vengeance of the 
unknown miscreant. But when he 
heard it mentioned that a body had 
been found at the very same spot, 
he could not keep silent any long- 
er, no matter what came of it. M. 
Bigot and the magistrate reassured 


him. “You should have told your 
story at once,” said the magistrate 
sternly. “However, have no fear! 


the law will protect you.” 

Gervais answered M. Bigot’s ques- 
tions as to whether he would be 
able to recognize the murderer’s 
voice again, if he heard it, with the 
confident declaration that he could 
never forget the voice as long as he 
lived, so great had been the terror 
which it had inspired in him. The 
villagers all bore witness to the 
blind man’s skill at distinguishing 
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voices. He knew them all and 
called them by name, never making 
a mistake, even when for a joke 
they attempted to disguise their 
voices in addressing him. 

The blind man was taken to 
Paris where, at first, the Parliament 
was in some doubt as to whether 
his testimony could be admitted. 
It was a novel proposition that a 
man’s life should depend upon the 
evidence of a man who could not 
see. But Gervais’ deposition made 
a favorable impression and the 
man was evidently so honest and 
sincere that the Parliament at last 
decided to put his powers to the 
test by requiring him to pick out 
his man, if he were able, from a 
large number of prisoners. 

The trial was postponed, for the 
purpose of the test, to the day be- 
fore Christmas, on which day it 
was customary to bring all the pris- 
oners from the Conciergerie before 
the Parliament, who would occa- 
sionally release those who had com- 
mitted only some unimportant of- 
fense. On that day it would not be 
suspected by the prisoners that 
anything out of the ordinary was 
intended, they would not hesitate to 
speak up when addressed by the 
President and the test would there- 
fore be perfectly fair. 

Gervais was placed in a chair be- 
side the Judges’ bench and the pris- 
oners were brought in one at a time 
and the same questions addressed 
to each. Eighteen were thus inter- 
rogated and the blind man made no 
sign, nor did any of the eighteen 
take any particular notice of his 
presence. The next to appear was 
Martel and no sooner had he caught 
sight of Gervais than he tottered 
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and would have fallen had not his 
guards supported him. He stared 
at Gervais as though he were seeing 
a ghost. While the President was 
addressing him his eyes still re- 
mained fixed on the blind man’s 
face. 

Martel answered the questions 
put to him in a low voice, but he 
had uttered only a few words when 
the blind man gave a start and a cry 
of horror escaped his lips. “It is 
he, it is he!” he cried. “The voice 
I heard!” 

Martel was immediately taken 
from the room, but the test was not 
ended. The judges had pre-ar- 
ranged that the _ identification 
should be made beyond the shadow 
of a doubt. 

“Bring in the next prisoner!” 
dered the President. 

Instead of another, Martel was 
brought in again, trembling now 
with fear. 

“Now, Monsieur ,” com- 
menced the President, addressing 
him by another name, “answer 
these questions.” The same ques- 
tions were put, Martel replying, but 
obviously in a voice which he at- 
tempted to disguise. By a strong 
effort of will, he managed to keep 
his eyes this time from straying in 
Gervais’ direction. He had spoken 
only a few words before the blind 
man detected the subterfuge. “This 
is the same man I heard before!” 
he exclaimed. “It is the same voice 
I heard at Argenteuil! It is the 
same man, though you call him by 
a different name!” 

And so, through the testimony of 
a blind witness, the mystery of the 
missing goldsmith was solved and 
his murderer sent to the gallows. 


or- 


” 

















THE MYSTICAL BODY OF CHRIST’ 


By FATHER DunstTAN, O.S.F.C., M.A., B.Litt. (Oxon.) 


E confess quite frankly that 

not since we heard the con- 
cluding lecture of our academic 
theological course have we experi- 
enced such intense _ satisfaction, 
such spiritual and moral enlighten- 
ment, as when we closed the vol- 
ume given us by the Abbé Anger 
and now made more accessible to 
the English-reading public through 
the able translation of Father 
Burke. The majority of priests will 
understand the precise meaning of 
“seeing the whole synthesis of dog- 
matic and moral theology in one 
single point,” and they will know 
that it does not necessarily imply 
any form of mystical intuition, 
though it is, in fact, very often a re- 
ward of a mystical life of prayer. 
Ordinarily, it is an intellectual ex- 
perience which may be the reward 
of intense study, and it does not ap- 
pear too far-fetched a claim to de- 
clare that such will be attained by 
the clerical student of theology or 
by the intelligent layman sufficient- 
ly in love with the Christian Faith 
to begin and to carry out a study of 
The Doctrine of the Mystical Body 
of Christ. 

It must be a veritable study be- 
cause, whilst we fully endorse Fa- 
ther Burke’s statement that the 
book is neither light nor heavy 
reading, we venture to judge that it 
will bear its choicest fruit if read 
and reread, and especially if its 
multitudinous, deep conclusions be 
committed to writing or, better still, 


1The Doctrine of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. Translated from the French of the 


Abbé Anger by the Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P., 
S.T.D. New York: Benziger Bros. 
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to memory. If the power were 
ours, we should place the volume in 
the hands of every student of the- 
ology in our seminaries with the 
injunction to study it, chapter by 
chapter, concurrently with the aca- 
demic tracts of dogma. Moreover, 
we would plead that it be suggested 
as the basis of courses of sermons in 
our churches and as the “strong 
meat” of the retreats offered to 
clergy, religious and laity. 

We have only one fear, shared, 
we imagine, even by the learned 
translator. It is that the title may 
frighten many who would other- 
wise read to their intellectual and 
moral profit. For the word “mysti- 
cal” has, alas! fallen on evil days 
and there are not over many who 
fully realize that this word refers, 
in its true sense, to the most vital 
realities, to realities, indeed, with- 
out which the whole Christian 
scheme of religion becomes mean- 
ingless. Most assuredly in the pres- 
ent instance are we brought face to 
face with one such vital reality, be- 
cause the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body of Christ presents to us the 
Church, not as the subject of debate 
or criticism but as, in its very es- 
sence, a doctrine revealed by God. 
Those glorious truths are brought 
to their logical conclusions—that 
she is a society founded by Christ 
yet never deserted by Christ: a so- 
ciety which cannot think or feel or 
breathe without Christ: a society 
which is, in truth, the very Body of 
Christ. And if, as Father Burke in- 
sists, that Body is called “mystical,” 
it is in no less sense a reality than 
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is the “body of the American Peo- 
ple” (p. ix.). 

No new truth is explained in the 
work of Abbé Anger; the substance 
of the whole treatise is a truth 
which permeates the Epistles of St. 
Paul, which was expounded fre- 
quently by St. Augustine, which 
was developed scholastically by the 
two great Doctors, St. Thomas and 
St. Bonaventure, and which is the 
fundamental dogmatic basis of the 
recent institution of the Feast of 
Christ the King. It may be sad to 
confess, but it is nevertheless true, 
that until Pius X. and the present 
Pontiff emphasized the doctrine of 
the Mystical Body, the favorite 
theme of St. Paul was, and still is, 
approached, more as a theory than 
as a revealed fact, and used in theo- 
logical treatises more as a conven- 
ient and beautiful figure of speech 
than as the touchstone of the whole 
Christian Faith. It has always, of 
course, been the bed rock of sanc- 
tity within the Church, even though 
it may not have been specifically 
recognized and expounded. 

Since the time of the Council of 
Trent the Church has been busy in 
the defense of her claims. Her 
theologians have stood, so to speak, 
upon the ramparts, and have ex- 
hausted themselves in fashioning 
weapons of argument taken from 
the store of history, science and phi- 
losophy. Emphasis upon polemics 
has caused even many of the faith- 
ful to imagine that the Church 
needs defense. So indeed she does, 
but not to the extent that she de- 
pends upon defense for the preser- 
vation of her life or the sanctifying 
efficacy of her sacraments. Wheth- 
er or not her adversaries persist in 
viewing her and in judging of her 
claims as though she were an ordi- 
nary human society, she is still a 
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unique society, and so much of a 
reality in that uniqueness, that 
when we compare other societies 
with her they fail, beyond all meas- 
ure, to present a basis of compari- 
son. 

Now, through this splendid work 
of Abbé Anger we are able to step 
down from the ramparts, close our 
ears to the din of battle and—will 
the thought appear exaggerated ?— 
share the consolations of the early 
Corinthians, Romans and _ Ephe- 
sians, as they listened to that sub- 
lime mystery of the union between 
Christ and His Church which per- 
suaded them to find power where 
there appeared only weakness, 
glory where there appeared only ig- 
nominy, and life where there ap- 
peared only death. The Doctrine 
of the Mystical Body of Christ is 
the picture of the Church from 
within. 

For there is, within the Church, a 
life which pulsates, a never-ending 
flow of graces, a communion of 
prayer and of spiritual activity 
which endure though unseen, and 
which must endure whilst Christ is 
the Vine and His Faithful are the 
branches. That life is not wholly 
her own: it is the veritable Life of 
Christ, and it is as sharing in the 
intimacies of that Life that the 
Church herself lives. Her graces 
are the graces of Christ, and even 
her prayers are the prayers of 
Christ. 

To examine these sublime truths, 
or rather, these parts of one sub- 
lime truth, to follow the author as 
he so devoutly pursues his logical 
conclusions, and to view, with Faith 
and Tradition as sure guides, the 
Doctrine of the Mystical Body as 
the veritable background of the 
whole synthesis of Christian doc- 
trine (and it may please the learned 




















Abbé Anger to know that we were 
thus trained by our own Professor 
of Theology), is to understand how 
little apologetics has to offer in 
comparison with a purely dogmatic 
treatment and acceptance of the 
profunda Dei. 

Especially important is the fact 
that through a close study of the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body we 
are able to sense what the author so 
aptly calls “the compenetration of 
dogma and morals.” Undoubtedly 
the examination of the mysteries of 
our Faith should lead to practical 
moral conclusions but all too often 
those mysteries are presented as 
though they possessed no bearing 
upon practical life. There should 
be no “dry bones” of theology but 
not all theologians have been able, 
as was the Seraphic Doctor espe- 
cially, to present dogmatic facts in 
their relationship to moral life. As 
an example of what we mean we 
would venture to call the reader’s 
attention to the author’s claim that 
with the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body as the background, the entire 
teaching of Christian asceticism is 
to be found in the dogma of the 
Holy Eucharist. (P. 355.) Thomas 
& Kempis would emphatically in- 
clude the whole scheme of Christian 
Mysticism. So would St. Teresa. 

If space permitted, we would, in 
order to attract readers from the 
ranks of the clergy and laity to this 
sublime treatise, produce in full 
both the virile introduction of Fa- 
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ther Burke in which he shows that 
in view of this doctrine beloved of 
St. Paul, complete isolation of the 
individual Catholic in thought, 
word and deed is impossible, and 
the General Conclusions of the au- 
thor. (Pp. 349 sqq.) The layman 
and we have already experienced 
how true our assertion is—will be 
more than consoled by the stanch 
presentation of his position in the 
Catholic Church. Truths of su- 
preme importance in his spiritual 
life, truths which reflect his dignity 
as a member of Christ’s Body, 
truths which emphasize the value 
of his codperation and which dem- 
onstrate his actual participation in 
the life of the Church—these truths 
cannot fail, if rightly taught and 
understood, to foster a religious 
life which is Christo-centric and 
therefore satisfying. To those who 
are interested in the Liturgical 
Movement on behalf of the Laity 
we sincerely recommend Anger’s 
treatment of “The Priesthood and 
the Faithful” (pp. 152 sqq.) and 
the “Liturgy of the Mass” (pp. 200 
sqq.). If what the author calls 
“the social character of the Mass” 
were understood, the love of Cath- 
olic Liturgy would follow. 

The Church, in the whole Eng- 
lish-speaking world, owes much to 
Father Burke, not merely for his 
wise choice of so profoundly neces- 
sary a treatise, but also for his pa- 
tient labors in rendering so faithful 
a translation. 
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By EvupHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


DISTANT DRUMS 


HEN the everyday happenings 
of human life are linked with 
the eternal, poetry is there. Years 
ago—perhaps ten—in a nice little 
theater in Cherry Street, we saw a 
play called Wild Birds which was 
so sad that we never saw the end 
of it and never forgot the begin- 
ning. The name of the author has 
always stayed with us for his play 
was shot through with lambent 
gleams that mark a poet’s vision. 
Dan Totheroh has now written 
another and much more important 
tragedy which Mr. McClintic has 
produced with insight and whether 
or not it proves a popular success, 
it is an event of real importance. 
Willa Cather has always been 
under the spell of the pioneer. She 
has found in the frontier, the world 
of her fancy. It is the frontier that 
brings out in O’Neill his strain of 
poetry. Now Totheroh has driven 
the Covered Wagons back from 
Hollywood. It is out in the far 
reaches of the Snake country with 
the winter coming on that we enter 
the circle within the chained wagon 
wheels where the restless spirit in 
mankind is urging the ox pulled 
caravan out from the safe confines 
of the Ohio across the plains to 
Oregon. It is not from fine phrases 
that Totheroh creates his back- 
ground. Too much imagination is 


bad mental luggage for the pioneer. 
Pitting their indomitable weakness 
against the pitiless elements, his 
settlers face with homely reticence, 
the tragedies that overtake them. 
As Eunice says, they have brought 
with them the same walls that in- 





Eunice is 
She comes of a stock 
that has seen beyond the bound- 


closed them in Ohio. 


different. 


aries of everyday life. Her grand- 
mother suffered as a witch. There 
is a disquieting perceptiveness 
about Eunice that makes the other 
women uncomfortable. She doesn’t 
rush to see the little new-born baby 
for it makes her sad to imagine its 
future. She listens instead to the 
drums forever beating in the In- 
dians’ camp, and finally makes 
young Jason take her near to them. 
Eunice is the bride of Harris, the 
leader of the party, who married 
that he might claim more land but 
who has now fallen under the spell 
of his young wife. At Harris’s in- 
sistence, the pioneers decide to 
gamble everything on finding the 
Indian trail across the Rockies that 
will save their tired oxen four hun- 
dren weary miles. But weeks slip 
by and months as the wagons 
mount into the hills and the Indian 
drums keep following them. The 
food runs low, the cattle weaken, 
the snows come near and their 
guide can find no trail. He and 
Harris then decide that there is but 
one hope left—to go to the Indians 
for help. As the two men on whom 
their lives depend, walk out from 
them, the whole camp fall on their 
knees and sob out a prayer. Short- 
ly after dawn, Harris returns. He 
has found before he left that Jason 
loves Eunice and disbelieving her 
fidelity, his bitterness has made 
him listen to the Indians’ terms— 
the demand for a white squaw. The 
white squaw for whom their drums 




















have been beating—the one woman 
in the caravan who felt what the 
drumming meant. The guide has 
known. Now Eunice understands. 
It is at this high moment that the 
play suddenly breaks down. 

There are two possible reasons 
why Eunice should go to the In- 
dians. But they belong to two dis- 
tinctly different women. One is 
that the eerie strain in her blood 
is stronger than her will. The oth- 
er that her will is stronger than her 
desire for life, and that she is will- 
ing to die for her neighbors. Un- 
doubtedly it was the former motive 
that was first used in the play, sug- 
gested as it was by an entry in an 
old family diary of a woman 
drawn irresistibly out of camp by 
the drums of the witch doctors. Mr. 
Totheroh is said to have rewritten 
his last act considerably during re- 
hearsal and Eunice is now made a 
composite creature who suddenly 
on the last page of the script an- 
nounces that she is no longer afraid 
as now she knows she was born to 
save her friends. She walks out a 
heroine and ruins her author. 

The applause that was ready to 
break out in thunder, subsides and 
the magnificent climax that should 
be there for Pauline Lord is frit- 
tered away. In a lesser piece of 
work perhaps such a slip might not 
be so direfully felt. But the writing 
up to then has been so honest, the 
acting of Miss Lord so exquisite 
that the public who are intuitively 
so keen, sense at once the lapse 
from truth. The Eunice of the 
play is not the Eunice who makes 
that last speech. Miss Lord’s cre- 
ation is wistful, inarticulate, grop- 
ing; sensitive to all the light and 
shadows to which the others are 
blind. Her jerky phrasing, her 
quivering hands imply all that 
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Eunice can never say. She is the 
direct antithesis of that compelling 
portrait of a pioneer woman given 
by Beulah Bondi as Mrs. Pike or 
Mary Michael as the young mother. 

Distant Drums has not only 
caught the flavor of a people and 
the land as did Green Grow the 
Lilacs but it has mingled with it 
the retort of savagery to the on- 
slaught of civilization; the mys- 
teries that lie in the fastness of the 
mountains and the human heart.— 
At the Belasco. 


WHISTLING IN THE DArkK.—Noth- 
ing seems more typically American 
than that mixture of buffoonery 
and excitement of which Seven 
Keys to Baldpate and The Bat were 
such superlative examples. To 
combine farce and melodrama re- 
quires a deftness of execution, a 
precision of humor that calls for 
originality and dexterous technique. 
Laughs must be delicately timed not 
to ruin the thrills. Not since The 
Bat have there been such amusing 
scenes of crime. 

The ideas in the play spring from 
a Western merchant who had the 
good sense to invite a seasoned play- 
wright to dramatize them. Never 
has Ernest Truex been so engaging- 
ly funny than as the author of the 
best-selling Drug Store Detective 
stories who wanders by mistake in- 
to a nest of bootleggers. These 
gentlemen, rendered savage by the 
efficiency of the Federal Agent, are 
busy plotting his murder. When 
little Mr. Truex drinks a toast to 
“Crime” and boasts that he has de- 
vised more insoluble murders than 
any criminal living, the leader of 
the bootleggers suddenly gives him 
ten hours in which to concoct an 
absolutely perfect homicide. We 
are far too honorable to divulge the 
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ingenious and innocent means for 
ridding them of their enemy that 
Mr. Truex evolves. Nor will we 
tell, much as we would enjoy it, the 
brilliant manner in which he ex- 
tricates himself. Suffice it to say 
that he and his fiancée carry off the 
banners at the end after some mo- 
ments of exquisite and breathless 
suspense and that Mr. Truex has a 
grand curtain line. It seems a pity, 
however, that the fiancée has to 
speak and appear much more akin 
to the bootleggers than to the re- 
spectable circle of society to which 
she is said to belong. 

As Mr. McKaig, the producer, 
with far-seeing open-mindedness 
has removed all the profanity 
which before disfigured the text, we 
can now recommend his show as 
an ideal one for theater parties 
original, astute and exciting.—At 
the Ethel Barrymore. 





JEWEL Rossery.—Both the title 
and the author’s name are mislead- 
ing—the latter is spelt Fodor and 
pronounced Fodosch—and the play 
although it opens with a hold-up, is 
much more of a comedy of manners 
than a melodrama. It is by the au- 
thor of Church Mouse and to make 
up for the lack of action in that 





penurious comedy, Mr. Fodor— 
Fodosch—has acquired a_ whole 
gang of thieves for this one. He is, 


however, a distinctly static play- 
wright and Mary Ellis and Basil 
Sydney with their own charm and 
dash supply the momentum. Like 
Miss Ruth Gordon in Church 


Mouse, they are the flavor and the 
raisins! 

The blasé and accretive wife of 
an Austrian magnate, Miss Ellis, 
as the seductive Teri, has a taste 
for both jewels and excitement and 
finds that no one can offer her more 
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of both than the internationally fa- 
mous thief, who, of course, is Mr. 
Sydney. Mr. Sydney gives the neat- 
est possible demonstration of how 
to clean up a jeweler’s show cases 
in Act I., and Acts II. and III. have 
both good surprise twists to them. 
A cast of well-known caliber helps 
further to supply deficiencies. Mr. 
Fodor’s are of the old French farce 
order and his notion of marital 
fidelity is zero, but Jewel Robbery 
as presented is pretty fair entertain- 
ment. It is, however, a ramshackle 
vehicle for such real artists as the 
Sydneys who deserve something 
much more distinguished.—At the 
Vanderbilt. 


THE ANIMAL KincpomM.—This is a 
one man show and the one man is 
Leslie Howard. All the Animal 
Kingdom isn’t large enough to con- 
tain the crowds who flock to see the 
most popular actor of the day. Not 
that credit is not due to Philip 
Barry, the author, who has provid- 
ed Mr. Howard with the most suc- 
cessful and perhaps the most diffi- 
cult réle of his career. Mr. Barry 
has learned a great deal. He has 
learned to think in the terms of his 
audience. We have a feeling that 
at first, Mr. Barry used to write 
more for his own entertainment 
than his listeners. He has now re- 
strained his own conceits. The 
imaginative pranks of White Wings 
have been pruned; the idling ban- 
ter of Holiday is curtailed, and yet 
we must confess that the digres- 
sions with Regan, the butler, are the 
tidbits of the play. The pugilistic 
servitor, who calls his master 
“Tom” as they drink small beer to- 
gether, does better by his author 
than anyone else except Howard. 
The scene where they try ineffec- 
tually to give each other notice 




















outranks as pure comedy even 
Banks and Bruce in Springtime 
for Henry. 


Animal Kingdom is the struggle 
of Tom Collier, the son of a huffy 
millionaire, to salvage his spiritual 
equipment. Mr. Barry who is al- 
ways absorbed in marital problems, 
complicates the issue by having 
Tom seal his soul’s seduction with 
a wedding ring while his guide to 
higher planes proves to be the little 
artist he neglected to marry. One 
shudders to suggest that “soul- 
mate” seems an appropriate title. 
Tom, himself, is a most disarming 
character. With anyone else it 
would be difficult not to dismiss as 
blackguardly, his treatment of 
Daisy. If he had acted honorably 
by her, the play would have been 
transmuted into an ordinary tri- 
angle. Mr. Barry has added a fillip 
to his tale, if not to Ais morals by 
transposing his relationships. He 
has also succeeded in arousing the 
keen curiosity of his audience in 
the opening scene when everyone in 
or out of the play is eager to know 
how Tom will explain to his fiancée 
Daisy’s cable to him. When he re- 
jects subterfuge in leaving his en- 
gagement dinner to meet Daisy’s 
steamer, the entire audience travels 
down to New York. That is direct 
drama. It is also direct but delicate 
playing by Mr. Howard who illu- 
mines every corner of his character 
and every value of the story. As 
Daisy has begun to respect the mar- 
riage ceremony, we imagine that 
Tom, after drinking to Cecelia in 
her kingdom, will find it necessary 
to purchase another ring as pass- 
port into the land of ideals to which 
we leave him in transit. 

Philip Barry seems to advance 
faster in the study of dramatic 
technique than of ethics. It is rath- 
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er alarming how the instability and 
selfishness of his hero is so clever- 
ly glossed over by the charm and 
popularity of Mr. Howard.—At the 
Broadhurst. 


THE Fatat A.isi.—There is al- 
ways a place for something so good 
of its kind as this popular melo- 
drama from London. Though Miss 
Agatha Christie’s novel may have 
had an original turn, one cannot 
say that as a play it differs very 
much from the accepted standard. 
The paneled English country house 
with a suitably gloomy atmosphere; 
the decently perturbed family; the 
somber butler; the cheery ass of an 
Inspector and the good old corpse. 
They are all with us again but there 
are two bright innovations. There 
is no lachrymose heroine and there 
is M. Hercule Poirot. M. Poirot is 
the reason—the luminous reason 
for the present production. Those 
who were brave enough to stand 
theatrical depression on top of the 
other we know so well, probably 
saw Mr. Charles Laughton this au- 
tumn when in Payment Deferred, 
he gave one of the most extraor- 
dinarily good performances seen for 
a long time on our stage. 

Payment Deferred was no com- 
edy. Nor was Mr. Laughton then 
a Frenchman. He was as thor- 
oughly tragic, as thoroughly a Lon- 
don bank clerk as he is now a 
French detective. According to his 
own confession Mr. Laughton’s 
knowledge of French isn’t even 
serviceable. Believe that you will 
not after you have heard him speak 
it! From his patent leather shoes 
to his pointed mustache, M. Poirot 
is French, inside as well as out. 
And Mr. Laughton is now a come- 
dian. But a comedian who knows 
how to develop and to dominate 
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dramatic tension. It seems a flaw- 
less exhibition of character. As a 
demonstrating psychologist, Mr. 
Laughton has few peers. Mr. Jed 
Harris has accorded him a cast that 
includes Moffat Johnston, Effie 
Shannon, Lionel Pape, Edward 
Crandall and—not without interest 
to us—Jane Wyatt. The Fatal 
Alibi gains its thrills more by hon- 
est sequence of Poirot’s methods 
than by violent action. It proves 
that it adheres to the aristocracy of 
melodramas in using no pistol shots 
and not one sliding panel. And you 
owe it to yourself to see Charles 
Laughton.—At the Booth. 


Ir BootH Hap Missep.—Lord 
Charnwood has said that Lincoln’s 
oratory was “unlike that of most 
other great speakers in history— 
perhaps more like that of some 
great speeches in Drama!” This 
quality has not been overlooked by 
Lincoln’s dramatists. Drinkwater 
achieved his climax with “malice 
toward none; with charity toward 
all”; now Arthur Goodman has also 
brought down his final curtain on a 
speech delivered indeed by Mr. Lin- 
coln but written by Mr. Goodman 
who has, however, caught most ad- 
mirably the style and gist of the 
great President’s phrases. This 
most intensely interesting and orig- 
inal study of the Reconstruction 
Period comes to us via the Little 
Theaters where it won first place in 
last Spring’s tournament. It most 
certainly deserved both that and a 
Broadway production. 

Opening where Drinkwater end- 
ed in the lobby outside the Presi- 
dential box in Ford’s Theater, Good- 
man shows the poison already be- 
ing promulgated by Thaddeus Ste- 
vens against the President and his 
program of conciliation before 
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Booth’s bullet tried to end every- 
thing. But in Goodman’s play, 
Booth’s bullet goes astray and we 
follow the course of imaginary his- 
tory for another two years with Mr. 
Lincoln still in the White House. 
What occurs is the same impeach- 
ment and trial which overtook An- 
drew Johnson. In fact Lincoln is 
acquitted on the same scant mar- 
gin of one vote which acquitted his 
successor. It is a rousing and ab- 
sorbing climax. The play, covering 
a shorter period and confined to the 
problem of Reconstruction, is more 
closely knit and more dramatic— 
should one say more theatrical— 
than Drinkwater’s. There is a very 
clever scene in the War Office on 
the night of the attempted assassi- 
nation when Stevens plays on Stan- 
ton’s personal ambition. How Lin- 
coln requests Stanton’s resignation 
which Stanton refuses under the 
Tenure of Office Act is part of ac- 
tual history with Johnson, but 
Goodman has interpolated the in- 
genious move of appointing Grant 
in Stanton’s place—a _ candidate 
that Congress would hardly dare to 
ignore. 

The arrest of the President for 
High Treason adds sensation to Clio 
and is contrived through the mis- 
guidedness of Mrs. Lincoln’s mak- 
ing public some dangerous private 
letters. She, throughout, is her 
husband’s bad angel—jealous, petu- 
lant and dangerous. Mrs. Jefferson 
Davis, who comes to plead for her 
husband, for whom Mr. Lincoln 
suggests a Habeas Corpus Writ, 
shines in very invidious contrast. 
The part is made appealing by Miss 
Charlotte Walker. Daniel Poole is 
magnetic, forceful and thoroughly 
dignified as Lincoln. In features 
and stature, he is most suitable and 
fortunately he is able to lend soul 





























to his physical presentment. 
Booth Had Missed is a thoughtful 
and unusually intelligent play. A 
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interesting lesson in 
history—even if it isn’t history as 
taught.—At the Mazine Elliott. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


1. November, 1931 


Tue Lert BAnx.—A study of the 
American who thinks a_ cheap 
Parisian hotel better than anything 
in America. The complications en- 
suing between two married couples 
take place in the same tawdry bed- 
room with the same unmade bed, 
and both souls and bodies are con- 
stantly undressed, in Elmer Rice’s 
analytical characterization.—At the 
Little Theater. 


2. December 


MourRNING BECOMES ELECTRA.— 
No finer performances may be seen 
than Alice Brady and Nazimova in 
O’Neill’s trilogy on the Agamemnon 
theme. Beginning at five and con- 
tinuing through the evening, the 
three tragedies hold continuous in- 
terest but despite the dignity of the 
script never reach true grandeur on 
account of the ignoble qualities of 
the characters. From the point of 
view of production the Theater 
Guild has done nothing better.—At 
the Guild Theater. 


Cynara.—This London success 
is the story of a man’s lapse and 
his wife’s loyalty written with in- 
sight and played with much under- 
standing and charm by Philip Meri- 
vale and a distinguished cast. The 
lines are clever and the scenes are 
full of action and emotion.—At the 
Morosco. 


THE CaT AND THE FIDDLE.— 
Kern’s delightful score has a live- 





ly libretto of two young composers 
in Brussels whose argument by pi- 
anos from their adjacent studios is 
original and clever. There is no 
stereotyped chorus but a pretty 
Pierrot interlude and pantomime. 
The singing, the scenes and the cast 
are all above the average.—At the 
Globe. 


3. January, 1932 


THE Goop Fairy.—Though not a 
tale for children, Miss Helen Hayes 
and Walter Connolly infuse much 
charm and comedy into Molnar’s 
tale of the usherette who flirts with 
temptation but settles down to re- 
spectable matrimony. Mr. Con- 
nolly’s Dr. Sporum is one of the 
best characterizations of the season. 
—At the Henry Miller. 


REUNION IN VIENNA.—A satire of 
Freud and the old Viennese aris- 
tocracy chiefly important for the 
brilliance of the Lunts in the réles 
of the Austrian Archduke and the 
wife of the psychoanalyst. There 
is no disguising the fact, however, 
that the action, though often very 
funny, is also extremely raw.—At 
the Martin Beck. 


CouUNSELLOR-AT-Law. — Another 
play by Elmer Rice, which though 
far from subtle, has his usual keen 
character studies and a plot that is 
quite like the Saturday Evening 
Post. The scene is laid in the of- 
fice of the self-made and famous 
Hebrew criminal lawyer, so aptly 
played by Paul Muni whose loyalty 
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to friends and family centers all 
sympathy on the hero. Straight 
drama with a dash of honest ho- 
kum has built up increasing popu- 
larity so that a second company has 
just been sent out to Chicago.—At 
the Plymouth. 


Tue LauGHu Parape.—In which 
Mr. Ed Wynn provides a whole 
evening of simple and wholesome 
amusement for all ages. Beside his 
omnipresent self, it is worth while 
seeing and hearing Jack Powell, the 
master drummer tap his way over 
every obstacle on the stage.—At the 
Imperial. 


A CHuurcH Movuse.—Except for 
the adroit acting of Ruth Gordon 
and Act I. which is entirely her 
own, this Viennese comedy is sin- 
gularly banal and not too clean. It 
is all about rich men’s secretaries 
and—their sex.—At the Playhouse. 


Brier MomentT.—Three outstand- 
ing egotists, one of them played by 
that past master of the species, 
Alexander Woollcott, discuss their 
affairs for three acts. Two of them 
marry, a cabaret singer and the 
radical son of a millionaire, Mr. 
Woollcott being the commentator 
upon their troubles. “The rest is 
(not) silence” but a great deal of 
often unladylike talk.—At the Cort. 


4. February 


Or Tuee I Sinc.—Mr. Benchley 
now says that it isn’t as funny as 
he first thought it. We are resigned 
to agreeing with the majority for 
the longest laughs we have enjoyed 
for a long time. Mr. Kaufman’s 
political satire and lost Vice-Presi- 
dent seem very full of humor and 


THE DRAMA 





Mr. Gershwin’s score is as witty in 
its harmonies and orchestration as 
it is tuneful. As Alexander Throt- 
tlebottom, Victor Moore is unique. 
Do go and take the children—if you 
can afford it!—At the Music Bor. 


SPRINGTIME FOR HENRY.—Henry 
as presented by Leslie Banks with 
the contrasts of Nigel Bruce’s irrita- 
ble Jelliwell provide continuous and 
hilarious diversion. Frieda Inescort 
is also there looking very handsome 
and Helen Chandler has the longest 
laugh of the farce. It is only a pity 
that this inconsequential fooling 
has been made to end on the heavy- 
footed note of barefaced sin.—At 
the Bijou. 


THe Devit Passes.—One of the 
most interesting and provocative 
plays of the season with a keen 
idea, brilliant dialogue and a cast 
of unusual excellence, including 
Arthur Byron, Robert Loraine, 
Cissie Loftus and a charming new- 
comer from London, Diana Wyn- 
yard. In this drama, Mr. Benn W. 
Levy proves that the worst of us 
are sometimes better than we our- 
selves know. Strongly recommend- 
ed.—At the Selwyn. 


Hay Fever.—Twice as amusing 
as when first presented, this early 
comedy of Noel Coward’s with Con- 
stance Collier as star and director 
provides a very entertaining and 
most discreet evening.— At _ the 
Avon. 


THE CHILDREN’s PLAYERS will 
present Sir Galahad on Saturday 
afternoons at 2:30 during March 
under Miss Adrienne Morrison’s 
able management.—At the Heck- 
scher Foundation. 
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The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





A LABORATORY FOR LEADERS 


HE mills of the summer schools 
grind slowly, though rarely 
nowadays, with their grist of lump 
credit hours, do they grind exceed- 
ing fine. The cafeteria system of 
snatching and piling up credits has 
made modern education a flurried 
and piecemeal affair, like self-serv- 
ice at the automat after the white 
napery and shaded lights of the 
Coronada Hotel,—so thought I, at 
any rate, seated for dinner in the 
Coronada grill with a group of 
young men, collegians and high 
school students, who were attend- 
ing in St. Louis the first Sodality 
Summer School of Catholic Action. 
Here was a group, I mused, who 
had as the aim of their summer 
training formation and not infor- 
mation. Though three credit hours 
were offered by the St. Louis Uni- 
versity School for Sociology for the 
course from August 16th to August 
30th, the norm of success was not 


to be “What courses have they 
taken?” It was not even to be 
“What do they know?” These po- 


tential leaders from parishes and 
schools were to be judged solely 


and simply by the very pragmatic 
criterion: “What can they do?” 

That, after all, is the laboratory 
method, and this first school of 
Catholic Action was essentially a 
laboratory for leaders. It was en- 
visioned as such by the Rev. Daniel 
A. Lord, S.J., National organizer of 
the Sodality’s Spiritual Leadership 
Movement. He had planned a two- 
weeks’ intensive course in Sodality 
ideals and methods for faculty di- 
rectors, priests, sisters, student and 
parish Sodalists, who would return 
to their schools and parishes better 
fitted to carry through the Sodal- 
ity’s program of spiritual leader- 
ship. More than three hundred and 
sixty registered students followed 
the strenuous five hour class day, 
and visiting auditors brought the 
daily attendance to well over five 
hundred. 

Classes for the first week were 
held at Fontbonne College conduct- 
ed by the Sisters of St. Joseph in 
the St. Louis suburbs, and the Sis- 
ters of Loretto at Webster College, 
Webster Groves, Mo., were hostesses 
for the concluding week of sessions. 
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Why the laboratory method? 
And who originated the idea? The 
idea is as old as the Sodality, hav- 
ing been the modus operandi of the 
young Jesuit John Leunis, who in 
1563, determined to train a few of 
his outstanding students to realiza- 
tion—realization of religion as a 
fact instead of a theory or an emo- 
tional thrill once a week. If reli- 
gion is not a theory, why is it taught 
theoretically? Or why is not that 
teaching supplemented by some- 
thing comparable to the experimen- 
tal projects which enliven other 
classroom subjects? The knowl- 
edge, love, and following of Christ, 
seen through the eyes of Mary, life 
dominated by religion, personal 
holiness coupled to the lay aposto- 
late—each of these appears to be an 
approximation of what the Holy 
Father means by Catholic Action. 
And they were the ideals of the 
primitive Sodality. 

The Sodality professes to be the 
link between Catholic education 
and Catholic Action. This consti- 
tutes its present importance as an 
integrating principle in the world- 
wide youth movement, and explains 
its renascent vitality. The Sodality 
is a leadership organization. Its 
closest analogue must perforce be 
sought in the enemy’s camp—the 
tie-up of delegated responsibility to 
central authority among the So- 
viets. The Sodality is a laboratory 
for leaders in living religion, and 
since there is no leadership without 
realization, the Summer School of 
Catholic Action ambitioned solidi- 
fying the movement by instilling in- 
to a select group from parishes and 
schools principles which would send 
them back to their respective fields 
of activity fortified with what the 
French like to call “une formule de 
la vie.” 
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It is nearly ten of the clock on 
one of several August mornings 
round about Webster Groves or the 
purlieus of Fontbonne. There is 
something of the machine-age here 
—in the busses from which debark 
nuns of many orders, priests, and 
lay leaders actual or potential— 
something of the modern world’s 
automatic efficiency in the deadly 
intensity with which those same 
leaders set about their quest of 
modernity’s three great needs, a 
synthesis to solve its dilemmas, a 
personality to whom it may look 
for inspiration, and a life worth the 
living. But since their high quest 
has for its object the Holy Grail, 
their consecrate intensity of pur- 
pose throws also over the scene the 
glamour of a Parsifal setting. 

Later on in the day too, at the 


round table discussions, one is 
forced to remember the Table 
Round. Somebody bewails_ the 


overemphasis on football to the 
detriment of, let us say, spiritual 
strawberry festivals. Bang! goes a 
chair and a brown-haired Galahad 
is on his feet with eyes flashing and 
arms waving. 

“Give the football captain a 
break,” he cries. “His game is 
gruelling work, and that’s his way 
of being holy. You can’t expect 
everybody to be making posters all 
the time.” 

A young lady who looks like 
Jeanne d’Arc even to the dark hair 
parted in the middle and drawn 
tightly back,—and who talks like 
the Maid before the Bishop of Beau- 
vais, defends, with but one hour’s 
notice, the proposition that the 
Mass is a sacrifice. On a like dare, 
one of the boys submits to spirited 
heckling after concluding his seven 
minute expository defense of the 
Real Presence. 

















What can we do about cheating? 
How do we handle a purveyor of 
off-color stories? What means can 
we take to increase in our souls the 
Christocentric life? One looks 
twice to be sure that it is really the 
petite miss from Salt Lake City 
who is holding the floor so resolute- 
ly while a boy from Cleveland and 
one from Buffalo clamor for recog- 
nition. When the Mobile collegian 
speaks one does not need to look, 
the audience leans back contented- 
ly the better to relish the fluid mu- 
sic of his drawl. 

“Christ in the Life of the Sodal- 
ist” was the general topic of the 
morning lectures, and variations on 
this theme included “Christ and 
Modern Problems,” “Christ the Or- 
ganizer,” “Christ and His Mystical 
Body,” and “Christ the Littérateur.” 
Then the daily laboratory galvan- 
ized this theory into activity. 

If Catholics are the rottenest pub- 
licists in the world, what can they 
and what are they going to do about 
it? The students’ response was a 
study of news writing, of the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Women 
publicity, and the launching of the 
Pamphlet-a-Month Guild. A cate- 
chetical exhibit, including copies of 
every known work on catechetics, 
was supplemented by demonstra- 
tions of the Chalk Talk method of 
teaching catechism graphically. A 
Study Club demonstration on the 
existence of God, advertised as im- 
promptu, is guaranteed to have 
been genuine judging from the 
naiveté with which some fumbled 
the ball. It is refreshing to witness 
mistakes acknowledged gracefully. 
Boy and Girl Scouting, poster work 
were treated from the practical an- 
gle, and one recalls with especial 
pleasure the miracles of illusion 
performed with drapes and lighting 
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by the nun teaching play produc- 
tion. It is a seven-day’s wonder to 
witness the beauty-proof cubicle 
that is the typical convent stage 
take on all at once the airiness of a 
Maxfield Parrish painting and 
stretch away to what appears to be 
the illimitable blue. 

But the climax of the laboratory 
method of translating theory into 
practice was the intimate participa- 
tion of the Sodalists in the Holy 
Sacrifice, when at the Missa Reci- 
tata, they pronounced parts of the 
Mass in unison with the celebrant. 
They had been drilled to realize 
that “what matters is the Mass” 
and now at the Mass itself, celebrat- 
ed versus populum, they look across 
the sacrificial table, and as co- 
priests offer to God through Christ 
their high priest “all honor and 
glory.” This is the crystallization 
of volumes of theory and the per- 
fect laboratory practice. 

Field work on Sunday, when the 
liturgists went on a pilgrimage to 
the monastery of the Precious 
Blood at O’Fallon, Mo., to see the 
liturgy perfectly performed, the 
yearly meeting of the parish advi- 
sory board and the election of a stu- 
dent advisory board as a network 
to facilitate expansion and consoli- 
dation were other professional ges- 
tures from the laboratory for lead- 
ers. A cable of loyalty to his pro- 
gram in the Catholic Action Encyc- 
lical was acknowledged at once by 
the Holy Father, who sent his bene- 
diction. Particularly significant as 
an omen of the possible revival of 
men’s parish Sodalities was the un- 
solicited tribute of six secular 
priests who had come from points 
as widely separated as Ensley, Ala- 
bama, New York City, Boston and 
Minneapolis. “We want you to 
know,” they said in part, “that the 
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inspiration we have received is far 
beyond our expectations, and we 
feel we are taking back to our par- 
ishes ideas and material which will 
assist us greatly in carrying out 
our work.” 

Of many impressions received, 
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two abide: Christ yesterday and to- 
day and the same forever, and what 
Pére Doncceur calls the splendor of 
a human life living integral Catho- 
licity. That is a formula of life and 
formule are learnt in laboratories. 
ALFRED BARRETT, S.J. 
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WOODLAND MUSIC 


HOSE who can fathom the in- 

tricacies of music find their 
fullest expression of praise in the 
harmonies evolved and produced by 
man. The solemn “plain chant” of 
our abbeys and churches satisfies 
a desire, innate in most of us, for 
praise. There are those who find 
that no language can as adequately 
express this desire. 

But, there are others who listen 
somewhat wistfully to such music. 
To these it is unintelligible. 

There is music that is glorious, 
pure, simple, uplifting, and yet 
within the grasp of all. We may 
listen to a chorus, utterly free of 
any conscious attempt at harmony, 
yet ever tuneful, feeling sure that 
the inspiration of the outburst of 
song is the praise of the Creator. 
This music is the song of the wild. 

The nature lover has his peren- 
nial concert in the song of the birds, 
a song so limpid, pure and true and 
bursting with joy and praise that 
he recalls at every moment the 
words: “Let everything that hath 
breath praise the Lord!” 

And surely the birds do their 
part nobly! 

Walking through the woodlands, 
no heart should fail to be cheered 
by their song. Yet, many seem 
hardly conscious of this perpetual 
musical feast, though there is much 
talk of the song of the nightingale. 


The most amazing fact about 
“nature music” is that the notes of 
many birds, taken individually, are 
not melodious. Whereas, in cho- 
rus, no note is ever false or unpleas- 
ing to the ear. 

We love the “crake—crake” cry 
of the corn-crake, while we smile 
and say that it is like a creaking 
cart-wheel in need of grease. We 
can scarcely describe the note as 
musical! 

The same applies to the weird, 
monotonous call of the guinea fowl 
(or “gleaner,” as he is called in the 
Midlands), and the “too-whit—too- 
whoo-oo—whit-t!” of the tawny owl 
is positively blood-curdling on a 
dark night. The metallic ring in 
the “tea-cher titcher” of the great- 
tit or “tom-tit,” which has earned 
for this charming little bird its 
name of “saw-sharpener” taken 
alone is not melody. One loves it 
simply as notifying the near pres- 
ence of this fascinating, friendly, 
but elusive little fellow! We may 
hear the wild, ringing laugh, sound- 
ing like “kek-kek-ke-kek!” of the 
wryneck or the kestrel, or the “yaf- 
fling” call of some busy green wood- 
pecker, who sings his song all the 
year through, seeming to laugh at 
all his troubles, whether of climate 
or lack of food. We are amused. 
But here is no definite musical 
sound. We listen enchanted to the 











“zee-see-see?” of the tiny golden- 
crested wren, faintly reminiscent in 
sound of childish days and a slate 
pencil scratching miserably on a 
slate. We love the little song—but 
only because it is her own! 

The voluble little sedge-warbler, 
too, with a wide variety of song, 
plays an important part in the gen- 
eral harmony. But, analyze his 
solitary song. It consists of a long 
series of jarring, harsh notes, best 
described as “chattering,” like the 
least musical notes of the starling. 
Another warbler—the wood-wren, 
has a quivering, shivering note, 
which has given him the name of 
“shilling-ringer.” Ring a shilling 
on a marble-slab, and you will, at 
once, see why! 

The “chiff-chaff” of the chaffinch 
is wearisome. Listen to the ghost- 
ly, mysterious cry of the woodcock! 
“Squeak” (like a bat), followed by 
a “grunt,” or the sarcastic laugh of 
the gull, and the wilder “kee, yah!” 
of the tern, among sea-birds, or, if 
you are lucky, the mewing of the 
buzzard! 

We have here a few of our sing- 
ers. Yet, in every case the note, 
taken by itself is not melodious! 

Still less beautiful in themselves 
are the “yack-yack” of the jackdaw, 
the “caw” of the rook, the “krar- 
krar-kra-a” of the crow, the “croak” 
of the raven, and his even more 
dismal “squak”! 

Among our bird musicians, we 
have the song-thrush, with the four, 
and even almost five sweet full 
notes. This bird almost seems to 
use words. Some of us have been 
encouraged by the song: “You’ll do 
it! You'll do it!” followed after a 
pause by an appealing: “Do-Do- 
Do!” Surely this is the prize-win- 
ner in our bird chorus. But some 


love even more the shriller, thinner, 
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but more ecstatic song of the black- 
bird, or the wonderful, heart-break- 
ing shrilling of the lark. 

Among our smaller song-birds we 
are lost in wonder at the sweetness 
of the tiny song of the willow-wren. 
Here is no jarring. He sings for 
sheer joy, as he skips from bush to 
bush. And the linnet vies with him 
as he flies among the gold of the 
gorse, his favorite nesting-place. 
For the linnet has a perfect little 
trill. 

The yellow-hammer (or more 
correctly, “Ammer” !) is the singer 
par excellence of the unmusical 
bunting family. Most of us, as 
children, have enjoyed his insistent 
demand for economic fare in the 
shape of: “Little bit of bread and 
no cheese!” 

The blackcap must take a very 
high place among our songsters, 
with his sweet, bubbling contralto. 
And, though, one usually classes 
the ghostlike nightjar with that vi- 
brating “churr churr” among the 
unmusical, this is a mistake. Who 
that has heard it does not love the 
humming of an old spinning-wheel? 
In the nightjar’s “song” the “whir” 
recalls the old-fashioned wheel, 
with its soothing hum! 

So far we have dealt exclusively 
with vocal music among the birds. 

There are birds that give us real 
instrumental music! Among these 
are the snipe and the spotted wood- 
peckers of two varieties. 

The snipe’s normal contribution 
to the chorus is a sort of “skep” 
sound or “sheet-er.” Seeming to 
sense the inadequacy of his per- 
formance he, by means of high 
flight followed by a fall produces, 
by the feathers of his tail, a “bleat- 
ing” sound and a sound of drum- 
ming. In fact, he is the drummer 
of the wonderful bird symphony. 
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The woodpecker is the other drum- 
mer, and is said to produce his 
drumming effect by hammering 


hard with his beak on a dead 
branch. 
One feels that investigation 


might lead to the discovery of oth- 
er instrumental music among birds. 

The house-sparrow and the rob- 
in, familiar friends, and always 
with us, both do their part nobly 
and indefatigably. The robin sing- 
ing all the year, the sparrow peren- 
nial in his cheerful “cheep-cheep!” 
To the song of the robin in autumn, 
we owe one of the minor notes. 
For while there is always a certain 
hint of sadness in his charming 
song, with the fall of the year this 
becomes most marked. The “coo- 
00-00” of the dove with its melan- 
choly is always with us. 

Taking the singers of the wild in- 
dividually, the song of many is, 
upon the whole, not definitely mu- 
sical, though each bird evidently 
rejoices in his gift of song. Putting 
aside the nightingales, the prima 
donna among our birds, and the 
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blackbird and thrush and a few 
compeers, we feel obliged to admit 
to a certain amount of surprise at 
the result of a singing congregation 
of birds. 

If you are awake at four-forty-five 
or before any morning in early 
summer, you will be entranced at 
the beauty of the united song of 
the birds. Seeking for an answer 
to our question as to how the fus- 
ing of many non-musical elements 
can produce so perfect a harmony, 
one feels at once that it lies in the 
inspiration, even unrealized, under- 
lying that harmony. And that in- 
spiration is the urge to the praise 
of God. 

The Nature lover, with, alas, far 
too little understanding of those 
who in primeval days were given 
him by God to tend and care for, 
can yet enter in some feeble fashion 
into the mighty joy of the small 
winged creation praising the Cre- 
ator for His gifts—and, if one may 
say this without seeming irrever- 
ence—for Himself. 

CaroL CowarpD. 


























THE NEGRO IN THE ARTS 


Necro literature has begun to 
come into its own only during the 
last decade. This is especially true 
of novels, poems, plays and essays 
about the Negro by the Negro, but 
to a considerable degree it is true 
also of treatment of the Negro in 
literature by other than Negro 
writers. 

This development, however, has 
not sprung full-grown into being 
overnight. Instead, there are back 
of what already has been done and 
what is likely to be done three cen- 
turies packed tight with drama, 
tragedy, humor, exultant faith: life 
chockful of situations as tense and 
sometimes as heart-breaking as any 
the world has ever known. All too 
often these have been born of spirit- 
destroying barbarities which would 
have crushed any but a strong- 
willed people. 

There are, for example, back of 
current Negro literature two and a 
half centuries of the slave trade: of 
black men and women seized in 
swift-darting raids, packed in slave 
ships so vile no animal would have 
been placed in them, transported to 
the western world and there bound 
into captivity. In yellowed papers 
long forgotten, buried in the attics 
of England, Portugal, Spain, and 
the United States is material in 
which the great Russian writers 
like Dostoievsky would have rev- 
eled. 

There is, too, back of this litera- 
ture a half-century and more of the 
building of what was intended to be 
an inflexible system of caste which 
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forbade anything but the master- 
menial relationship between white 
and black. Into this era also were 
woven somber and exciting threads 
which have in them, should these 
United States ever muster sufficient 
courage to face them, a wealth of 
dramatic situations. One need not, 
however, dwell exclusively on the 
unpleasant aspects of this mate- 
rial. To do so would produce an 
untrue and distorted picture, for the 
Negro has been able to save himself 
by the saving grace of humor. Ob- 
servers who are not keen enough to 
see beyond the surface interpret 
this as being a light-hearted, happy- 
go-lucky indifference, where in real- 
ity, to quote the brilliant Negro 
poet, Langston Hughes, this humor 
serves 

“to keep from cryin’ 
Ah opens mah mouth an’ laughs.” 


The rigid wall between white and 
black which the former sought to 
erect, while it has failed largely to 
prevent human relationships, did 
help to create certain stereotypes of 
the Negro which clung persistently 
to the American mind until very re- 
cent years. ... Here and there the 
Negro sought en masse or individ- 
ually to break through this iron 
circle. Back in the 80’s and 90’s 
the dean of Negro writers, Charles 
W. Chestnutt, born in North Caro- 
lina and now a resident of Cleve- 
land, wrote with discernment and 
marked ability of the Negro as he, 
a Negro, knew him. Chestnutt not 
only utilized the folk material so 
richly abundant in the life of his 
people but dared to write with pow- 
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er and courage of the more serious 
and dramatic aspects of the Negro 
life of his time. Chestnutt was 
neither an apologist nor a myopic 
“race champion.” If he wrote in 
The Marrow of Tradition of the bar- 
riers placed in the path of the Negro 
who sought to achieve, he also with 
humor and sharp wit pictured the 
foibles and faults of the Negro. 

Paul Laurence Dunbar, a contem- 
porary of Chestnutt, deservedly 
gained far greater fame for his po- 
etry than for his short stories and 
novels. Nevertheless his four nov- 
els, with all their defects, are sig- 
nificant in that they played a small 
part in smashing the tradition that 
only whites were competent to write 
of Negro life. 

The most definite step toward 
sincerity and truth, and especially in 
departure from the sentimentality 
with which Negro writers in par- 
ticular wrote, was the publication 
by W. E. B. Du Bois in 1903 of The 
Souls of Black Folk. Though this 
was not a novel, but instead a col- 
lection of essays, the powerful 
beauty of the prose of the book 
came like a thunderclap to those 
who read it, insofar as their notions 
of the Negro were concerned... . 

It was not until after the World 
War, however, that the Negro en- 
tered American literature as a po- 
tent and not to be ignored figure. .. . 
With dramatic suddenness America 
awoke to find that the Negro had 
definitely achieved a place as an im- 
portant factor in the literature and 
art of his country. Roland Hayes, 
Paul Robeson, and Jules Bledsoe 
achieved acclaim as concert artists, 
which in some instances was as 
rhapsodic as had been the indiffer- 
ence or hostility of the past. Shuf- 
fle Along appeared in an obscure 
theater off Broadway in 1921, and, 


to quote James Weldon Johnson’s 
Black Manhattan, “all New York 
flocked to the 63rd Street Theater to 
hear the most joyous singing and 
see the most exhilarating dancing 
to be found on any stage in the 
city.” Eugene O’Neill’s The Em- 
peror Jones and All God’s Chillun 
Got Wings gave to the theater 
Charles Gilpin and Paul Robeson, 
and, whatever their inadequacies as 
portrayals of Negro life and psy- 
chology, these plays brought sharp- 
ly to the attention of the theater- 
going public that in Negro life are 
to be found dramatic potentialities 
yet unsuspected. 

These and other achievements by 
Negroes in the theater and concert 
worlds were accompanied by, and 
helped to open, a path for the Negro 
writer and for the white writer who 
wanted to use Negro life and char- 
acters. The fame of Negro Harlem 
grew overnight and became a sym- 
bol throughout the world of Negro 
achievement which all too often was 
far in excess of actual accomplish- 
ment. Writers of power and abil- 
ity, and sometimes of genius, began 
to be published in the more intelli- 
gent magazines and their books be- 
gan to appear upon the lists of the 
better publishers. In the field of 
fiction steady progress also was 
made. For a time we _ passed 
through a period when the Negro 
novelist was judged not on his mer- 
its as a novelist, but was judged 
as a Negro novelist. Fortunately 
this attitude, as harmful as the in- 
difference or hostility which pre- 
ceded it, has about passed... . 

One would be unwise to try to ap- 
praise at this stage the Negro in 
fiction or in any other of the arts in 
terms of fully-rounded and devel- 
oped achievement. While the body 
of accomplishment to date carries 





























this movement beyond that of be- 
ing only a fad, what has been ac- 
complished is, in the opinion of the 
writer, chiefly pioneer work for 
that which is certain to come. This 
essay, therefore, is but a note writ- 
ten during the period of gestation, 
and the definitive appraisal of both 
the scope and value of the Negro’s 
contributions must be deferred to a 


later day. 

—From Water Wuirte, “Negro Literature,” 
in American Writers on American Literature, 
edited by Joun Macy. By permission of Hor- 
ace Liveright, Inc., publishers. 


an 
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THE MOTHER OF CIVILIZATION 


WHEN we think of Europe, more 
especially of the Mediterranean 
civilisation, we are dazzled by all 
the grandeur of its vocation and its 
past. One point, however, should 
hold our attention. Whatever the 
state of its intrinsic titles may be, 
the kind of historic monopoly which 
that civilisation enjoyed in fact, 
now seems to be severely shaken. 
It is important in this connection to 
understand thoroughly the signifi- 
cance of the war and the frightful 
rent it made. Benedict XV’s re- 
mark about the suicide of Europe 
goes further than one thinks. Eu- 
rope has killed its past. Weep your 
eyes out over the gods of Hellas and 
the whole classical past, the im- 
mense secular body of profane 
Christian culture from which every 
European born into the world drew 
some sap of nourishing humanity 
and which supported him in life, 
educated and sustained him on all 
sides, now seems as it were inani- 
mate. In fact those who receive 
so much from it have now the sen- 
sation of receiving almost nothing 
at all. All the fragrance and beauty, 
the forms and values, the very pic- 
tures by which our ancestors lived, 
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which made nature fraternal to 
them and the universe familiar, and 
which from generation to genera- 
tion prepared us in them, have sud- 
denly become remote and separate 
from us, entirely worthy of admira- 
tion and respect, but immovably 
fixed in what has ceased to be. This 
is undoubtedly the deepest cause of 
the great distress afflicting contem- 
porary youth. It is strolling in its 
own humanity as in a museum: it 
sees its heart in the show-cases. 
Too many masterpieces. Is it sur- 
prising that it should want to smash 
the lot? We are exotic to our very 
selves: is it surprising that nothing 
should strike us as exotic and that 
every human form indifferently 
should excite our curiosity—or 
merely bore us? 

Souls have been stripped bare. 
And the Church also in a sense is 
bare. All the wool and silk, all the 
riches of secular humanity with 
which the civilisation of a select 
part of the world once clothed and 
protected and sometimes burdened 
her, are falling in tatters. Such a 
garment is not the Church. It does 
not matter to her special life. But 
the magnificent lustre she sheds 
over the world should not blind us 
to the fact that the Prince of this 
world is making the world more 
and more alien to her. Well! She 
is not afraid of solitude; if need be, 
she will inhabit the deserts and 
make them blossom. There she 
will find new raiment to adorn her. 

I do not despair of Europe. The 
death I have referred to is not a 
real death. The deep springs of her 
life are still there, concealed but not 
dried up. But I do say that no 
purely human means — only the 
Church and the Faith can make 
them gush forth again. Europe 


will rise again only if she returns 
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entirely to the feet of Christ. Then 
only will she be able to resume her 
function of serving the world by 
guiding it, not ruling it for her own 
advantage. Meanwhile the Church 
reminds us that, if our culture is 
Greco-Latin, our religion is not. 
The Church adopted such a culture, 
but did not subordinate herself to 
it. If the West, grown callous by 
an excess of prevarications and 
abuse of grace, refuses for a time 
her influence, she will boldly turn 
to cultures developed under other 
skies—she alone can do so without 
too great a risk, because she has in 
her hands the means of making all 
things right in hearts of good-will. 
She is the mother and nurse of civi- 
lisation, and knows how to bring 
up a world. 


—From Jacqgves Marirain, The Things that 
are not Cesar’s. By permission of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, publishers. 


-_— 
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THE ALCHEMY OF THE THEATER 


Tue theatre is always astonish- 
ing. It is always the world’s great- 
est concentrated effort to create il- 
lusion, and through illusion to re- 
capture dreams. It is haunted by 
the world’s vagabonds, fed by the 
poets, given shelter by the gamblers 
and knocked about by the gusts of 
popular fancy. It belongs neither 
to the temple nor to the market- 
place. It is too commercial for one 
and not practical enough for the 
other. It falls to pieces if you try to 
make a pulpit of it, yet you cannot 
turn it into a business without 
smashing the very power of illusion 
it lives by. It dies with the final 
curtain every night, but comes to 
life again in less than a day with its 
magic unimpaired and its glamour 
more luminous than ever. It bor- 


rows from many arts without ever 
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becoming a recognized art in itself. 
We speak often of the arts of the 
theatre, but we cannot speak prop- 
erly of the art of the theatre, unless 
we are willing to roll into one mys- 
terious entity the playwright, the 
director, the actors, the scenic de- 
signers and audience, without 
which the theatre, as theatre, can- 
not live. Yet, next to the religion 
of men, there is nothing which 
keeps so everlastingly young as the 
theatre. It outlives empires and 
whole civilizations. It is so much a 
part of our lives as to be a common- 
place, yet it stands as far apart from 
life as the most fragile dream. 

During the last few years, the 
American theatre has become more 
than ever a battle-ground—a vivid 
reflection of the American mind in 
the making. In one sense, there has 
never been more devotion put into 
it. . . . But we have also seen the 
rising power of the screen, backed 
by gigantic banking resources de- 
termined to give it the efficiency of 
a steel mill or of a cigarette sales 
campaign. 

A special form of attack on the 
theatre has come from the sophisti- 
cates, many of whom profess to be 
the theatre’s most devoted friends. 
What they are doing, without quite 
realizing it, is to kill the theatre 
slowly through a sort of mental al- 
coholism. They are driving it to a 
frenzy which will end in complete 
exhaustion. That which is perma- 
nent in the theatre, and of its very 
essence, is its power to give dreams 
the cast of reality, but not the effort 
to give reality the cast of a dream. 
If we take all the ugly things, and 
the sordid things, all the cheap wit 
and paltry egotism of sophisticated 
life, all the adultery and perversion 
and grossness and spangled evil, 
and throw it together in what we 

















call the “realistic” theatre, then we 
are simply doing for the theatre 
what the drunkard does for himself 
when he tries to escape the ugliness 
of life through alcohol. We take 
situations which would be tragic if 
they were duplicated in our own 
lives and try, through the inherent 
magic of the theatre, to make them 
appear romantic, or else trivial and 
amusing. For a brief spell, this 
seems to energize the theatre. But 
in the end, it will bring disillusion 
and a sense of surfeit and decay. 
Fortunately, we have also the 
only theatre which has shown last- 
ing vitality through the ages—the 
theatre of the poets. Poets, like the 
great mystics, are not afraid of real- 
ity, nor even of tragic frustration. 
But they understand the power of 
dreams leading men out of them- 
selves and beyond themselves. 
They do not try to tell people that 
an ugly reality is beautiful. But 
they do try to show that beauty may 
be forged out of ugliness—not by 
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giving a false exterior to ugliness, 
but by forcing what is ugly to nour- 
ish a fresh seed of beauty. Poets 
understand the creative power of 
suffering—so much so that instead 
of trying to forget suffering in a 
drunken frenzy, they even welcome 
it. They know that the law of 
birth springs from the law of suf- 
fering, and they are strongly 
enough rooted in honest realism to 
accept this towering paradox. Thus 
you will find the poets of the ages 
writing, in their tragedies, stories 
of purgation and cleansing fires, or, 
in their comedies, stories of diffi- 
culties surmounted and dreams 
realized, not by instantaneous mag- 
ic, but by meeting squarely the per- 
plexities and absurdities of a very 
hard and real life. It is this the- 
atre of the poets which, I believe, 
has suffered the most during the 
transition period we have just expe- 


rienced. 

—From R. Dana SKINNER, Our Changing 
Theater. By permission of Lincoln MacVeagh- 
The Dial Press, Inc., publishers. 














CATHOLIC ACTION IN BELGIUM 

WITHIN recent years Catholic Ac- 
tion—the lay apostolate which the 
Pope holds so dear—has, under the 
direction of the clergy, attained 
great development. In every coun- 
try it spreads its roots, grouping 
round the Church all that is best in 
contemporary life. Boys’ clubs, li- 
braries, newspapers and magazines 
have been founded under its zgis, 
and apostles moulded by its influ- 
ence are continually penetrating in- 
to circles where no priest could 
hope to enter; such as those terrible 
industrial and mining regions on 
the continent whence the very name 
of God is banished. 

I can speak from personal knowl- 
edge of the good work in Belgium. 
The most active organisation there 
is that of “La Jeunesse Catholique 
Belge,”—the Catholic Youth of Bel- 
gium with its many filiations such 
as that of the Young Catholic 
Working Men, the University Men, 
the Agricultural group and others. 
These display an unresting activity; 
pilgrimages and excursions are ar- 
ranged in the summer to divers cen- 
ters of interest, and in the winter 
lectures and concerts. In every sea- 
side resort along the coast the 
Jeunesse Catholique Belge,—the “J. 
C. B.” has its recreation circle, gath- 
ering together such associates as 
may be holiday-making in_ the 
neighbourhood, and _ organising 


healthy and innocent amusements. 

In 1905 the first congress of the 
Walloon or French-speaking section 
was held at Gembloux, a small town 
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in the Province of Namur, chiefly 
remarkable for its Agricultural col- 
lege. The section at that time 
counted 10,000 members. Three 
years later, when a second congress 
met at Charleroii—in the Black 
Country of Belgium,—there were 
30,000 members. In 1911 a third 
congress, at Liége, revealed a mem- 
bership of 60,000. At the end of 
August this year the fourth con- 
gress was held in Brussels, and at 
least 100,000 young men and lads, 
representative of the different 
groups, took part in a procession 
through the principal streets of the 
city. 
The 
days. 


programme occupied two 
On Saturday, August 29, the 
congress itself took place. The 
leaders of the movement pro- 
nounced important discourses, and 
an exhibition of J. C. B. Arts and 
Crafts was opened. In the evening 
a “Religious Vigil” was held in the 
collegiate church of Saint Gudule. 
The beautiful building, vast as it is, 
was incapable of holding all the 
worshippers. The youthful crowd 
who filled it united in hymns and 
prayers recited in common before 
the Blessed Sacrament exposed. 
Next morning, at seven o’clock, 
Holy Communion was distributed 
to tens of thousands of congressists. 

Then followed the open-air cere- 
monies. A great altar was erected 
in the Grand Place. This market 
square has, ever since the middle 
ages, been the scene of the city’s 
festivities; it forms indeed a unique 
and beautiful background. The 
vast open space is surrounded by 























buildings erected between the thir- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, 
varying from the fairy-like Gothic 
of the Town Hall, all fretwork and 
pinnacles, surmounted by the airy 
golden statue of Saint Michael, to 
the solemn Renaissance architecture 
of the Guild-houses, whose grey 
stone is lit up by the gilding of gar- 
lands and emblems on facade and 
cornice. There, in the presence of 
an immense concourse which not 
only packed the market place but 
extended out into the neighbouring 
streets, the Cardinal Van Roey, 
Archbishop of Malines, officiated at 
High Mass. Two choirs provided 
the music. 

Another Mass, which was said si- 
multaneously in the open air in 
front of Saint Gudule’s Church, was 
attended by an equal crowd. The 
silence and devotion of the kneeling 
multitudes was everywhere strik- 
ingly edifying. 

In the afternoon the delegates 
marched through the town. It was 
a merry and picturesque procession 
and was enthusiastically acclaimed 
by the populace. The _ various 
groups retained the “flavour of 
their soil,” as the French phrase has 
it—“le gout du terroir.” The 
youths came gaily singing songs in 
their native dialects, their fifty 
bands played regional tunes. The 
miners wore their working clothes; 
the farmers also, and they rode 
their farm horses. 

Passing by the Unknown Sol- 
dier’s grave, where the Flame of 
Memory burns night and day be- 
tween the two couchant stone lions, 
the procession ended up in front of 
the immense Palais de Justice, 
those new Law Courts which are 
one of the architectural glories of 
Brussels. Here is a high plateau 
dominating the rest of the town, 
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which lies, a huddle of picturesque 
roofs and towers, in a hollow be- 
neath, under the pearly mist of the 
city’s smoke. 

The ceremonies culminated in 
more speeches, and in the address 
of telegrams of homage to the Pope 
and to the King. Then a huge 
crucifix was raised aloft before the 
crowd, who saluted it with a triple 
shout, ringing in over a hundred 
thousand youthful voices: “Vive le 
Christ Roi!” “Hail to Christ our 
King.” 

One thing must be specially not- 
ed. The dominating idea of the 
whole assembly is Peace. All the 
speeches laid stress upon this; it is 
in the name of religion only that 
this imposing mass of youth is 
gathered together. Their watch- 
words are: Loyalty to their God, to 
their country and to their King, and 
good will to all men, without dis- 
tinction of party or of race. Since 
certain antagonists to Catholic Ac- 
tion have attempted to brand it as 
a political or as a military organisa- 
tion, it is most important to make 
this essential truth as widely known 


as possible. 
—ComTesse pe Meevus, in The Irish Rosary 
(Dublin), January, 1932. 


-— 
e 





A LETTER FROM HARBIN 


... 1 HAVE been trying to master 
a little Russian and I do not think 
it is going to be too difficult. They 
tell me I have quite a good pro- 
nunciation. That is thanks to pho- 
netics. I am more anxious to be 
able to read Russian than to under- 
stand it for the present, as all our 
prayers are in the Church-Slav 
tongue, which is much the same as 
Russian. If you can read Russian 
you can read Church-Slav, just as 
you can read Latin. ... 
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One of the big differences in our 
life here is that all its religious side 
is according to the Oriental Rite. 
On the first day I was completely 
lost at Mass and thought I should 
never get accustomed to the East- 
ern Mass .. . it seemed very long 
to me, as we stand practically all 
the time. We kneel only three 
times altogether and that for a min- 
ute. There are no kneelers or prie- 
dieus in an Oriental church. Every- 
one stands, so they are not needed, 
and when we do kneel we just kneel 
on the floor. I have a prayer-book 
with a French translation of the 
whole Mass, so that I can follow it 
well now. It is sung throughout, 
the children and nuns singing the 
responses, which are very many; 
and there are long litanies. On 
most days the Mass lasts only fifty 
minutes or so and does not seem 
long; but on Sundays and feast- 
days it takes over an hour and a 
half, and there is a sermon at the 
end in Russian during which, as 
usual, we all stand. 

As I expect you know, we rarely 
see the altar. In front of the altar 
we have, instead of the Communion 
rail as at home, the sort of screen 
known as ikonostasis. During cer- 
tain parts of the Mass, the middle 
door is opened and the curtain 
drawn back, but at other parts we 
do not see the altar at all. The 
door is, of course, opened for Holy 
Communion, and we go up one by 
one and receive, standing. The 
Bread is cut in small pieces, and is 
in the Wine in the Chalice. There 
is no ciborium. The priest admin- 
isters Holy Communion to each 
from a long golden spoon. As soon 


as we have received, we kiss the 
foot of the chalice and pass to one 
side where an altar boy (or in the 
convent a small girl) holds a tray 
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with a glass of wine, not consecrat- 
ed, and some small pieces of bread. 
We each take a sip and a piece and 
return to our places. 

It is strange what an amount of 
ignorance there is with regard to 
the Oriental Rite. Quite a number 
of people think that those who use 
it are schismatics! Even a nun in 
Poland asked me: “Are you pre- 
pared to make the sacrifice of 
changing your religion?” I was 
thunderstruck, and replied that I 
was not, by any means, but that I 
was quite prepared, at the wish of 
the Pope, to change from the Latin 
to the Oriental Rite if by so doing 
I could do more for souls. 

Dr. Fortescue’s book, The Uniat 
Churches of the East, which I read 
just before I left Crewe, helped me 
very much to understand the wishes 
of the Holy Father with regard to 
the Eastern Churches. The whole 
situation seems extraordinary for 
us of the Western Church. For ex- 
ample, the children here who are 
schismatics—and most of them are 
—do not, of course, go to Holy Com- 
munion in our chapel but they go 
once a year in their own Orthodox 
churches, and when the time comes 
—I think it is at Easter—our priest 
gives them a retreat and prepares 
them for their Holy Communion 
which, of course, is really the true 
Sacrament, and they receive it in 
their own church. The rest of the 
year they have their Mass every day 
in our chapel. They have just the 
same Mass and ceremonies as we 
have, according to the Oriental 
Rite; and that is why it is necessary 
for us here to follow the Oriental 
Rite, so that when the schismatics 
wish to join the Catholic Church 
their obedience to the Pope and be- 
lief in his Infallibility will be the 
only change in their religion. Ac- 

















cording to the Eastern Rite, we 
have no Benediction. I feel that 
loss very much; and yet, the next 
building to us is the Polish Church 
where all the services are held ac- 
cording to the Latin Rite—Mass, 
Benediction, Exposition, etc. But 
we do not go. We are not supposed 
to change from one Rite to another 
in that way; so now that we are 
Oriental we must remain so as long 
as we are here, though if we return 
to Europe we may at once follow 
the Latin Rite again as we are really 
Latins. If a Russian, however, 
wanted to belong to the Latin Rite, 
he would not be allowed to do so, 
for it is the Holy Father’s wish 
that they keep their own Rite. I 
believe that there are over 150 mil- 
lion Christians of the Oriental Rite, 
ten million of whom are in Com- 
munion with the Holy See. I think 
there are about sixteen different 
Rite, the 
being 


forms of the Oriental 
Greco-Slav, 


which we use, 
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widespread and the best 
known. We never genuflect on en- 
tering the chapel. We bow very 
low and make the Sign of the Cross. 
Even this is different. We join the 
thumb and first two fingers and 
sign the forehead, the heart, then 
the right shoulder and then the left. 
We have no Crucifix at the end of 
our big rosary beads. It is consid- 
ered disrespectful to have it hang- 
ing down like that, so we put a 
medal there instead. The Rosary 
does not form part of the Oriental 
prayers; but, of course, we say it 
privately. 

The Eastern Church has a great 
devotion to Our Lady. Even in the 
Mass there is a hymn to the Mother 
of God. The language of the Mass 
is a sort of medixval Russian, so 
when you understand Russian, you 
can understand the Mass prayers. 


—MorHer Mary GaprRieLteE O’Brien, M.A. 
(Oxon.), writing from St. Ursula’s College, 


most 


the Papal foundation at Harbin, Manchuria, 
quoted in The Tablet (London), Jan. 16th. 














HEN Al Smith tossed his hat 

into the ring, or to express 

the fact more precisely, when he 
confessed that he would not object 
if some one else were to snatch it 
off his head and throw it into the 
ring for him, he presented the 
Democratic party with a pretty lit- 
tle problem, and the American peo- 
ple with a crucial question. About 
the Democratic party’s problem as 
such I am totally unconcerned 
(Tue CatTHotic Wor-p has no poli- 
tics), but every good American 
must be anxious about the reply to 
that crucial question. The ques- 
tion itself is obvious enough, even 
to those who will 


The Hat pretend not to see it 
and the or hear it. It is 
Constitution nothing less. than 


this—shall we scut- 
tle the Constitution? One need not 
be a bigot about the Constitution, 
look upon it as a divinely revealed 
document, infallible, sacrosanct 
and immune to modification; but 
none the less one would hate to see 
the good ship “Constitution” 
plugged full of holes and sent down 
to Davy Jones’s locker. “I like this 
old tub,” said the captain of a trans- 
atlantic liner not long before a Ger- 
man torpedo got her. And there 
are still some of us who cherish a 
similar foolish fondness for the 
dear old craft “Constitution.” We 
are not yet ready to “tear her tat- 
tered ensign down.” The fact is 


she hasn’t yet been hit by the 
enemies’ guns; the holes in her hull 
have been 

from within. 


drilled treacherously, 
They are not so deep 
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as a well nor as wide as a church 
door, but like Mercutio’s wound, 
they “are enough,” they “will 
serve.” The next one may sink 
her, for it is aimed at a particular- 
ly vital spot. 


Need I expound the parable? 
The Constitution of the United 


States says “No religious test shall 
ever be required as a qualification 
to any office or public trust under 
the United States.” The spirit if 
not the letter of that clause covers 
the nomination as well as the elec- 
tion or inauguration of a candidate. 
Now it is at least probable that Al 
Smith failed of election in 1928 be- 
cause he was a Catholic: it seems 
likely that in 1932 he will fail even 
of nomination for the same reason. 
If, in plain defiance of the Constitu- 
tion, a religious test is required of 
a candidate for the presidential of- 
fice, the Constitution will be spurlos 
versenkt. 

So, those of us who take a purely 
patriotic, supra-partisan interest in 
the trend of political events are go- 
ing to keep one eye on the brown 
derby and the other on the Con- 
stitution, and to tell the truth we 
are more concerned about the Con- 
stitution than about the hat in 
the ring. That poor old bowler was 
booted around a good deal last time 
and we doubt if it can be blocked 
and ironed and “reconditioned” to 
look like new. This time it may be 
ruined forever, but that will not be 
an irreparable calamity if the Con- 
stitution does not meet the same 
fate. A new hat is easier to get 
than a new Constitution. 




















T will not be easy to fool us this 
time. Four years ago, the presti- 
digitators threw dust in the air and 
we couldn’t see very plainly (some 
of us) just what was being done on 
the stage. But now that we have 
had experience we know where to 
look and we shall keep our eyes 
peeled. 

Already the sleight-of-hand art- 
ists are at work. Perhaps, on sec- 
ond thought we might better call 
them “psychologists,” of the charla- 
tan type, the kind that employs 
some word—a hypnotic word—to 
put the audience in a purely recep- 
tive, passive mood. This year the 
word is “unavailable.” Smith is 
“unavailable”: no precise specifica- 
tions, just “unavailable.” 

Unavailable? A candidate who 
received six million more votes than 
the great Woodrow Wilson and 
seven and a half million more 
than Theodore Roosevelt at his 
highest? A Democrat who got fif- 
teen million votes “unavailable” 
while William Jennings Bryan 
was “available” a second time and 

a third time though 


“Unavailable” he never got six and 
a half million? Un- 
available? A man elected four 


times as governor of the most im- 
portant state in the union, and who 
four times governed it with more 
ability than any of his predecessors 
(not excluding Grover Cleveland) 
or either of his successors? Un- 
available? A man of unblemished, 
unquestioned moral integrity, of 
extraordinary natural intelligence, 
of unsurpassed political genius, 
and of unrivaled capacity for “get- 
ting out the vote”? Unavailable? 
“But he is a wet!” So? and 
what if a wet be more available 
than a dry this year? At least the 
party might wait until the comple- 
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tion of the Literary Digest Poll. 
Some twenty million straw ballots 
will show which way the wind is 
blowing. There is a well-founded 
suspicion that the wind has veered 
since 1928. 

“A wet?” So was Woodrow Wil- 
son. So is Franklin Roosevelt. So 
is Albert C. Ritchie. So is Newton 
D. Baker. Besides, what does it 
matter whether a president is wet 
or dry? Wilson vetoed the Vol- 
stead Act, but the Volstead Act be- 
came law. Smith couldn’t veto the 
Eighteenth Amendment. He 
couldn’t do anything. So what does 
it matter? 

“But the president is chief execu- 
tive. If he is wet the dry law will 
be enforced less rigidly.” So? And 
does the present chief executive en- 
force it rigidly? And did Coolidge? 
And did Harding? 

“But Smith is personally wet!” 
Indeed? And must a presidential 
candidate take the pledge? Is that 
also in the Constitution? And will 
every one of the candidates on both 
sides be required to swear publicly 
that he will not take a drink, so 
help him God? 

See to what depths we must de- 
scend once we commence to run 
down that hypocritical “availabil- 
ity” slogan. 


HE New York Sun recently 

made some little fun at the ex- 
pense of two of its contemporaries 
who, excavating amidst the ruins of 
1928, pretended to bring to light the 
real reasons of the Democratic de- 
feat. The St. Louis Post Dispatch 
said it was Smith’s stand on the 
tariff: the Detroit News thought it 
was his stand on the St. Lawrence 
waterway. Yes, says the Sun, 
carrying the argument to its silly 
conclusion, and he lost California 
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because he was lukewarm to Boul- 
der Dam: Tennessee because he was 
shaky on Muscle Shoals: Texas be- 
cause he was noncommittal on cot- 
ton: Connecticut because his sym- 
pathy for the nutmeg industry was 
doubtful: Ohio because he spoke 
slightingly of the buckeye as a sta- 
ple of commerce! 

The New York Times, more in- 
genuous than the St. Louis or the 
Detroit paper, came out point-blank 
with the real reason for Smith’s 
“unavailability.” Mentionin; his 
miraculous “come back” as gover- 
nor in 1922, 1924, and 1926 after 
the landslide of 1920, it says: 

“Something else, however, will 
come back if he is nominated for 

the Presidency. It 
Twenty Years’ is a revival of those 
More of Delay? religious prejudices 

which so distressed 
thoughtful men in 1928. Must 
those forbidden yet furious pas- 
sions be roused again? This is a 
question which many of Governor 
Smith’s warmest admirers and 
stanchest friends will be asking 
with regret and pain. Not long ago 
a leading newspaper in the South, 
after expressing the utmost confi- 
dence in Mr. Smith and praising 
him to the skies for his splendid 
personal qualities, almost went on 
its knees to beg him not to run for 
the Presidency again with the con- 
sequence of making the sword of 
bigotry cleave the Southern States 
asunder once more. If that abhor- 
rent and un-American dragging of 
religion into politics were to be wit- 
nessed again so soon, it would be a 
cause of dejection and grief to mul- 
titudes. The plea is made that the 
nation should be given twenty or 
thirty years more to recover before 
being stretched upon that rack once 
more.” 


I have read that editorial para- 
graph and its context three times 
with the determination to discover 
whether the Times speaks its own 
sentiments while quoting from “a 
leading newspaper of the South.” 
I give it up; I cannot tell where the 
Southern paper’s words end and 
the Northern paper’s ideas com- 
mence. Perhaps I am slow witted, 
but why does the Times report the 
fears of “some of Smith’s warmest 
admirers and stanchest friends,” 
and fail to say whether it shares 
those fears? Why does it use that 
colorless noncommittal passive ex- 
pression “the plea is made”? Who 
makes the plea? The Southern pa- 
per? The Times? Smith’s stanch 
friends and warm admirers? The 
Democratic party? 


ELL, after all, it doesn’t mat- 

ter who makes the plea; it is 
a cowardly plea. Any honorable 
fighter—on one side or the other— 
would say “No! Let’s not postpone 
the conflict. Let’s have it out, now.” 
Since there are those who say the 
issue was clouded last time, let’s 
make the issue perfectly clear this 
time. In the convention we will 
present two men 


equally wet, equal- No! Let’s 
ly dry, of similar Have the 
views on the tariff, Showdown 


the Power’ Trust, Now 
League of Nations; 

differing in nothing except reli- 
gion. One man shall be a Catholic, 
the other a non-Catholic. And 
we shall see what we shall see. 
Let’s lay this ghost, if it be a ghost; 
exorcise this devil; let’s get this old- 
man-of-the-sea off our backs once 
and forever. Now that the ques- 
tion has come up, it must be settled 
definitively. Of course we cannot 
guarantee that our candidate will 
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be elected even if we nominate him. 
But we shall prove that a candidate 
is not refused nomination on ac- 
count on his religion. Or we shall 
prove the contrary, that a candidate 
is refused nomination on account 
of his religion. One way or other 
we shall clear up this question. 
And now is as good a time as 
any. 

Next June the Democratic party 
should show its hand. If it nomi- 
nates Smith in spite of his religion, 
it will at least have “passed the 
buck” to the nation at large. If the 
democratic delegates reject Smith 
without giving some bona fide rea- 
son for his “unavailability,” all the 
world will know that they have re- 
jected him because of his religion. 
In that case the party writes itself 
down a coward and an enemy to re- 
ligious liberty and it deserves all 
the beatings it has ever had or will 
ever get. It may live along, ignobly. 
But men will say “Why cumbereth 
it the ground?” But if it suffer and 
die—if it must die—nobly, it will 
prove itself the true defender of the 
principles upon which the Amer- 
ican government was founded. 


S far as the friends of the Con- 
stitution are concerned, it 
doesn’t matter whether we have a 
Republican or a Democratic presi- 
dent. In either case the nation will 
remain conservative and capitalist- 
ic, for good or for bad. Not one of 
the candidates now visible is a Bol- 
shevik. “Bob” La Follette is dead. 
Norris is too old. Borah is a bold, 
brave, bad “insurgent” between 
times, but at the right moment he 
always conforms. He will roar you 
like a lion at the hustings, or in the 
Senate chamber, but he will walk 
up to the polls on election day and 
cast his vote for any reactionary 
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his party may nominate. Nor is 
Hiram Johnson a Communist at 
heart; he doesn’t mean it, and any- 
way he will not get a “look in.” On 
the Democratic side, Smith, Ritchie, 
Baker, Roosevelt, all are equally ac- 
ceptable to the economic and finan- 
cial world. There is in America no 
Hitler, no De Valera, not to men- 
tion a Mussolini. In a word we are 
not facing a political crisis. True, 
we still have to deal with the eco- 
nomic crisis, but even if that re- 
mains acute next March, a Demo- 
cratic president cannot cure it any 
more than a Democratic president 
could have prevented it. 

I am not exactly saying that the 
candidates are all ex xquo in nat- 
ural ability, political acumen, 
knowledge of economics, potential 
statesmanship, moral courage, and 
half a dozen other qualities that 
should be considered at the nomi- 
nations. But I am saying that a 
Democrat as a Democrat is for our 
purposes neither better nor worse 
than a Republican as a Republican. 
Consequently it doesn’t matter 
much which particular party brand 
is stamped on the brow of our next 
president. The really important 
question we have to solve is wheth- 
er we shall salvage what is left of 
the Constitution or bore another 
hole in its hull and send it to the 
bottom. 


HAVE said that THe CATHOLIC 

Wor cp has no politics. And that 
is true. In these columns I am as 
likely to praise a Republican as a 
Democrat, as likely to disapprove 
of a Democrat as of a Republican. 
So too in the non-editorial pages, 
no account is made of a contribu- 
tor’s politics. But we do cherish 
convictions about honesty, sincerity 
and courage in public life. In the 
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New York World-Telegram I find a 
special article by M. E. Tracy, 
which accuses the Democratic party 
of lack of courage, of dissembling 
and of constantly shifting its stand- 
ards in search of popularity. I 


think the accusa- 
Who Are tions are just. With 
the Real Woodrow Wilson 
“Wobblies”? the party advocated 

entrance into the 
League of Nations. It nominated 
Cox on that platform. When Cox 


was slaughtered at the polls, the 
party abandoned the League and 
now it demands—implicitly—that 
all candidates shall disown the 
League or at least sidestep the ques- 
tion of the League as a preliminary 
to their possible nomination. Mr. 
Tracy, going further back, reminds 
us that the Democratic party es- 
poused Bryanism, which in its day 
was extreme radicalism. When— 
after three defeats—the party slow- 
ly absorbed the fact that the Amer- 
ican people didn’t want Bryan, it 
nominated Parker, an extreme con- 
servative. That failing, it switched 
back to Bryan again, apparently not 
knowing what to do. 

Now, having in 1928 taken a 
stand—more or less sincerely—for 
the principle of religious freedom, 
the Democratic party is anxious to 
quit the fight, play safe and sacri- 


fice conscience in 
Smith’s the interests of vic- 
Monkey tory at any price. 
Wrench And that, says 


Tracy, is the reason 
why the party has been out of pow- 
er three-fourths of the time since 
Lincoln was elected. 

And so (I am still transcribing 
Mr. Tracy’s view), the “safe-and- 
sane boys” in the party could ham- 
string Smith for interrupting their 
plan to propose a colorless candi- 
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date. And, says Tracy (who seems 
to be interested primarily in Smith 
as a “straight shooter” rather than 
in Smith as a Catholic) “the coun- 
try owes Smith a great debt for... 
forcing the Democratic party into a 
position where it cannot straddle 
every issue in sight or nominate a 
candidate whose chief qualification 
consists in the fact that he has been 
too wishy-washy to offend anyone.” 


RACY’S opinion, I think, is just. 

What America needs just now, 
and what she may need still more 
in months to come is a courageous 
leader. We have had too much 
soft-pedaling and pussy-footing, too 
much vacillation and tergiversation. 
One reader of these editorial out- 
pourings has found fault with my 
insistence upon this point, and 
hopes to hear no more of it. But 
he ignores altogether my request to 
be informed as to whether our pres- 
ent leaders in Washington know 
just what they are doing and why. 
I asked specifically 


a month or two ago Where 
to be referred to Are We, if 
some document in Anywhere? 


which is recorded 

Mr. Hoover’s own, very own opin- 
ion about prohibition. Now in view 
of more recent events I am con- 
sumed with anxiety to know what 
is the policy of the administration 
with regard to the high-handed, 
cold-blooded, murderous,  con- 
scienceless attack of Japan upon 
China. I may have missed some- 
thing, although I try to read a good 
deal, but up to date (Feb. 16th) I 
say in all simplicity I have found 
no assurance that our government 
knows what Japan is really up to 
and if we do know, what are we go- 
ing to do about it, if anything. 
And to prove that I am not “crab- 




















bing” about Republicans as such, I 
say I wish to Heaven we had “Ted- 
dy” Roosevelt in the chair again. 
Perhaps his impetuosity would 
project us into the conflict, but I 
think not. We had no war while 
he was in office. He risked a war 
with Germany when he told the 
Kaiser to keep his battleships away 
from the Philippine Islands, just as 
Grover Cleveland risked war with 
England when he warned her in the 
Venezuela case. As a matter of 
fact, Roosevelt, fire-eater though he 
seemed to be, put an end to one 
war, stopping Japan at the very mo- 
ment when she had Russia at her 
mercy; and I am inclined to be- 
lieve that if Teddy had been in the 
White House three months ago, 
there would have been no war in 
Manchuria or at Shanghai, not with 
Japan’s signature side by side with 
ours on the Kellogg Pact and the 
Nine Power Treaty. As it is, we 
don’t know where we are. Japan 
is riding high and mighty; in the 
end we may have to do something 
that we could have done with less 
pain and less danger in the begin- 
ning. Whether Smith, had he been 
in Washington, could have done 
better, I don’t know; no man knows 
with certainty. But the likelihood 
is that being a man of convictions 
and courage, he would at least have 
taken a definite stand. 


return to the religious issue. 

One newspaper, the New York 
Evening Post, conservative and Re- 
publican, agreeing with the conten- 
tion that this question of a religious 
test for a presidential candidate 
should be settled here and now, 
goes further and expresses the be- 
lief that if Smith is nominated he 
might be elected. The editor thinks 
the American people could not be 
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whipped up by bigots to vote 
against Smith a second time on ac- 
count of his religion. The Post 
represents the nation as we should 
like to believe it to be: 

“It has been a commonplace say- 
ing that the first Catholic to run for 
the Presidency would probably lose 
but that the second 


wouldn’t. Smith’s is Smith Could 
the second candi- Win? 
dacy. We do not 

believe that the religious issue 


would be as strong as it was in 
1928. People have become both 
ashamed and wiser. Nor is it easy 
to whip up a second time the anger 
of intolerance. 

“On the positive side, it may be 
pointed out that Smith in 1928 got 
more popular votes than ever were 
cast for a defeated candidate for the 
Presidency. A shift of but a few 
hundred thousand votes, in crucial 
spots, would have given him a ma- 
jority in the electoral college. It 
might well do so this time. New 
York, for instance, he lost by just 
over 100,000. Can any one main- 
tain that 50,000 New Yorkers may 
not have changed their minds since 
they cast their ballots in 1928? 

“Secondly, the ‘Hoovercrats’ have 
been disowned and punished in the 
South. It would not be at all im- 
possible for Smith to carry the 
Southern States, with the probable 
exception of Florida and Texas. 

“From the Democratic viewpoint 
there are, of course, disadvantages 
in the Smith candidacy. But as its 
countervailing advantages become 
apparent, we believe that the can- 
didacy itself should become strong- 
er in the convention. And once 
nominated, the former Governor of 
New York would, in our opinion, 
have a very good chance for elec- 
tion. 
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“But whether or not he be nomi- 
nated or elected, it is at least clear 
that Alfred E. Smith stands out as 

the manliest figure 
Whether in the Democratic 
or No lists.” 

I am not so much 
concerned with the political argu- 
ment embodied in that editorial as 
with the expressed belief that there 
will be less bigotry the next time a 
Catholic (or let us add a Jew) is 
nominated for the presidency. If 
that be a good guess, there is hope. 
But if the experience of 1928 was 
only a rehearsal of what will hap- 
pen again, then I am afraid—to re- 
vert to the Constitution—we must 
conclude “Aye, tear her tattered 
ensign down!” 


-— 
> 


ROFESSOR MORRIS COHEN of 
the Department of Philosophy 

of New York University is reported 
to have said, “Philosophy is not for 
the man in the street.” The state- 
ment was made, according to the 
New York Times, at a meeting of 
the American Philosophical Society, 
but it must be confessed that Dr. 
Cohen expressed himself more like 
the man in the street than like a 
philosopher. “God forbid,” he 
said, “that philosophy should ever 
become utilitarian. That would de- 
grade it as it degrades love or mu- 
sic or a beautiful sunset. It is the 
chef-d’ceuvre, the 
piéce de résistance 
of the mental board, 
a delight to be tast- 
ed by the few elect only. . . . Some 
like caviar, some like philosophy.” 
Reading that odd declaration, I 
breathed a great sigh of relief. For 
philosophy in modern times has 
been going madly astray. It has 





Philosophy 
and Caviar 


contradicted common sense and 
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defied morality. And those of us 
who have an interest in morality 
have been wondering what would 
happen when this modern philoso- 
phy seeped down into the minds of 
the masses. But now, praise be! we 
learn that philosophy is never to 
reach the man in the street. It is 
not to be any more popular than 
caviar. It will remain an exclusive 
possession of the élite. If it ruins 
their minds and corrupts their 
morals, little harm will be done— 
relatively. 

But good heavens! just as I 
wrote that line I glanced up and— 
I swear it was purely accidental— 
my eyes fell upon a book with this 
streamer across the top, embossed 
in the cover, “Philosophy for the 
Layman.” Worse yet, the volume 
is entitled The New Morality, and 
worst of all, it was written by a 
professor in a girls’ college, Vassar. 
Looking in I find a few sentences 
that I had underscored some time 
ago as a sample of the ethical wares 
set before the youngsters. For ex- 
ample: “Human morality has its 
roots far back in the lives of our 
pre-human ancestors. It is the 
product, as are our instincts and 
bodily organs, of millions of years 
of natural selection. ... When man 
reaches the reflective stage of his 
development, he begins to ask him- 
self whence come these promptings 
and inhibitions that cross his nat- 
ural desires. And this is the ex- 
planation he usually gives: Finding 
himself confronted by various 
forces of nature which menace or 
favour him, he naturally thinks of 
these forces as alive, like himself. 
He fears them, he implores them 
not to hurt him, he is grateful when 
they help him. . . . They are his 
gods. It is their voice in his heart 
that bids him do this or that, their 























will that stands between him and 
his reckless instinctive impulses. 
If he disobeys the tribal morals, he 
cowers in fear of their wrath... . 

“Polytheism gave way to mono- 
theism; the concrete physical gods 
of primitive life were sublimated 
into the one spiritual God, and all 
duties were merged in the one duty 
of obedience to Him... . 

“Almost every people has similar- 
ly attributed its accepted moral 
code to its gods. But we of Chris- 
tendom are heirs of the Jewish 
iaith. Our God is the God that 
spoke through the Jewish priests 
and prophets; our moral codes are 
still, in their main outlines, the 
Jewish codes, and are still regarded 
by most of us as the expression of 
the will of this God, whom we take 
now to be the only real God. The 
other peoples are heathen, their 
gods are false gods, their moral 
codes, so far as they differ from 
ours, are immoral, mere supersti- 
tion, prejudice, or conceit. Of 
course those peoples—except as 
our missionaries may have convert- 
ed them to our views—look upon 
our God and our moral codes as we 
look upon theirs.” 

That much, I dare say, will suf- 
fice, at least, as an example. But 
let me hasten to add that this par- 
ticular volume is, compared with 
others, rather conservative, and 
that the author attempts in general 
to reconstruct on natural grounds 
what he has rejected or ridiculed as 
supernatural. 


UT what concerns us at this mo- 
ment is that in spite of Dr. 
Cohen, philosophy ancient and 
modern (not so much medieval) is 
being constantly set before “the 
man in the street.” However, that 
isn’t so dangerous. The man in the 
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street knows what to do with phi- 
losophy. He laughs at it, as phi- 
losophy laughs at him. He says of 
philosophy what Mr. Bumble in 
Oliver Twist says of the law, “It is a 
ass, a idiot.” Yes, the man in the 
street can take care of himself. 
But what about the boy and the girl 
in high school, or college? Some- 
times we could wish that Dr. 
Conen’s pious wish “God forbid 
that philosophy should reach the 
masses” could be realized. But I 
fear that though God might forbid 
it, the popularizers would disobey 
God. Witness Will Durant. For 
over twenty years he has been boot- 
legging philosophy to the masses, 
and as every bookseller can tell you, 
his chief work, The Story of Phi- 
losophy, sold to the tune of 150,000 
copies. The lending libraries, pub- 
lic and private, re- 
ported that it was 
for a year or two a 
“best seller.” Mil- 
lions of Johns and Janes must have 
read it, with or without academic 
scholastic preparation. 

Well, what if they did? Isn’t it 
better that they should take delight 
in philosophy than gloat over sex- 
stuff? Frankly, I don’t know. 
Even Durant quotes Cicero who 
said, “There is nothing so absurd 
but that it may be found in the 
books of the philosophers.” And in 
Cicero’s day they had only com- 
menced. Cicero didn’t know the 
half of it. Philosophers in our day 
could show him more absurdities, 
and into the bargain more immoral- 
ities than he could have dreamed in 
his worst nightmare. 


John Doe and 
Jane Roe 


geese promises to keep his 
readers out of “the muddy 
streams of metaphysics.” That’s a 
good trick if he does it. But if he 
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so much as stimulates one of the 
embryo intellects to whom he ca- 
ters to ask “Why?” and “How?” 
and “What?” he is slam bang up 
against metaphysics. Since he has 
taught philosophy so long, one 
would imagine he would know that 
the human mind instinctively and 
incorrigibly revels in metaphysics. 
However, he eschews metaphysics. 
And epistemology. That branch 
indeed is his béte noire. He warns 
students away from it like a mother 
telling her children not to eat 
rat poison. But all innocently he 
defines epistemology as “the study 
of the interrelation of ‘mind’ and 
‘matter’ in the processes of percep- 
tion and knowledge.” He knows 
little about practical psychology if 
he doesn’t know that with that defi- 
nition he stirs the curiosity of the 
student. What is more interesting 
than the relations of mind and mat- 
ter, especially in so far as they con- 
cern what we know and how we 
know? 

But even with metaphysics and 
epistemology out, there still re- 
mains enough in philosophy to be- 
wilder the mind of any student. 
Imagine stuffing a college youth 
with big gobs of Aristotle, Spinoza, 
Kant, Hegel, Schopenhauer, Nie- 
tszche, Karl Marx, Croce, Bergson, 
John Dewey and a 
hundred others. Be- 
wilderment? Say 
rather consterna- 
tion, intellectual paralysis, will be 
the result. 

And ethics! It would be safer if 
Durant had kept epistemology in 
and put ethics out. Any student 
left to himself could invent an eth- 
ical system less harmful than the 
synthesis he must make out of the 
philosophers. Fancy trying to 


Mental 
Stupefaction 


weave together the ethics of John 
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Stuart Mill, David Hume, John 
Locke and a hundred others. 

No: Morris Cohen is right—right 
in saying that philosophy is theo- 
retically for the élite. But he is 
wrong if he imagines it can be kept 
from the adolescent, the immature, 
the callow. They will take a peek 
into it here and there, pounce upon 
what they find novel, startling, sen- 
sational (modern philosophy is sen- 
sational) and perhaps proceed to 
translate the thought into action. 
Take that statement of the profes- 
sor at Vassar, Dr. Drake, to the ef- 
fect that morality is made not by 
God but by man. The alert student 
will say “Man made it. I am a man. 
What man has made, man can un- 
make. Here goes.” And that little 
speech, dear friend reader, is not 
purely imaginary. It has _ been 
spoken by millions of moderns, and 
it explains what’s wrong with the 
morals of the world. 


NE man who boldly seizes 

upon philosophy and _ trans- 
lates it into the language of the or- 
dinary citizen is Clarence Darrow. 
Call him demagogue, charlatan, 
bolshevik, turn up your intellectual 
nose at him as you will. But re- 
member he has a following, a 
following that ought 


to be ours. And Handing 
here is what he Philosophy 
hands on to them Down 


from the pages of 

the philosophers, done over into the 
idiom which they understand: 
“There are no criminals. There are 
no guilty. All men are victims of 
circumstances. Kindly, honorable 
and loving men blew up the Lusi- 
tania and committed unspeakable 
horrors on both sides in the great 
war. They are not guilty of moral 
wrong. They merely believed in 














their cause too strongly, they are 
like the employers who hire profes- 
sional gunmen as _ strikebreakers 
and the strikers who use dynamite. 
Nobody is wrong. There is no such 
thing as moral right or wrong.” 

I need scarcely tell those who are 
well-read in modern ethics that 
Darrow has not invented this im- 
moralism. It is the recognized 
teaching of the modern schools. He 
has only lifted it out of the books, 
simplified it, and passed it along. 
Before you pooh-pooh the impor- 
tance of such a fellow, remember 
that where a sermon in an orthodox 
church reaches a hundred souls, 
Darrow with his knack for public- 
ity reaches a hundred thousand. 

So, again the professor at N. Y. U. 
is justified. Philosophy should not 
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be handed down to the man in the 
street. By philosophy I mean of 
course what the world to-day un- 
derstands as philosophy. I mean 
modern philosophy. As for Scho- 
lastic philosophy, it is as remote 
from most moderns as Copernican- 
ism and as unintelligible to them as 
the binomial theorem. The kind of 
philosophy now purveyed to pa- 
trons of the lending libraries might 
better be locked up. It might bet- 
ter not have been written. 

If our Catholic philosophers cling 
to their inveterate distrust of popu- 
larization; if they leave all that to 
the Durants, the Drakes, and the 
Darrows, we shall wake up some 
fine day and discover that intellec- 
tually we are strangers in a strange 
world. 














Recent 


CAMPAIGN OF THE SISTERS OF THE 
Poor or St. FRANCIS 


QulreTLy and with little publicity 
a campaign has been under way for 
the last few months to raise the 
necessary funds to replace the old 
St. Francis Home for Incurables in 
Fifth Street, New York. For sixty- 
five years the devoted Sisters of the 
Poor of St. Francis have ministered 
to the aged poor who are ill, and the 
building which they occupy is now 
judged unsafe and entirely out of 
date as regards equipment. Their 
objective is a million dollars to put 
up a new building. In spite of the 
numerous demands made upon 
everyone in these days of stress, his 
Eminence, Patrick Cardinal Hayes, 
Archbishop of New York, sanc- 
tioned this campaign at a luncheon 
in December at which men of all 
religious beliefs were present. 
There were judges, lawyers, finan- 
ciers, men eminent in politics, as 
well as great outstanding business 
executives. The Right Rev. Joseph 
H. McMahon, D.D., Pastor of the 
Church of Our Lady of Lourdes in 
West 142d Street, New York, is 
Honorary General Chairman. 


- 
—_ 





New DecrEE REGARDING MIXED 
MARRIAGES 


Earty in February the Congrega- 
tion of the Holy Office issued strict- 
er regulations regarding the “Prom- 
ises,” prior to the granting of a dis- 
pensation for a marriage between a 
Catholic and a non-Catholic. 


The 
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text, as given by the N. C. W. C. 
News Service, follows: 

“It sometimes happens that so- 
called mixed marriages between a 
Catholic and a non-Catholic, wheth- 
er baptized or not baptized, are con- 
tracted, after the required guaran- 
tees are given indeed but in such a 
manner that their fulfillment, espe- 
cially as regards the Catholic edu- 
cation of the offspring of both 
sexes, cannot effectively be enforced 
in some regions because the civil 
laws oppose it; or even that it can 
easily be hindered by a local secu- 
lar authority or an heretical minis- 
ter, even against the will of the 
parents. 

“Lest so important a precept of 
natural and divine law be frustrat- 
ed to the great detriment of inno- 
cent souls, the Most Eminent and 
Most Reverend Cardinals charged 
with safeguarding the integrity of 
faith and morals, in a plenary meet- 
ing held Wednesday, the thirteenth 
day of January, 1932, having also 
in mind our Holy Father’s recent 
Encyclical letter beginning Casti 
Connubii, considered it their strict 
duty to call the attention of all 
Bishops and likewise of pastors and 
others mentioned in canon 1044, 
who are empowered to dispense 
from the impediments of mixed re- 
ligion and disparity of cult, and to 
oblige them in conscience never to 
grant such dispensations, unless 
the couple to be married first gave 
the guarantees, the fulfillment of 
which no one can hinder, not even 
by the force of the civil laws to 
which one or the other may be sub- 

















ject and which are in force in the 
place of their present residence or 
(if it be foreseen that they may per- 
haps betake themselves elsewhere) 
in the place of their future resi- 
dence; otherwise the dispensation 
itself shall be wholly null and in- 
valid. 

“On Thursday, the fourteenth 
day of the same month and year, 
Our Holy Father Pius XI., by Di- 
vine Providence Pope, confirmed 
this resolution of the Most Eminent 
Fathers and ordered it to be pub- 
lhshed, commanding that those con- 
cerned shall observe it and see to it 
that it be observed.” 

A week later, after several varied 
interpretations of this ruling had 
appeared in some papers, an expla- 
nation was given to the Associated 
Press by the Rev. Dr. Valentine 
Schaaf, O.F.M., of the department 
of Canon Law at the Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. Dr. 
Schaaf pointed out that it was a 
long-established practice of the 
Catholic Church before granting a 
dispensation for a mixed marriage, 
to require that the non-Catholic 
promise not to interfere with the 
Catholic’s practice of his religion, 
and that both parties promise to 
have all the children of both sexes 
that may be born to them reared in 
the Catholic Faith. The recent de- 
cree of the Holy Office, Dr. Schaaf 
said, is meant to obtain a greater 
assurance of the intention to fulfill 
those promises. “The validity of 
the dispensation,” said the reverend 
Professor, “does not depend upon 
the actual fulfillment of the re- 
quired promises. It is not whether 
the children were really educated in 
the Catholic religion but whether 
the promise to so educate them was 
given sincerely in the manner pre- 
scribed by the decree.” In further 
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elucidation of the decree, the Rev. 
Dr. Motry, also of the department of 
Canon Law at the Catholic Univer- 
sity, writing for the N. C. W. C. 
News Service says: “If a dispensa- 
tion is granted without the due ob- 
servance of the present regulation 
of the Holy Office, it is null and 
void, and a marriage contracted 
with such dispensation between a 
Catholic and an unbaptized person 
is invalid, while a marriage con- 
tracted with such dispensation be- 
tween a Catholic and a baptized 
non-Catholic is valid but illicit.” 


<i 
———— 





BICENTENNIAL OF GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 


ELABORATE plans had been in the 
making for two years for the fitting 
celebration of the Two Hundredth 
Anniversary of the birth of George 
Washington. Though the Capital 
was the scene of the most elaborate 
ceremonies, the whole country par- 
ticipated by appropriate commemo- 
rative exercises. It was the express 
desire of the American Hierarchy 
that Catholics everywhere in the 
country should enter into these 
celebrations. In Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, a town closely associated 
with the life of Washington and 
his family, Mass was celebrated in 
St. Mary’s Church by the Rev. 
Richard Blackburn Washington, a 
collateral descendant of the First 
President, on Sunday, February 
21st, in the presence of a distin- 
guished gathering including Church 
dignitaries, civil officials and mem- 
bers of the Bicentennial Commis- 
sion. 

The Educational Department of 
the N. C. W. C. issued a pamphlet, 
supplementing the material sent out 
by the Commission on the life and 
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work of Washington, which 
stressed the religious and Catholic 
aspects of his career, and the part 
played by Catholics in the War of 
Independence and the establish- 
ment of the Republic. “Catholics 
and the Founding of the Federal 
Capital,” was the subject of an arti- 
cle, and for the information of Cath- 
olics visiting Washington, there was 
a description of the chief points of 
Catholic interest. 


<i 
> 





MUSSOLINI VISITS THE PoPE 


On the third anniversary of the 
Lateran Treaty, Premier Musso- 
lini made his first visit to the Holy 
Father, accompanied by a small 
suite. His actual audience with 
Pope Pius, however, was strictly 
private and lasted a little over an 
hour. No statement was made as 
to what transpired. The Premier 
was reported as exclaiming when 
he left the private library of His 
Holiness, “A magnificent audience, 
a beautiful audience.” 

February 11th, Lateran Treaty 
Day, is a new holiday, and crowds 
of people in holiday mood and 
dress, hailed Mussolini on his way 
to Vatican City and on his return to 
the Palazzo Venezia. It was an his- 
toric occasion especially in view of 
the grave differences of last year 
over Catholic Action. The Premier 
was accompanied by the Italian 
Ambassador to the Holy See, and 
some of his Cabinet. He was re- 
ceived at the Vatican with honors 
greater than those usually accorded 
Prime Ministers. After the audi- 
ence his suite filed into the room to 
be presented, and after they re- 
ceived the blessing of the Holy Fa- 
ther, they withdrew and called 


upon the Papal Secretary of State, 
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Cardinal Pacelli, whose office is on 
the floor below. Signor Mussolini 
then proceeded to St. Peter’s and 
spent some moments in prayer at 
the Tomb of St. Peter. Then the 
whole party drove back to Rome 
and twenty minutes later Cardinal 
Pacelli, in the name of the Pope, 
returned the visit at the Palazzo 
Venezia. 


-— 
—_ 





CATHOLIC PrREss MONTH 


FEBRUARY was Catholic Press 
Month and the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference in Washing- 
ton was the center from which radi- 
ated the Catholic Action Program 
to all parts of the country. Codp- 
eration was solicited especially 
from the educational institutions 
throughout the land. The program 
and appropriate literature were 
sent to 48 Seminaries, 149 Catholic 
Colleges, and to 24 Catholic Clubs 
at non-sectarian colleges. There 
were addresses and discussions on 
the Merit and Extent of Present- 
Day Catholic Publications, the Ne- 
cessity of a Catholic Press as an An- 
tidote to Paganism and Distortions 
in the Secular Press, and on How 
the Laity May Profit by and Pro- 
mote the Catholic Press Apostolate. 
Sermons were preached in churches 
everywhere, stressing the need of 
supporting local Catholic papers 
and other weekly and monthly pub- 
lications of wider scope. 


<i 
o> 





Two New ARCHBISHOPS 


AT the end of January, the vacant 
See of St. Paul, Minn., was filled by 
the installation of the Most Rev. 
John Gregory Murray, D.D., till 
then Bishop of Portland, Maine. 





























The new Archbishop arrived in St. 
Paul the day before the ceremony. 
At the installation on the morning 
of January 27th, His Excellency, 
the Most Rev. Pietro Fumasoni- 
Biondi, Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States, presided; thirty-six 
members of the hierarchy, hun- 
dreds of clergy and nuns, and thou- 
sands of the laity attended. The 
Apostolic Delegate took the occa- 
sion to pay tribute to the growth of 
the Church in this country, and the 
solicitude of the Holy See for the 
welfare of the children of the Fold 
since the foundation of the Ameri- 
can Republic. Archbishop Murray 
came to the scene of his new labors 
after ruling the large Diocese of 
Portland for six years. 

An appointment unusual in the 
history of the Church in this coun- 
try was made last month, when the 
Most Rev. John J. Mitty, D.D., Bish- 
op of Salt Lake, Utah, was named 
titular Archbishop of Egina, and 
appointed Coadjutor with the right 
of succession to the See of San 
Francisco. Archbishop Hanna of 
San Francisco requested this because 
of the growth of his Archdiocese 
and the demands upon his time by 
reason of his position as Chairman 
of the Administrative Committee of 
the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. 

Bishop Mitty is a native of New 
York. After his ordination to the 
priesthood, he was for eight years 
Professor of Dogmatic Theology in 
Dunwoodie Seminary, New York. 
He became an army chaplain dur- 
ing the World War, and afterwards 
was appointed pastor of St. Luke’s 
Church in New York. In 1926, at 
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the age of forty-two, Father Mitty 
was consecrated Bishop of Salt 
Lake, territorially the largest dio- 
cese in the country. 


<< 
_ 





JESUITS EXPELLED FROM SPAIN 


THE decree dissolving the Soci- 
ety of Jesus in Spain was signed on 
January 23d. The Order was de- 
prived of all legal rights, its prop- 
erty was confiscated, and its mem- 
bers forbidden to live in commu- 
nity. Large numbers of the Society 
have left the country and have been 
welcomed in Belgium where many 
of the schools need teachers. It is 
probable that many will go to South 
America. The official publications 
of the Order state it has 3,646 mem- 
bers, but of these, more than a thou- 
sand are engaged in missionary 
work in other countries, and about 
nine hundred of the members in 
Spain are lay-brothers. The Soci- 
ety not only had schools and col- 
leges throughout the country, some 
of which ranked among the best in 
Europe, but published scholarly re- 
views like Razén y Fe and popular 
ones like Lectura Dominical, and 
also had charge of a leprosarium 
near Alicante, which has been pro- 
nounced the outstanding leper hos- 
pital in the world. All these works 
now pass out of the hands of the 
Jesuits. More than a week after 
the President signed the decree 
there were almost riotous scenes in 
the Cortes over the suppression, dur- 
ing which the Minister of Justice 
got himself badly mixed in his ar- 
guments defending the action of the 
Government. 











Our Contributors 


Rev. HuGu F. Buunt, LL.D. 
(“Aubrey Beardsley—A Study in 
Conversion’”’), Pastor of the Church 
of St. John the Evangelist in North 
Cambridge, Mass., is one of the best 
known of our clerical writers. Po- 
etry, fiction and essays from his 
pen appear in the pages of our lead- 
ing Catholic periodicals, and he is 
the author of many books. Dr. 
Blunt is also in demand as a lec- 
turer and is a musician of note. In 
1920 the University of Notre Dame 
conferred upon him the degree of 
Doctor of Laws. 


From his brother, Dr. Martin J. 
Synnott of Montclair, N. J., we re- 
ceived “Saint Patrick’s Vision,” a 
poem written by the Rev. Josern J. 
Synnott, D.D., while he was still in 
college. At the time of his death 
in 1899, Dr. Synnott was President 
of Seton Hall College. 


An interesting and little known 
phase of the development of the 
English drama is presented by a 
new contributor, Rev. Vircit R. 
STALLBAUMER, O.S.B. (“The Easter 
Trope”’’), a member of the Abbey of 
St. Benedict, Atchison, in his native 
state of Kansas. Father Stallbau- 
mer teaches English Literature in 
the adjoining college of St. Bene- 
dict. 
several 


Papraic CoLum_ spent 


months in Paris during the past 
year whence he sent us “The Old 
College of the Irish, Paris.” We are 
looking forward to the publication 
of his collected poems, promised at 
an early date by the Macmillan 
Company. 


Rev. P. J. Carrot, C.S.C. (“The 
Secret Ireland”), throws new light 
on the soul of Ireland in her travail 
through the secret centuries when 
she lost her life to save it. With 
unique charm he shows us yet an- 
other side of the Gael in his recent 
book Michaeleen reviewed in this 
issue. 


Our readers will agree that RutH 
KATHERINE ByrNns draws up a very 
good case for the post-war genera- 
tion in “We Are Dissatisfied,” 
which we commend to their serious 
consideration. Miss Byrns is a new 
contributor, born in Lodi, Wis., and 
is a graduate of the University of 
that state, from which she holds her 
M.A. and Ph.D. degrees. She has 
written for America, School and 
Society, The Nations Schools and 
various college publications. 


We know KaTHLEEN CLANCY 
(“Retreat”), an occasional contrib- 
utor for the past few years, only as 
a writer of prose, but she is also a 
writer of verse. Her work, in one 
or the other medium, has appeared 
in The Lariat, The Magnificat, and 
Columbia and recently in The Irish 
Rosary. Miss Clancy lives in Van- 
couver, Wash. 


AFTER reading GARRETT O’DRrIs- 
coL.t’s “Lavender in God’s Garden,” 
we were not surprised to learn that 
a novel by its author, Noreen, had 
won the Tailteann Prize on the ex- 
pert judgment of Compton Macken- 
zie and James Stephens. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that Mr. 
O’Driscoll, who is new to our pages, 
is an Irishman. He lives in Port- 











roe, Nenagh, Co. Tipperary, was 
educated by the Dominicans in 
Dublin, and is well known in Irish 
and English periodicals. He is a 
member of the Society of Authors. 


VirciInia Lyne (Mrs. Rosert B.) 
TUNSTALL (“Easter”) is a former 
contributor whom we welcome back 
to our pages. Her verse, a collec- 
tion of which was published in 1927 
under the title A White Sail Set, 
has appeared in numerous period- 
icals and anthologies. Mrs. Tun- 
stali was at one time associate edi- 
tor of The Lyric and is at present a 
vice-president of The Poetry Soci- 
ety of Virginia and a member of the 
Poetry Society of America. 


THE noble traditions of the Blun- 
dell family were honorably upheld 
in these later years by “M. E. Fran- 
cis,” in both her life and her work. 
MARGARET BLUNDELL gives us an in- 
teresting memoir of her Mother 
with whom she was a collaborator 
in several novels. Since Mrs. Blun- 
dell’s death, her daughter has made 
her home at Cherry Orchard, 
Broughton, near Chester, England. 


THE result of the recent general 
election in Ireland is not yet known, 
but as we go to Press the contest 
between De Valera’s Fianna Fail 
Party and President Cosgrave’s 
government supporters is a close 
one. The fact that a change of gov- 
ernment seems imminent is per- 
haps an added reason why our 
readers will be happy to have a rec- 
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ord of “The Birth of the Irish Free 
State,” by the Rev. I. J. SEMPER. 
Whether the Free State turns out to 
have been a merely temporary and 
provisional government, a link be- 
tween subjection to the British Em- 
pire and complete freedom, or one 
of a series of steps towards com- 
plete freedom, it merits study. Last 
May the Century Co. published Fa- 
ther Semper’s latest book, A Shake- 
spere Study Guide. 


IT is eminently fitting that Liam 
P. Crancy (“Home Wingings’”’) 
with his distinctively Gaelic gift of 
song should be among our poets 
this month. His poems are becom- 
ing increasingly popular in this 
country and he is a welcome con- 
tributor to many of our Catholic 
magazines. 


JAMES OWEN Tryon (“The Miss- 
ing Goldsmith”) delves once more 
into his legal treasure trove to give 
us another record of the truth that 
is stranger than fiction. Mr. Tryon 
is a lawyer by profession and 
makes his home in Athens, N. Y. 


WE are happy to have FATHER 
DunstTAN, O.S.F.C., M.A., B.Litt. 
(Oxon.) (“The Mystical Body”), 
among our contributors again this 
month, and as the critic of a book 
in a field of which he is past mas- 
ter, translated by our former Edi- 
tor. As is usual at this time of the 
year, Father Dunstan is engaged in 
giving retreats in various Convents 
and Colleges. 

















Mew Books 


The Nature of Belief. 


By Rev. M. C. D’Arcy, S.J.—Judgment on Birth Control. 


By Raoul de Guchteneere.—The Work, Wealth and Happiness of Mankind. By H. 


G. Wells.—The Epic of America. 
ical Literature. 


By James Truslow Adams.—A Guide to Histor- 
Edited by William Henry Allison, Sidney Bradshaw Fay, Augus- 


tus Hunt Shearer and Henry Robinson Shipman.—The Sword of God, Jeanne 


d’Arc. 
Sibyl of the North. 


Gen. Sir George MacMunn.—Frail Anne Boleyn. 
By Sir Philip Gibbs.—Victor Herbert. 
Edited by Julia Collier Harris——My Father, Mark Twain. By 


Reckless Duke. 
Chandler Harris. 


Clara Clemens.—The Psychology of Character. 
Edited by C. F. Andrews.—Education for Newspaper Life. 


at Work. 


By Guy Endore.—Jadwiga, Poland’s Great Queen. 
By Faith Compton Mackenzie. 


By Charlotte Kellogg.— 
Gustavus Adolphus. By Lt. 
By Benedict Fitzpatrick.—The 
By Joseph Kaye.—Joel 





By Rudolph Allers, M.D.—Gandhi 
By Allen 


Sinclair Will—Shorter Notices.—Foreign Publications. 


The Nature of Belief. By Rev. M. C. 
D’Arcy, S.J. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $2.50. 

We cannot praise too highly this 
well-informed, suggestive, up-to- 
date and critical study of the na- 
ture, basis and limits of faith. To 
use his own words, Father D’Arcy 
aims to show that “there are no real 
grounds for scepticism and de- 
spair,” and “that all the scientific 
discoveries and philosophies make 
no breach in the walls of perennial 
belief.” In his new Grammar of 
Assent the author lays his finger 
on the essential evil of our age—the 
widespread unbelief among modern 
thinkers, and their utter despair of 
ever attaining to certitude in mat- 
ters of religion. He criticizes and 
refutes with infinite patience the 
current false criteria of religious 
certitude — materialism, subjectiv- 
ism, empiricism, pseudo-science, 


psychoanalysis and emotional reli- 
gious experience. 

An introductory chapter on “The 
Present Condition of Belief,” pic- 
tures the present situation, which 


he parallels with the break-up of 
the Roman Empire or the decline 
of the Middle Ages. As a result of 
the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion, metaphysics has become out 
of fashion, and faith and Thomism 
have disappeared among the cul- 
tured classes (Maritain). The Esprit 
Bourgeois is refusing to face eter- 
nal facts (Léon Bloy), and Western 
man has succumbed to “the child- 
cult of time,” a bad mixture of 
primitive barbarism and _ tired 
nerves. He has lost the inspira- 
tion of intellectual insight and real- 
ity in the momentary enjoyment of 
the relative and the sensible. “We 
are lost in unbelief.” 

Father D’Arcy establishes a 
ground of belief in his clear de- 
scription of the nature of knowl- 
edge, and his thoughtful defense of 
the primacy of mind. The mate- 
rialist, he tells us, by blurring the 
distinction between mind and mat- 
ter, leaves no room for either truth 
or freedom. He has no criterion to 
distinguish the true from the imag- 
ined, phantasmagoria from facts. 
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He cannot tell us why any order 
should appear in thought, nor why 
facts should be consistent or follow 
any sequence. Psychoanalysis, 
which explains belief by desire is 
shown to be unreliable and mislead- 
ing. Personal desires cannot help 
to produce certainty in speculative 
thought. The mind should be oc- 
cupied with the evidence and the 
evidence alone, and it is this evi- 
dence which compels certainty. 
The intellect has a priority over the 
will by first providing for it food 
for its desires, and the will in turn 
precedes thought by setting it in 
motion towards its appropriate ob- 
ject. 

Three chapters are devoted to an 
analysis and critique of Cardinal 
Newman’s Grammar of Assent. 
Clearly and briefly the author sum- 
marizes the two fundamental dis- 
tinctions of Newman’s rather ab- 
struse treatise: 1. between real and 
notional assent; 2. between assent 
and inference. While honestly ac- 
knowledging his own debt to New- 
man, and professing his admiration 
for the Cardinal’s penetrating anal- 
ysis, he finds himself unable to ac- 
cept all his conclusions. No Tho- 
mist could. He criticizes the Car- 
dinal’s disparagement of the no- 
tional as compared with the real, 
ascribing his erroneous views to the 
dominant Oxford teaching of the 
Empiricists, Locke, Hume and But- 
ler; he finds fault with his too 
sharp separation of assent from in- 
ference, of certitude from proof; he 
declares him mistaken in basing 
certainty on an accumulation of 
probabilities instead of an accumu- 
lation of evidence. For Newman’s 
“Tllative Sense” he substitutes “in- 
terpretation by indirect inference,” 
which although unrecognized by 
the ordinary canons of logic, pro- 
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duces the most potent of certain- 
ties. 

Father D’Arcy carefully distin- 
guishes between the dependence of 
faith on a competent authority, and 
faith in the word of scientific ex- 
perts, who put forth mere hypoth- 
eses for facts, venture decided 
statements in fields not their own, 
and apply methods peculiar to their 
own studies to subjects where they 
are not applicable. 

The value of religious experience, 
as recorded in the lives and writings 
of Catholic saints and mystics, is 
realized to the full, while religion 
deprived of all intellectual content 
is denounced as a fatal legacy from 
Luther. He writes: “God demands 
worship, and it is His due. We may 
be without any religious experience, 
but if from information from oth- 
ers or from our own reason we have 
come to have knowledge of Him, we 
are bound to acknowledge Him, and 
pay respect to Him. . . . Though as 
a matter of fact action based on 
truth usually creates the appropri- 
ate emotion.” 

A final chapter discusses divine 
faith: its motive, the authority of 
God; its object, God _ revealed 
through Christ; its properties, su- 
pernatural, rational, certain and 
free; and above all, the grace of 
God to enable us to recognize His 


message. aX bc 

Judgment on Birth Control. By 
Raoul de Guchteneere. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 


In this well documented and 
clearly written book, which we re- 
viewed in the original French, in 
our issue of February, 1931, we 
have an able treatment of the theo- 
ries put forth by Neo-Malthusians. 
The author, a physician of distinc- 
tion, convincingly refutes the more 
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extreme statements of the protago- 
nists of birth control. As he shows: 
There is no evidence that the qual- 
ity of the race will be improved by 
preaching systematic sterility to the 
lower classes; A high birth-rate is 
not the chief cause of poverty; Con- 
traceptive practices do involve a 
certain amount of danger to health; 
and finally, Maternity, as such, is 
not a cause of death except in cases 
of comparative rarity. As for the 
argument that the prevalence of 
birth control will improve moral 
conduct in general, that contention 
hardly needs to be taken seriously. 

Quotations from high medical au- 
thorities are frequent; and from 
these, as well as from the author, a 
good many truths of practical util- 
ity may be learned. It is individ- 
ualism which lies behind the eco- 
nomic evils of the day and the same 
individualism is the driving force of 
birth control (p. 65). It is a com- 
mon experience that the children of 
small families are inferior both 
morally and physically to those of 
large families (p. 77). There is 
considerable evidence to show a 
connection between voluntary ste- 
rility and the increase of cancer (p. 
163). Continence has no dangers, 
provided that it is the outcome of a 
moral attitude, for chastity of the 
mind makes possible and renders 
easier physical chastity (pp. 163, 
164). From an article of his own in 
the Revue médicale de Louvain he 
quotes: “For several years I have 
been advising my patients to prac- 
tice partial abstinence, following 
Siegel and subsequently Ogino in 
cases where there was a definite 
medical reason to avoid or at least 
to space births, and the results have 
been uniformly satisfactory.” 

It remains true, however, that 
whereas the extreme position of the 


Neo-Malthusians can be easily re- 
futed by good logic and sound sci- 
ence, the moderate position and the 
exceptional case will present far 
greater difficulty. In any event— 
and this the author recognizes—no 
array of solid arguments will cause 
men to conform their behavior to 
ethical standards. It is in the Cath- 
olic conception of marriage and 
birth that we shall find the remedy 
for the ills from which society is 
suffering. The principles of Chris- 
tian ethics are in accord with the 
needs of human nature. 
J. MCS. 


The Work, Wealth and Happiness of 
Mankind. By H. G. Wells. Gar- 
den City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran 
& Co. 2 vols. $7.50. 

In a long and interesting Intro- 
duction, Mr. Wells informs us that 
his latest work was planned as the 
third part of a “modern ideology,” 
“a modern system of ideas.” In the 
first part, Outline of History, he at- 
tempted to present “a vision of his- 
tory as one whole’; in the second, 
The Science of Life, he and his son 
and Julian Huxley gave to the 
world the outline of Biology. The 
trilogy is completed by the present 
work, which describes men in their 
economic setting. “It represents 
all current human activities and 
motives—all and nothing less.” 

To use a colloquialism, “this is a 
large order.” To review and eval- 
uate it adequately would require 
many times as much space as is at 
the disposal of the present reviewer. 
All that can be done here is to indi- 
cate the contents and set down a 
few tentative judgments. 

The two volumes contain almost 
one thousard pages, but only six- 
teen chapters. The principal top- 
ical heads are: How men learned 


























to think and to conquer their mate- 
rial environment, distance, hunger 
and climate; how they are clothed 
and housed; how they distribute 
goods and organize their work; 
why they work and how work is 
paid for and wealth accumulated; 
the traditional antagonism between 
rich and poor; the réle of woman; 
governments, population, leisure, 
entertainment, education and disci- 
pline, and the outlook for man- 
kind. 

The work presents an enormous 
amount of information concerning 
human activities and motives in the 
form of a synthesis which exhibits 
a fair degree of significant relations 
among most of its elements. It 
bears witness to a comprehensive 
imagination, a wide range of vision 
and considerable cleverness in find- 
ing places for dissimilar objects in 
one great picture. Whether the pic- 
ture has sufficient unity, coherence 
and symmetry is another question, 
perhaps not a vital question. 

Owing to his own limited infor- 
mation, the reviewer refrains from 
any general judgment upon the au- 
thor’s reliability as a reporter of the 
thousands of facts which he has as- 
sembled from hundreds of sources. 
Let it suffice to say that Mr. Wells 
is not always meticulously accu- 
rate; e. g., when he gives exclusive 
credit for the Catholic Encyclopedia 
to “the Jesuits” (p. 844) and when 
he intimates that the Catholic dis- 
cipline on birth control was less 
strict before than after the publica- 
tion of the Encyclical on Pope Pius 
XI. on “Christian Marriage” (p. 
802). 

One need, however, have no hesi- 
tation in saying that the author is 
frequently unreliable in his reason- 
ing, his judgments and his teach- 
ing, Mr. Wells points out that 
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within a few years the population 
not only of Great Britain but of all 
Northern and Western Europe will 
begin to decline; yet he advocates 
birth control and asserts that “the 
gross increase of population creates 
a problem immediately confronting 
mankind.” The Catholic Church is 
“the least ‘spiritualized’ of all the 
main sects of Christianity” (p. 
803). He is a materialist and a 
skeptic. For him there is no abso- 
lute truth nor any rationally ap- 
pointed purpose in the universe. 
He vaguely trusts that mankind 
will not be “wiped out of being al- 
together” because he assumes that 
our will to live must have been 
evoked by a universe that itself pos- 
sesses wiil (p. 894). 

Much information and consider- 
able mental stimulation may be de- 
rived from this vast assemblage of 
facts and generalizations. Never- 
theless, if one had to choose be- 
tween accepting substantially all, 
or even the greater part of the ma- 
terial, and remaining ignorant of 
the book and its contents, the lat- 
ter choice would be the more con- 
ducive to truth, virtue and content- 
ment. The mass of half educated 
and uncritical readers will hug to 
their bosoms the delusion that they 
are assimilating a vast amount of 
erudition and a profound world 
philosophy, whereas, they are ab- 
sorbing a devastating mass of half 
truths and pernicious principles. 

J. A. R. 


The Epic of America. By James 
Truslow Adams. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $3.00. 

One does not find it easy to ap- 
praise this story which runs from 
the coming of the Spaniards to the 
Hoover administration and summa- 
rizes in much less than two hun- 
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dred thousand words the expansion a habit—perhaps explains the au- 


of a few colonies to continental pro- 
portions and the entrance upon the 
world stage of a distinctive and 
giant nation. However one may 
confidently affirm that, by virtue of 
well digested knowledge, judicious 
selection and arrangement of mate- 
rial, calm discriminating comment 
upon men and tendencies and 
charm of style, the author has 
achieved a work of real merit,— 
deservedly a “non-fiction best sell- 
er.” We welcome the word “epic” 
in the title; for it is as an inspiring 
poem, or a series of heroic paint- 
ings, that the book may most fairly 
be judged. Faithfully though it 
presents the outline of our history 
and impressively as it describes the 
critical phases of our development, 
it can hardly be said to fulfill the 
purpose of analyzing the American 
character into its constituent ele- 
ments in order to see just what has 
entered into the making of the ac- 
tual American, how he became the 
manner of man he is. 

Some elements of that problem 
are not discussed; some are dis- 
missed too lightly. “Superficial” 
would be too harsh a word to ap- 
ply to the study; but at least we 
may say that it is wide rather than 
deep. Turner’s emphasis on the 
major influence of frontier life in 
the formation of our character, Mr. 
Adams endorses, but with a modi- 
fication suggested by a considera- 
tion of the races who sent the fron- 
tiersmen. He adds a rather curi- 
ous view of his own, that the emi- 
grant is apt to be “a baffled man” 
who runs away from complexities 
to which he cannot adjust himself 
and that this bears upon the Amer- 
ican habit of running away from 
difficulties. Half in jest, the reader 


may declare that the habit—if it be 


thor’s tendency to tread very cau- 
tiously on the thin ice of possible 
disputes and to lower his voice to a 
whisper lest racial or religious con- 
troversy be aroused. At any rate 
for the most part we have here an 
artist picturing his vision, dealing 
with phenomena rather than with 
causes. When he becomes a phi- 
losopher, he is detached, not much 
concerned with remedies. But he 
has given us an enormously inter- 
esting book which both for scholar- 
ship and fairness is beyond re- 
proach. 

Of matters religious he says lit- 
tle. True, on page 192, he fires a 
shot in the general direction of “the 
Church”; but no doubt he means 
Protestant pulpits, so we can let it 
go at that. J. MCS. 


A Guide to Historical Literature. 
Edited by William Henry Allison, 
Sidney Bradshaw Fay, Augustus 
Hunt Shearer and Henry Robin- 
son Shipman. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $10.50. 

This very important work, spon- 
sored by the American Historical 
Association, has been on the stocks 
since 1919, when that body of 
scholars intrusted its preparation 
to a special committee, headed by 
Professor George M. Dutcher of 
Wesleyan University. Originally 
intended as an enlargement of the 
familiar Manual of Historical Lit- 
erature of Professor C. K. Adams 
(1882) it soon became evident that 
an entirely new work was needed. 
The result lies before us, a thick oc- 
tavo volume of 1,222 pages, in which 
by an elaborate classification on 
geographical, political, topical and 
religious lines three hundred re- 
viewers, many of them teachers of 
history in our American univer- 














sities, have managed to present a 
fairly logical, well-balanced, and 
henceforth indispensable conspec- 
tus of historical works, mostly in 
English, that have appeared since 
about 1870, though no terminus a 
quo is indicated. It may be said at 
once that this work should be in the 
hands of every professor or serious 
student of history, and in every li- 
brary that cares to be helpful to its 
readers along cultural lines, be it 
in college, high school, seminary or 
rovitiate. The reader can soon 
master the classification of the enor- 
mous material compressed within 
limits that look forbidding to the 
layman, but are really a minimum 
from the bibliographical point of 
view. 

Our Catholic interest in such a 
work is of course very great. There 
appear in its pages many Catholic 
works in English, original or trans- 
lated. As far as the writer has read, 
the summaries or appreciations are 
equitable. No temper of bigotry or 
hostility is apparent, rather a readi- 
ness to recognize the merits of out- 
standing Catholic works. It must 
be noted that in view of the many 
informational purposes that such a 
work must serve to-day, its purely 
historico-religious content must be 
kept within reasonable limits. An 
exhaustive Index fits in neatly with 
a far-reaching classification, and 
enables the reader to satisfy at once 
that ancient source of all historical 
knowledge, the “moment of aroused 
curiosity.” We notice among the 
numerous collaborators a few well- 
known Catholic names. It would 
be easy of course to note the omis- 
sion of important Catholic works of 
universal interest and service, but it 
would be invidious to offer such 
criticism, in view of the conditions 
of preparation and publication to 
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which so great and valuable a work 
must submit in its first edition. 
Among the reviewers the Rev. Rob- 
ert Lord is wrongly listed as a Jes- 
uit. On page 266 the famous mod- 
ernist Loisy, once a secular priest, 
is incorrectly quoted as a Domini- 
can. 7. 3. 8 


The Sword of God, Jeanne d’Arc. 
By Guy Endore. New York: Far- 


rar & Rinehart. $3.50. 

Jadwiga, Poland’s Great Queen. By 
Charlotte Kellogg. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 


Sibyl of the North. By Faith Comp- 
ton Mackenzie. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $3.00. 

Gustavus Adolphus. By Lt. Gen. Sir 
George MacMunn. New York: 
Robert M. McBride & Co. $3.50. 

Frail Anne Boleyn. By Benedict 
Fitzpatrick. New York: Lincoln 


MacVeagh-The Dial Press. $3.50. 
The Reckless Duke. By Sir Philip 
Gibbs. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $4.00. 
Victor Herbert. By Joseph Kaye. 
New York: G. Howard Watt. 
$3.00. 


Joel Chandler Harris. Edited by 
Julia Collier Harris. Chapel Hill, 
N. C.: The University of North 
Carolina Press. $4.00. 

My Father, Mark Twain. By Clara 
Clemens. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $5.00. 

Biography is the fashion in books 
to-day. Hundreds of writers are 
sharpening their pencils—or should 
we say putting new ribbons in their 
typewriters—to give the public 
what it demands—dramatic 
sketches of the world’s heroes, 
kings, queens, saints and sinners. 

Jeanne d’Are, one of the most 
extraordinary saints in our calen- 
dar, has for centuries been the 
theme of poet, dramatist, politician, 
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literary hack, physician, psycholo- 
gist, apologist and historian. Anti- 
Catholics use her life story to attack 
the Church in every possible way, 
because, contrary to their proph- 
ecies, she has dared place Joan 
upon her altars as a canonized 
saint. They deny the authenticity 
of St. Joan’s voices, her miracles 
and her prophecies; they question 
her purity, her sanity and her Cath- 
olicity; they dub her a Protestant, 
a nationalist and a feminist; they 
make her the subservient tool of de- 
signing priests and cunning sol- 
diers; they make her the represent- 
ative of a medieval diabolic cult or 
a full-fledged spiritist; they praise 
her at times merely to bring out the 
injustice, cruelty and superstition 
of the clerical Inquisitors who or- 
dered her burned. 

Mr. Endore discusses all these 
theories, and proves their absurdity 
and dishonesty. Anatole France, 
Miss Murray, Dr. MacLaurin, Hase, 
Shaw and scores of other writers 
suffer a severe castigation at his 
hands. He tells the story of Jeanne 
d’Arc from the documents, and 
while we may criticize more than 
once his findings, we feel he has 
succeeded in making her life inter- 
esting and intelligible. Not being a 
Catholic he holds that it is impos- 
sible to explain the recorded facts. 
Catholics are under no such handi- 
cap. We believe firmly in her 
voices, her miracles and her proph- 
ecies; we know that she was con- 
demned unjustly by judges paid 
their price; we honor her as a saint, 
pure, singleminded, loyal to both 
God and country. 

As Paderewski says in his Pref- 
ace to Charlotte Kellogg’s book, she 
has written the biography of Po- 
land’s great Queen, “with the pains- 
taking erudition of an historian, and 
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with the imagination of a poet.” 
As historian, she guides us through 
the labyrinth of Hungarian, Lithu- 
anian and Polish politics; a poet, 
she tells a most dramatic love story 
of one of Europe’s purest and 
greatest Queens. We are all the 
more grateful to our author, be- 
cause Jadwiga is little known to the 
West. The Catholic Encyclopedia 
gives her but a few lines in its arti- 
cle on Poland. 

Louis, King of Hungary (1370- 
1382), assumed the regency of Po- 
land on the death of Casimir the 
Great, his mother’s brother. Like 
all absentee rulers his reign was 
disastrous. He did nothing to repel 
the attacks of Poland’s enemies, the 
pagan Lithuanians and the rapa- 
cious Teutonic Knights. He even 
robbed Poland of Red Ruthenia, her 
most fertile province. He merits 
Poland’s gratitude solely for his 
gift of his daughter, Jadwiga. 

From early childhood Jadwiga 
had been betrothed to Crown Prince 
William of Austria, and she looked 
forward to marrying the beloved 
companion of her childhood at 
Vienna and Buda soon after her 
coronation. But the Polish nobles 
would not have an Austrian rule 
over them. They desired her to 
marry Jagiello, the Grand Duke of 
Lithuania, a pagan barbarian, who 
had promised if he won her hand 
to unite his country with Poland, 
and to become a Christian with all 
his people. After months of hesita- 
tion between abdication, flight or a 
secret marriage with her lover Wil- 
liam, she made the great renuncia- 
tion,—for the safety of her coun- 
try and the triumph of her faith. 
She was well rewarded, for her 
husband kept his every promise, 
and the union of the two nations at 
this critical period made possible 











the strength of Poland for four hun- 
dred years. 

She won the hearts of her peo- 
ple in the fifteen years of her short 
reign (1384-1399) by her beauty, 
her tact, her piety, her valiant bear- 
ing in battle, and above all by her 
countless journeys as an ambassa- 
dor of peace to turbulent Polish no- 
bles, rebellious Lithuanian barba- 
rians, and arrogant Teutonic 
Knights. She built churches, en- 
dowed monasteries, convents, hos- 
pitals, and was especially generous 
to the famous University of Crakow. 
She made her husband and his pa- 
gan kingdom as Catholic as herself 
and Poland. She died in childbirth 
at the early age of twenty-six, leav- 
ing half of her possessions to the 
poor, and half to her beloved Uni- 
versity of Crakow. 

Catholics, not only of Poland, but 
the world over are grateful for this 
non-Catholic’s intelligent and glow- 
ing tribute to Poland’s greatest 
Queen. 

Faith Compton Mackenzie writes 
of quite a different Queen. Her 
vivid, impressionist sketch of Chris- 
tina of Sweden is well drawn, al- 
though the portrait on the whole is 
a most unattractive one. In all 
charity we may judge this arrogant, 
conceited, and wayward woman as 
half-mad her life long, her one re- 
deeming quality being her loyalty 
to the faith, which she embraced de- 
spite the bitterest opposition. 

Christina succeeded to the Crown 
when her father, Gustavus Adol- 
phus, was killed at the battle of 
Liitzen. As she was but six years 
old at the time, a regency took care 
of matters of state until her eight- 
eenth birthday, December 8, 1644. 
She reigned but eight years, alienat- 
ing many of her most loyal subjects 
by her refusal to marry, her ex- 
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travagance, her fondness for un- 
worthy favorites, her eccentricities, 
her pedantry. She abdicated in fa- 
vor of Prince Charles Gustavus, but 
insisted upon a very generous set- 
tlement in lands and money to sup- 
port herself and a numerous house- 
hold of Italians and Spaniards 
abroad. She was in money diffi- 
culties until her death, thirty-five 
years later, as an impoverished 
Sweden did not look with fond eyes 
upon her lavish expenditures. The 
nation too never forgave her for her 
conversion to Catholicism; she had 
been received into the Church at 
Innsbruck one year after her abdi- 
cation. 

She made her home in Rome, 
varying the monotony by an occa- 
sional visit to France, Germany and 
Sweden. In France she angered 
Mazarin by her cruel murder of 
Monaldesco, which she styled “an 
act of justice performed by a queen 
upon an unfaithful servant.” In 
Hamburg, Germany, she bravely de- 
fended her palace against an attack 
by a fanatical mob, shooting them 
down as her father would have 
done. In Rome she put herself for- 
ward unsuccessfully as a candidate 
for the throne of Poland, and made 
herself conspicuous by her friend- 
ship with Cardinal Azzolino. Inno- 
cent XI. must have breathed a great 
sigh of relief when he heard of her 
death. 

Sir George MacMunn’s life of 
Christina’s father, Gustavus Adol- 
phus, is a partisan and tiresome bi- 
ography. If you are a bigoted anti- 
Catholic, you will delight in the au- 
thor’s diatribes against “the errors 
of Rome,” the domination of the 
priesthood, the unworthy dealing 
of the Vatican, and the ruthlessness 
of the Imperial, i. e., Catholic 
armies; you will rejoice over the 
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“godly” army of the Swedish ad- 
venturer, who according to our au- 
thor went to war without deceiving 
his people, and who had no per- 
sonal ambition with regard to the 


Imperial Crown! Were not the 
Jesuits said to be plotting this 
saintly warrior’s assassination? 


They were wasting their time, for 
his foodhardiness at Liitzen ended 
his fruitless career. Had he been 
possessed of common sense, he 
would have stayed at home to better 
Sweden’s condition, and not have 
left it in charge of a moron Queen, 
and a half-mad daughter. 

The author of Frail Anne Boleyn 
tells us that his biography which 
reads like a moving picture scenario 
is sober history. “Conversations, 
letters, speeches, incidents, quota- 
tions have been taken from contem- 
porary records.” His _ principal 
source has been the Letters and Pa- 
pers edited by Brewer and Gaird- 
ner, although we feel confident that 
he has carefully studied the pages 
of Lingard. 

The sordid story of the English 
schism has been told over and over 
again, so that Mr. Fitzpatrick had 
merely to dress it up in a way that 
emphasized the hypocrisy, lechery 
and cruelty of Henry VIII. and his 
“frail” mistress. We prefer the 
sober pages of Lingard, or Bel- 
loe’s dramatic biographies of Wol- 
sey and Cranmer to the impression- 
ist word painting of our author. 
There is no padding in them. This 
book is replete therewith. 

Henry VIII. is painted as a prince 
devoid of honor, truth, morals, and 
religion, alleging scruples of con- 
science which did not exist, to se- 
cure the annulment of a marriage 
he knew to be valid in the sight of 
God and man. His paramour, Anne 


Boleyn, is depicted as a scheming, 
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avaricious upstart,—vain, empty- 
headed, ill-tempered, heartless,— 
sacrificing on the altar of her ambi- 
tion many of the noblest men in 
England. Her failure to give Henry 
a male heir brought about her death 
sentence after a short-lived triumph 
of but three years. A framed-up 
charge of adultery and incest sug- 
gested by her quondam friend, the 
despicable Cromwell, sent her to 
the block. Henry dressed in white 
on the day of her execution, and 
married Jane Seymour the follow- 
ing day. The portrait of Cranmer, 
the father of the English Reforma- 
tion, is painted to the life, warts and 
all. His career is without question a 
clear-cut example of the Reforma- 
tion’s principle of the end justify- 
ing the means. 

Two of the greatest masters of 
historical romance, Walter Scott in 
The Fortunes of Nigel and Alex- 
andre Dumas in The Three Mus- 
keteers, have familiarized thou- 
sands of us with the adventures of 
George Villiers, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, favorite of two English kings, 
James I. and Charles I. Twenty- 
three years ago Philip Gibbs made 
this profligate adventurer the sub- 
ject of a most stirring and readable 
biography. The whitewash was 
laid on a bit thickly at times, but 
the portrait arrested one’s attention 
despite its many faults. Why the 
present publishers do not tell us 
either in their blurb or in their 
preface that this book is a reprint, 
we cannot understand, unless, per- 
haps, a best seller in these days of 
popular biographies, must needs be 
new. Moreover, what is Kneller’s 
portrait in the frontispiece of John, 
Duke of Buckingham, doing in this 
galley? 

The career of Buckingham, an 
upstart flatterer, remarkable for his 
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arrogance, extravagance, profligacy 
and incompetence in matters of 
state, explains in great part the an- 
ger of the Parliament that finally 
brought Charles I. to the block. 
Outside of the relatives and friends 
who prospered on the Duke’s 
bounty, few people in England re- 
gretted his assassination by the fa- 
natic John Felton. 

To turn to another field, Victor 
Herbert, one of the most beloved 
figures who ever made the rounds 
oi Broadway, was without question 
the most versatile composer of ro- 
mantic music that this country ever 


knew. His grandfather, Samuel 
Lover, author of Rory O’More 
and Handy Andy, was painter, 


poet, song writer, singer, dramatist, 
humorist, librettist, musician, actor, 
and ardent Irish patriot. He hand- 
ed down many of his gifts to the 
genial, warm-hearted musician who 
for forty years charmed many an 
audience in these United States. 
Victor Herbert mastered the cello 
under Cossman of Baden Baden, 
and studied composition under Max 
Seyffrytz of Stuttgart, obtaining 
that thorough grounding in har- 
mony, counterpoint and orchestra- 
tion, which was to bear fruit in two 
hundred musical compositions be- 
sides his forty-three operas and 
operettas. 

He came to New York in 1886— 
he was twenty-seven—under the 
auspices of his wife, Therese 
Foerster, a well-known opera sing- 
er of Vienna, Dresden and Stutt- 
gart, who had been engaged by 
Walter Damrosch as dramatic so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Her husband was offered 
the modest post of first cellist at 
the princely salary of sixty dollars 
a week. He was thirty-five when 
he wrote his first operetta, Prince 
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Ananias, a flat failure, but it 
brought him into contact with 


Kirke La Shelle, Harry Smith and 
Frank Daniels, who commissioned 
him to write his first success, The 
Wizard of Oz. Undaunted by a 
few failures, he produced successes 
by the score, the best known of 
which are The Serenade, The For- 
tune Teller, The Singing Girl, Mlle. 
Modiste, and Naughty Marietta. 
Herbert has been accused of pla- 
giarisms, but in most cases the ac- 
cusation seems far-fetched. He 
sued the Musical Courier once for 
libel because it had asserted that 
“there was not one original strain 
in anything he had written,” and 
he won his verdict even on appeal 
through the expert testimony of his 
life-long friend, Walter Damrosch. 

His works to-day are more pop- 
ular than ever, the radio having dis- 
covered in his music a large store 
of melodious, charming and well- 
orchestrated numbers. He wrote 
songs and melodies beloved by a 
nation. 

A dozen years ago many of us 
read with interest the Life and Let- 
ters of Joel Chandler Harris by his 
daughter-in-law, which deepened 
our love and admiration for the ge- 
nial, kindly philosopher of Snap 
Bean Farm, the delight of our child- 
hood days with his stories of Bre’r 
Rabbit, Bre’r Fox and the Tar Baby. 
In this volume of his essays and 
editorials hidden away in the pages 
of the Southern Messenger, the At- 
lanta Constitution and other papers 
the creator of Uncle Remus lives 
again. They reveal a man utterly 
without guile,—honest, simple- 
minded, courageous, bubbling over 
with humor, a hater of shams and 
hypocrisy, a lover of nature, a true 
friend of the Negro. Although he 
never went to school after he was 
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twelve years old, he read the best 
authors and attended that practical 
school of the modern newspaper, 
graduating soon from the humdrum 
class of the average penny a liner. 
He knew the Georgia Negro; he 
knew the Georgia countryman; he 
studied nature at first hand;—and 
out of his heart he wrote. 

His pen touches every conceiv- 
able subject: Corn bread and dump- 
lings; the stupidity of scientists; 
the folly of prohibition; the rum- 
drinking slave buyers of the North; 
the restless petulance and ridicu- 
lous rhetoric of Jefferson Davis; the 
snobbish superciliousness of Henry 
James; the lack of simplicity in 
Mark Twain; the unfairness of 
Northern reporters and editors; the 
use of dialect in story writing; the 
buncombe of political campaign 
platforms and of political speeches; 
the music of the mocking bird and 
the humor of the blue jay—and al- 
ways he wins our attention and our 
praise. Old-fashioned he may be 
in these hectic days of the deafen- 
ing radio and the annoying jazz. 
Would that we had more writers of 
his genius to tear away the mask 
from modern pretense, hypocrisy 
and sham. 

We have had a surfeit of biogra- 
phies of Mark Twain. W. D. How- 
ells, Van Wyck Brooks and Albert 
Bigelow Paine have drawn his por- 
trait, estimated his literary output, 
and published most of his letters. 
Not one of his biographers, how- 
ever, has satisfactorily explained 
how so cynical and pessimistic a 
deist, so crude and vulgar a humor- 
ist won so great a following here 
and abroad. This memoir by his 
daughter Clara sins both by excess 
and defect. She praises him more 





than once for intellectual gifts he 
did not possess, and all but ignores 
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his coarseness, his rudeness, his 
scoffing at religion and his con- 
tempt of the human race. 

Her book in great part deals with 
Mark Twain’s home life in Hartford 
and New York, together with his 
lecture tours in England, on the 
Continent and in the Far East. She 
gives us a few unpublished letters 
of trivial importance, and tells a 
few “funny stories” that his biog- 
raphers missed. They add nothing 
to her father’s reputation. She in- 
forms us that her father was fond 
of cats; that he was generous in the 
extreme to actors, writers and art- 
ists; that he loved the flattery of 
English dukes or Austrian prin- 
cesses; that he wrote ill-tempered 
letters that her mother kept from 
the mail; that he was an indefatig- 
able worker who resented the 
slightest tampering with his manu- 
scripts; that he was not niggardly 
as Mr. Paine suggests, etc. Was 
this memoir worth while? I do not 
think so. B. L. C. 


The Psychology of Character. By 
Rudolph Allers, M.D. Translated 
with an Introduction by E. B. 
Strauss, M.A., M.D. (Oxon.), 
M.R.C.P. (Lond.). New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $5.00. 

The book before us is really of 
such high value that—ungraciously 
perhaps—one wishes its precious 
material had been presented in a 
way which would make it available 
to a wider circle of general readers. 
Its present form will deter many by 
reason of the time and effort re- 
quired to read it profitably. 

The author, Reader in Psychiatry 
at the University of Vienna, has 
been described as a Catholic modi- 
fication of Alfred Adler, who in the 
field of individual psychology has 
of late absorbed much of the pres- 














tige formerly accorded first to 
Freud and then to Jung. With a 
Thomistic conception of man’s psy- 
cho-physical unity, Dr. Allers has 
explored the findings of his prede- 
cessors and contemporaries, leav- 
ing unused nothing of real value. 
This of itself makes his book 
worthy of careful considera- 
tion. 

Of particular interest is Chapter 
V. in which, with characteristic 
caution and precision, he ap- 
prvaches the question of woman’s 
constitutional inferiority, pointing 
out that much of what has been 
written on this subject is vitiated 
by failure to distinguish between 
peculiarities which are natural and 
those which have arisen reactively 
in response to environment, up- 
bringing and social status. As the 
author truly says, many acute prob- 
lems in connection with woman, of 
great significance both for the race 
and for religion, cannot be solved 
unless facts are faced honestly and 
vigorous steps are taken toward 
comprehensive reforms. 

J. MCS. 


Gandhi at Work. His own Story 
Continued. Edited by C. F. An- 
drews. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $2.50. 

This book is of distinctly less in- 
terest and value than the two pre- 
vious volumes compiled by Mr. An- 
drews from his Master’s own ac- 
count of his life—Mahatma Gan- 
dhi’s Ideas and Mahatma Gandhi's 
Own Story. Indeed, much of it has 
already been told in the earlier 
books. Nevertheless it should be 
read by everybody interested in the 
Indian problem because it goes into 
some things in greater detail. 

The title is misleading. One 
would gather from it—perhaps the 
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publishers intended us to gather 
from it—that one would find here 
an account of the work Gandhi is 
doing at present. Instead we are 
given an account of what he did in 
South Africa from the time he went 
there in 1893 until the time he re- 
turned to India. Yet all this is very 
important because Gandhi equipped 
himself to serve his fellow-country- 
men at home by going out to South 
Africa to serve them. The prob- 
lems there, were of course very dif- 
ferent from those he had afterwards 
to meet; but it was in South Africa 
that he discovered the potency of 
his method of Passive-Resistance. 
He whetted his sword on Generals 
Botha and Smuts, two very hard- 
headed and determined men. Per- 
haps it might be pointed out that 
whatever support he got in his 
struggle with them came from the 
British Colonial Office. 

He has not, I think, forgotten this 
fact. It made him until the appal- 
ling occurrences in the Punjab a 
firm supporter of the idea of Brit- 
ish supremacy. Even now he shows 
an affection for the English, as the 
English have an affection for him. 
In page after page he records the 
devoted help given to him by Eng- 
lish friends, and while in England 
recently he was mothered by a 
young disciple who (although she 
has assumed an Indian name and 
Indian costume) is the daughter of 
an English admiral. 

This latest book about him gives 
us very little of the most interesting 
aspect of the Mahatma, that of his 
personal dedication to a religious 
cause. We see here the saint only 
in germ; but we are given one sen- 
tence that is the secret of his ca- 
reer: “A man who has realized his 
manhood, who fears only God, will 
fear no one else.” T. M. 
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Education for Newspaper Life. By 
Allen Sinclair Will. Newark: 


The Essex Press. $3.00. 

Dr. Will’s painstaking and de- 
tailed account of the adventure in 
journalism undertaken by Rutgers 
University is full of interest for the 
young aspirant desirous of crashing 
the city room. To seasoned news- 
paper folk it may seem merely a 
routinized study of class-room tech- 
nique. “Can journalism be taught? 
How can it be taught? What is the 
fruit of its teaching?” These are 
the trio of questions the author sets 
out to answer as he tells the story 
of the first five years of Rutger’s 
“Newspaper man’s school of jour- 
nalism.” Coming primed for his 
task as Director by teaching experi- 
ence at the Columbia University 
School of Journalism, the curricu- 
lum laid down for the new school 
by Dr. Will resembled in many 
ways the laboratory methods prac- 
ticed at Columbia. But perhaps 
the most interesting aspect of the 
experiment worked out at Rutger’s, 
was the codperation accorded the 
undertaking by the New Jersey 
Press Association, which appears to 
have exerted itself paternally in 
giving advice, attending parties, 
furnishing lecturers, and best of all, 
in finding jobs for the graduates. 
And since the proof of the pudding 
is the eating, the best commentary 
on the school’s usefulness is found 
in carefully compiled tables show- 
ing that graduates have not only 
obtained jobs but held on to them. 

All very edifying this, but per- 
vaded intangibly by much that same 
atmosphere of unreality that per- 
vades all “faked” news rooms of 
schools of journalism. For say 


what you please, a newspaper man 
turned college professor loses much 
of the hard driving force of a city 
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editor “on the desk”; and dummy 
sheets brought out by students nev- 
er have the breath of life in them 
possessed by even the humblest of 
newspapers; nor yet are young per- 
sons emerging after five laborious 
years spent in schools of journalism 
apt to blossom swiftly into the sea- 
soned, star reporters that far fewer 
years have been known to produce 
from gifted raw material whipped 
into shape in the practical, com- 
petitive, ofttimes thrilling grind of 
a real newspaper’s real city room. 
M. D. 


Shorter Notices.—The past months 
have seen the publication of many 
interesting works of Irish inspira- 
tion to some of which from lack 
of space we give regrettably be- 
lated notice. Irish mythology and 
a fiction writer’s imagination are 
united in the making of The Doom 
of Conairé Mor, by W. E. Walsh 
(New York: Louis Carrier & Alan 
Isles. $3.00), the theme of which 
is almost epic. King Conairé the 
Great of Tara—one of the less 
known heroes of Gaelic tradition 
—is the central figure about 
whom Mr. Walsh has assembled the 
contests of men and the love of a 
woman. For one not well versed in 
the less familiar divisions of Gaelic 
mythology a close pursuit of the 
text is called for. A recheck on 
names and places is imperative if 
the story is to be kept clear and 
apart in the mind of the reader. 
The author uses the translated 
Gaelic phrase naturally and not too 
frequently. In what is called sex 
manifestation due to sex impulse, 
you will welcome a quieter re- 
straint. Wholesome people always 
do. 

Fighting Fitzgerald, by Mary 
MacCarthy (New York: G. P. Put- 








nam’s Sons. $3.50), which bestows 
the honor of the title name upon 
George Robert Fitzgerald, is really 
a briefer study of four eighteenth 
century bizarre figures: Lord John 
Hervey (1696-1743), who derives 
much of his distinction from being 
the grandfather of George Robert 
Fitzgerald, and is sometimes men- 
tioned in connection with his Mem- 
oirs; Frederick Hervey, Fourth 
Earl of Bristol (1730-1803), who 
belongs in the story as the Uncle 
of George Robert and who was a 
bishop of the Irish Church of the 
Establishment, whose life pre- 


sented without apologies, was a 
succession of scandals; George 
Robert Fitzgerald (1748-1786), 


who was called Fighting Fitzgerald 
because of the many duels he 
fought in an age when duelling was 
a sporting event and whose stormy 
career ended when he was hanged 
for complicity in the murders of 
certain of his enemies; and Richard 
Martin, M.P., called “Hair-trigger 
Dick” for his ready use of the pistol 
and “Humanity Martin” for his 
sponsoring a bill in the English 
Parliament to prevent cruelty to 
animals. The author presents an 
accurate picture of the mid-eight- 
eenth-century Protestant Irish 
squire and gentleman of leisure, 
fond of his hunts. By contrast we 
visualize a beggared, disfranchised 
peasantry pursuing a life of hope- 
less bondage. We noted the au- 
thor’s pedantic eighteenth-century 
habit of spreading all over the page 
titbits in French which might be 
served in English just as effectively. 

Irish Ironies, by An Pilibin (Dub- 
lin: The Talbot Press. 3s.6d.), is 


a succession of short stories; or, 
perhaps, story sketches, in which 
there is always the gall of bitter- 
ness at the end. There is an artistic 
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finish to every one of them, al- 
though one might prefer a less de- 
pressing result. The author’s style 
and method make you think of O. 
Henry working upon Irish material. 
The book is a model of conciseness 
and there is neat artistry in the 
subordination of details. The lan- 
guage has no suggestion of the An- 
glo-Gaelic mode.—Padraic Colum is 
not an unfamiliar name in the long 
list of those who are re-creating a 
literature of Ireland. He is a poet 
of the plow and of the bog; of the 
shuler, and of the hearth woman 
who has visions and dreams. He is 
a dramatist from the National The- 
ater days. And he is an observer 
who writes with insight and re- 
serve. In Cross Roads in Ireland 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$3.50) you will not happen upon 
many crossroads, but you will hap- 
pen upon much of which crossroads 
will serve as the symbol. For Mr. 
Colum’s book presents a varied dis- 
play of contents. North, East, Mid- 
dle and South he makes a leisurely 
pilgrimage discoursing somewhat 
pensively as he journeys. Mr. Co- 
lum here, as everywhere, is strong 
in restraint. He seldom offends by 
overstatement. He is artistic and 
therefore becomes emphatic by 
suggestion. The whole book fol- 
lows its own logic; the logic of the 
open road, and of the open mind. 
Everything worth while which 
passes is the subject of record and 
comment. No other logic is needed 
to make this book a delightful 
chronicle. — Peadar O’Donnell’s 
There Will Be Fighting (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50) 
is a story of Ulster folk in the 
subsequent “troubles.” It is a tale 
of passion and fighting, a book of 
vivid coloring which runs toward 
bright red. There are splendidly 
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tense moments and a rare display 
of elemental energy and passion. A 
less vehement conversation would 
have made the book more artistic. 
Nuala, who is basically a great Irish 
girl, is spoiled for us by indelicacies 
which may be realistic but are un- 
necessary. Too, the book is weak- 
ened by vulgarities of character 
speech. Certain of Mr. O’Donnell’s 
characters speak harshly of the 
clergy. His leading man, “Knife” 
leaps on the altar of the parish 
church to denounce the priest. This 
priest refuses the consolations of 
our Faith to the hero who is to be 
shot by the “Staters.” There is no 
reason why a wise priest might not 
have heard the young man’s confes- 
sion, and yet each remained in his 
loyalty. It would have been better 
had restraint looked over Mr. Pea- 
dar O’Donnell’s shoulder while he 
was writing. 

Have you ever heard Irish farm- 
ers bargain at an Irish cattle fair? 
Have you ever witnessed two rival 
Irish teams play football? Have you 
ever attended a Fenian’s wake or a 
Fenian’s funeral? Would you learn 
how to cut ten acres of wheat in a 
day, or find out why Tim Hartigan 
holds his fork upside down when 
he loads the vans with hay? Would 
you know why the Irish hate the 
English and despise prohibition? 
Do you know the seven things that 
cannot be done, or how to crack an 
egg by pushing it in from both ends 
with the palm of your hand? 
Would you like to listen to an 
Irish bachelor boast of his seven 
offers of marriage from seven Irish 
colleens, or hear a confirmed old 
maid declare “she could have had 
men in plenty—had she cared?” 
Then read Michaeleen (Notre Dame, 
Ind.: The Ave Maria Press. $1.50), 


Father P. J. Carroll’s charming 
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story whose every line tells of the 
spirit of the Irish countryside with 
its people full of faith and full of 
humor, viewing all things in the 
light of the supernatural and the 
eternal. 

That the Irish have played a great 
part in the founding and develop- 
ment of these United States is a 
fact ignored by many an historian. 
Edward F. Roberts in his Jreland in 
America (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $2.50) gives us the 
reasons for this prejudice, laughing 
to scorn the myth of the “Scotch 
Irish,” so often mentioned by writ- 
ers like Paxson, Beard and Chan- 
ning. He tells us the part the Irish, 
Catholic and Protestant, played in 
the Revolution, their intense hatred 
of persecuting England creating 
sentiment in favor of rebellion, and 
their numbers contributing greatly 
towards the forming of Washing- 
ton’s army. He quotes George 
Washington Parke Custis for the 
statement that “Up to the coming 
of the French, Ireland had fur- 
nished in the ratio of one hundred 
to one of every nation whatever.” 
In a score of chapters Mr. Roberts 
praises the patriotism of men of 
Irish blood on every American bat- 
tlefield; he pictures the Irish as a 
dominant influence in the various 
phases of the development of the 
nation; he closes with a chapter on 
the last Presidential campaign, call- 
ing it a combat between the theory 
of pure democracy and of special 
privilege. 

Some time ago we came across 
some poems of Frank O’Connor re- 
markable for their unique beauty, 
humor and technique. In Guests 
of the Nation (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.00), short stories of 
the Irish Rebellion — gruesome, 
tragic, comic, in turn—he manifests 











the same marked talent. Cowards, 
heroes, informers, soldiers, police, 
doctors, nurses, rebels young and 
rebels old live in these realistic and 
moving pages. He tells of a rene- 
gade dragged from his attic after 
years of hiding; of a wife betraying 
her brutal husband,—an informer, 
—and then helping him to escape 
the unrelenting vengeance of his 
comrades; of two English soldiers 
held as hostages and entertained in 
the kindliest manner, only to be led 
out in the darkness to be shot by 
their Irish hosts; of attacks on mo- 
tor lorries and police barracks; of 
life in prison and marvelous es- 
capes therefrom. The paint is put 
on too thickly at times, and the 
realism is often coarse and vulgar. 
But all must admit that Frank 
O’Connor has mastered the art of 
the short story. 

If you care to follow the detailed, 
uninteresting story of an Irish fam- 


ily through three generations— 
from 1789 when the horse thief, 
Anthony Considine, married the 


poor widow Dooney in the village 
of Mellick up to the spring of 1877 
when his great grandson Dennis 
proposed to Anna Hennesey after a 
drunken debauch, you are welcome 
to this Without My Cloak, by Kate 
O’Brien (Garden City, N. Y.: Dou- 
bleday, Doran & Co. $2.50). The 
author’s theme is the dominance of 
the Considine clan over its children 
and its in-laws, depriving them, de- 
spite a few futile attempts at rebel- 
lion, of all individual initiative. 
A secondary theme is a father’s ex- 
cessive love for an emotional, busi- 
ness-hating son, which succeeds in 
robbing him of every shred of mor- 
als and religion. A few nasty 
scenes, supposedly interpolated to 
give spice to the drab pages of an 
interminable book, merely disgust 
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the decent reader. We would ad- 
vise our readers not to waste their 
precious time over this travesty of 
Irish faith, and this unfair picture 
of the Irish home. 

The known details of the life and 
preaching of St. Patrick are few 
enough; but the controversies they 
have provoked are many. His bi- 
ographer, therefore, encounters a 
strong temptation to embark upon 
learned discussions apt to over- 
whelm the ordinary reader. Mrs. 
Thomas Concannon, however, quite 
in accord with her established repu- 
tation, has produced a book, Saint 
Patrick, His Life and Mission (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$2.50), which is scholarly yet popu- 
lar as well. Combining simplicity 
with learning she gives sufficient at- 
tention to the requirements of crit- 
ical history without becoming pon- 
derous or pedantic. The introduc- 
tory chapter, for example, on the 
available sources is at once inform- 
ative and very readable. As a whole 
the book presents an attractive, inti- 
mate picture of the great saint. It 
has a special timeliness, too, for, in 
this year, the fifteenth centenary of 
his coming, the Eucharistic Con- 
gress of 1932 is drawing the atten- 
tion of the world to the land which 
has been his glory through the ages. 


Pamphlet Publications.—There can 
be no doubt in the mind of anyone 
who reads The Catholic Church and 
Spiritism, by Rev. Stanislaus M. Ho- 
gan, O.P., either of the nature of 
Spiritism or the attitude of the 
Church towards it. It is a skillful 
compression into remarkably small 
space of all the essentials to a right 
understanding of “the business that 
goeth about in darkness.” One 
C.M.B.D. gives us a short expla- 
nation of the true devotion to Mary 
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as practiced and preached by Our 
Lady’s Missioner, Bl. Louis-Marie 
Grignion de Montfort together with 
a short sketch of his life, while in 
The Story of the Philippines, Rev. 
T. A. Murphy, C.SS.R., paints a 
vivid picture of mission needs in 
these Islands (Dublin: Catholic 
Truth Society, 5 cents each). 

Catholic Clubs for Boys, by Rev. 
B. S. Rawlinson, O.S.B., is an ex- 
planation of the attempt made by 
the Church to meet a very vital need 
in caring for youth: The Catholic 
Church and Disarmament gives the 
statement of the Catholic Council 
for International Relations of Great 
Britain and that of the Irish Branch 
of the Catholic Union of Interna- 
tional Studies. Religion Reasonable 
binds together the succinct apolo- 
getic leaflets of the Catholic Truth 
Society: Father Miguel Pro, S.J., is 
an all too brief account of the mar- 
tyrdom of a heroic young priest in 
Mexico from the pen of a fellow 
Jesuit, Father John Rimmer. Two 
timely reissues are The Declining 
Birth Rate, by Rev. Herbert Thurs- 
ton, S.J., and The Jesuits, by Rev. 
Joseph Rickaby, S.J. (London: 
Catholic Truth Society, 5 cents 
each). 

The most recent output of The 
Paulist Press comprises Our Guard- 
ian Angels, in which Rev. Joseph 
Husslein, S.J., Ph.D., explains a doc- 
trine and devotion seemingly some- 
what neglected in these times; All 
Must Answer, a reprint of a story by 
Father O’Connor taken from The 
Far East; Parent and Child, by Rev. 
Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., Ph.D., 
a most timely, useful, much needed 
treatment of parent education and 
its corollaries which merits wide 


circulation; Devotions in Honor of 
Blessed John Bosco, with a novena 
adapted by Rev. William E. Hayes, 
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an interesting biography of the 
founder of the Salesians and their 
various ramifications; and Who Is 
the Pope?, by Rev. M. D. Forrest, 
M.S.C., a clear, if brief discussion 
of the primacy of the Roman pontiff 
and the validity of the succession 
(5 cents each). 

Divine Worship, by Rev. Dr. 
Johannes Pinsk, translated by Wil- 
liam Busch, and published by The 
Liturgical Press, gives a popular 
account of the meaning of the lit- 
urgy and its place in Catholic life 
(10 cents). From The Catholic As- 
sociation for International Peace, 
Washington, D. C., comes the pam- 
phlet, Europe and the United States, 
by Rev. R. A. McGowan, an expla- 
nation of the fundamental points 
of our foreign policy (10 cents). 
The National Council of Catholic 
Men in the same city have issued in 
pamphlet form the recent addresses 
given over the National Broadcast- 
ing Company and its associated 
radio stations during Catholic Hour 
by Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P., un- 
der the title Christianity’s Contri- 
bution to Civilization. Their publi- 
cation has been eagerly awaited by 
listeners-in throughout the country 
impressed alike by their timeliness, 
their eloquence, their tolerance, 
their convincing logic. When Sor- 
row Comes, The Light of the World 
and Why Leave Home? are the 
three latest products of the pen of 
the ever-popular and practical Fa- 
ther Daniel A. Lord, S.J. (St. Louis: 
Queen’s Work Press. 10 cents 
each). The Catholic Medical Mis- 
sion Manual, published by the Cath- 
olic Medical Mission Board, gives 
many suggestions for those who 
wish to be of real service in supply- 
ing materials necessary for medical 
treatment, one of the most pressing 
needs of our missions (25 cents). 











The Catholic Mind of December 
and January has three most interest- 
ing booklets, “Adam—Where Does 
He Come in?,” “Against Expulsion 
from Spain: the Jesuits Protest,” 
and “On Social Disorder and Its 
Cure.” The last of these includes a 
fine sermon on Kateri Tegakwitha, 
the Lily of the Mohawks. The 
America Press also gives us What 
is Marriage?, an explanation in 
catechism form of Pope Pius XI.’s 
Encyclical on Christian Marriage, 
by Arthur Vermeersch, S.J., Pro- 
fessor of Moral Theology in the 
Gregorian University, which has 
been ably translated by Father T. 
Lincoln Bouscaren, S.J. (25 cents). 
Two interesting and _ instructive 
“Lives,” one of St. Augustine, 
Founder and Follower, the other of 
St. Louis of France, Saint and Sol- 
dier, both by Rev. M. Bodkin, S.J., 
are issued by the Australian Cath- 
olic Truth Society, from which 
comes also the Story of a Mixed 
Marriage, by E. J. H., and Christian 
Science, by Rev. George O'Neill, 
S.J. (5 cents each). From Law- 
rence N. Daleiden & Co., Chicago, 
comes an excellent summary of the 
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doctrine of indulgences and the 
chief indulgences granted by the 
Church; it is, in addition, most at- 
tractively bound. International 
Conciliation for December contains 
“Documents for the Year 1931,” a 
list of publications for the past 
year, “Text of the Draft Convention 
for the Disarmament Conference,” 
and “What Follows the Pact of 
Paris?” A_ special bulletin gives 
the “Proceedings of Public Mass 
Meetings in New York City and 
Washington, D. C., Armistice Day, 
November 11, 1931.” It contains a 
particularly futile and foolish dis- 
cussion of supposedly Christian 
doctrines by Rev. Karl Reiland, who 
misinterprets Christianity in the 
light of his Protestant prejudices 
(New York: Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, 5 cents 
each). Of particular interest is the 
Catholic Guild of Israel publication, 
Our Lady of Sion, a short account 
of the annual meeting of the Cath- 
olic Guild of Israel, an organiza- 
tion of converts from Judaism for 
the purpose of converting their 
former coreligionists to the Cath- 
olic faith. 
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